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PREFACE. 



The present volume is a further instalment of a number 
of Essays which have accumulated in a rather leisurely 
way since the publication of the first series of Studia 
Biblica in 1885. It is hoped that a third volume may 
follow shortly. It will be seen that, as in the first series, 
the Essays are not all of the same character. Some are a 
survey of work akeady done ; others break more or less 
new ground. If some of the points discussed appear 
minute and technical, this will not, we think, need any 
justification to those who are accustomed to historical 
inquiry. It is just these minuter points which often 
furnish the clue for wider investigations, and so either 
change the face of familiar history or enable us to pene- 
trate into regions hitherto unexplored. Neither do we 
feel much called upon to justify the attaching to some of 
the Essays both in this and the coming volume of a 
perhaps unusual number of Appendices and notes not 
always by the same hand as the Essay to which they 
belong. We hope that they will be taken as evidence 
(i) of a desire to keep pace with the ever-growing body 
of knowledge, and (2) of the spirit of co-operation in which 
the work has been done. In view of this spirit and of the 
increasing number of students who are turning their at- 
tention seriously to Theology, it is not likely that there 
would be any dearth of materials for future volumes if the 
t 
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reception given to those which are now appearing should 
be such as to encourage the continuance of the series. Our 
hearty thanks are due to the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press for their willingness to undertake a publication 
which has but little prospect of being remunerative, how- 
ever much it may serve to stimulate and promote the 
studies with which it is connected. 

A slight addition has been made to the title of the 
series, so as to cover more accurately a rather miscella- 
neous collection of subjects. The fifth of these is part 
of a prize essay, read according to custom in the Divinity 
School ; the last essay was read to a diocesan society at 
Salisbury, and the appendix to it before the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society; the remainder were read in the manner 
described in the preface to the preceding volume. Many 
other papers have been read which have been either 
published in periodicals or incorporated in larger works. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. C. H. Turner for help in the 
final correction of the proofs. 

S. R. DRIVER. 
T. K. CHEYNK 
W. SANDAY. 
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I. 

THE AUTHORSHIP AND THE TITLES OF 
THE PSALMS ACCORDING TO EARLY 
JEWISH AUTHORITIES. 

[Ad. Nbubauee.] 

Whateyeb dates may be assigned to the various books of 
the Old Testament, there can be no doubt that the nairative 
parts of it contain many old reminiscences, and if so, we may 
take it for granted that the Hebrews from the earliest time 
of their settlement in the promised land made use of musical 
instruments, and consequently of some kind of singing. We 
do not intend to lay great stress upon the passage^ in which 
a writer seeks to trace the invention of musical instruments 
to Tubal-Cain. But music was generally used in cases of 
rejoicing, private as well as public. Isaiah exclaimed^ : ' And 
the harp and the lute, the tabret and the pipe, and wine are 
in their feasts;' and in another passage we read^: 'The 
mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice endeth, 
the joy of the harp ceaseth.' An earlier prophet says* : * that 
sing idle songs to the sound of the viol ; that devise for 
themselves instruments of music, like David.' Here we see 
that the early prophet of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes 
ascribes to David ^ the highest perfection in using musical 
instruments ; this statement probably gave rise to the idea 
that the great king was the unlimited author of the Psalms. 
One of the great losses vrith the destruction of the first 
Temple is said to be, that * the elders have ceased from the 

» Gen. W. ai. » I«. v. 12. • Ig. xxiv. 8. * Amoi vi. 5. 

* Unlets the name hM here some mythological reference, e.g. Bod. 
VOL. II. B 
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2 The Authorship and the Titles of the Psalms 

gate. The young men from their music ^.' On the other 
hand, one of the delights of the author of Eeelesiastes (a work 
without doubt written after the return from the captivity) was, 
as he says^ : * I gat me men singers and women singers.' Of 
course the use of musical instruments w^as not confined to the 
Hebrews only. It is mentioned by a prophet, writing during 
the exile, in connection with the Babylonians, when he says of 
their proud king^ : * Thy pomp is brought down to hell, and 
the noise of thy viols.' In the book of Daniel * also musical 
instruments are mentioned on the occasion of public per- 
formances in Babylon : * To you it is commanded, O peoples, 
nations, and languages, that at what time ye hear the sound 
of the comet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music, ye will fall down and worship the golden 
image.' For public occasions vrith the Hebrews, we may 
refer to the consecration of Solomon as the successor of DaArid, 
where it is said * : * And all the people came up after him, and 
the people piped with pipes, and rejoiced with great joy.' 
And when Jehoshaphat returned from a successful war against 
the Moabit^s and the Ammonites, we find, at least in the 
Chronicles, the following statement^: *And they came to 
Jerusalem with psalteries and harps and trumpets unto the 
house of the Lord.' The prophets recited their visions under 
the influence of music "^j and this art was also employed to 
cure depression of spirit*. It would seem that in the earliest 
period the performances of music, together with dances, were 
given mostly by women, such as was the case with Miryam \ 
the daughter of Jephthah^®, and the women who came to 
greet David". The same was the case in Phoenicia^*, as well 
as in Greece and Italy ^^. Perhaps the earliest prophecies were 
spoken by women, as might be concluded from the names of 

^ Lam. y. 14. ' Eool. ii. 8. ' Isaiah ziv. 11. 

* Dan. iii. 5, 15. ' i Kingi i. 40. « 2 Cliron. xx. a8. 

^ I Sam. X. 5; 2 Kings iii. 15. * i Sam. xti. 16. 

• Exod. XV. 20. " Judg. xi. 34. " i Sam. xviii. 6. 
'* Isaiah xxiii. 16. 

^' Winer, Bill, SealwOrterlmeh, art. * Mosik.' 
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Miryam, of Deborah, and in later times of Huldah, whose 
inflaence must have been great, even at the time when the 
new book of the Law was found ^. 

Whether musical instruments were employed in the service 
of the first Temple, we have no authentic evidence. The 
chronicler^ informs us that David introduced a regular service 
in the Temple, in which the various classes of the Levites 
took part with different instruments at the occasion of the 
various sacrifices^. But the statements of the author of Chro- 
nicles, writing about 300 b. c, are scarcely an authority for 
the period earlier than that of the Temple built by Zerubbabel. 
However, with the spirit of conservatism amongst the Jews, 
it would not be too hazardous to suppose that the service 
of the Temple of Zerubbabel was in a certain respect modelled 
on that used in the Temple of Solomon. If it were certain 
that the word *6ong' iyv)^ in the words of the 137th Psalm, 
' Sing us one of the songs of Zion,' means a Psalm, which is 
possible and even probable, since many of the Psalms are 
headed by the word 'song,' one might conclude that the 
captives were required to sing, accompanied with the harp, 
one of the Psalms used in the Temple of Zion. To speak 
with certainty concerning the liturgies in the Temple, it can 
only be said that Talmudic traditions mention a number of 
Psalms which were recited during the service of the Herodian 
Temple. It is true that these traditions were collected af^r 
the destruction of this Temple, nevertheless a great part of 
them were preserved orally from doctors who witnessed the 
service of the Temple ; moreover, these traditions contain also 
information concerning other parts of the Temple service 
besides the use of the Psalms, information which agrees 
with the data of Josephus, who wrote as an eye-witness, and 
therefore the Talmudic traditions may be taken as authentic. 
Adding to these arguments the conservatism proper to the 

' a Kings zxii. 14 ; Cheyne, Jeremiah, hi$ Life and Time*, p. 5a. 

' I Chron. xtI. 4; zxr. i. 

' a Chron. v. la j Tii. 6 ; xziz. 2$ ; zzz. ai ; xzxv. 15. 

B 2 



4 The Authorship and the Titles of the Psalms 

Jewish nation, one may conclude that in the pre-Herodian 
Temple Psalms were already song with an accompaniment of 
music ^. Josephus indeed speaks^ of the Levite vixv(^boC, 
and according to the Talmud the singing of the Levites 
formed a vital part of the various services. Thus it is said 
in the Mishnah^ : *The moment they gave to the priest the 
wine of outpouring, the Segan^ stood in the comer (near the 
priest) with two flags in his hands ; two priests, standing near 
the table where the fat was lying, with two silver trumpets 
in their hands, were blowing a loud alarm with the trum- 
pets'*. They then drew near to Ben Arza^ one on each side. 
When the priest bowed down to pour out the wine, the Segan 
gave a sign with the flags, Ben Arza beat with the cymbal, 
and the Levites recited the song. When they came to the 
end of the song (Psalm) the priests blew the trumpet, and 
the people fell upon their faces. This was done for each 
pause during the service of the daily sacrifice.' The next 
Mishnah enumerates the Psalms used during the week in 
the Temple, viz. Sundays, Ps. xxiv ; Mondays, xlviii ; Tues- 
days, Ixxxii ; Wednesdays, xciv ; Thursdays, Ixxxi ; Fridays, 
xciii; and on the Sabbath, xcii. Indeed the Greek trans- 
lation of the Psalms has in the superscriptions most of these 
indications of the days^ ; the Hebrew text has only the one 
for the Sabbath^ viz, Ps. xcii. Whether the other superscriptions 
were omitted purposely, as Dr. Graetz thinks^, or whether the 
omissions are the work of a careless copyist, must be left an 
open question. We believe the last to be the case, for no 
reason whatever can be given for an intentional omission, 
unless we accept an hypothesis which will be found later on^. 
In another Mishnah ^^ it is said on the occasion of the feast of 

* Graetz, Kritueher Commentar zu den Psalmen (1882), p. 53. 
' Ant, XX. ix. 6. * Thamid vii. 5. 

* The locum tenens. 

* I. e. various tunes of the trumpets. 

* One of the most skilful musicians. 

' Viz. 48 (47) ; 94 (93) ; 93 (92) ; 91 (90). » Loc. cU, (note 1), p. 89. 

* See p. 5. ^^ Sukkah 7. 4. 
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Waterpouring^ : *The pious and men of good deeds ^ were 
dancing before the spectators, holding torches in their 
hands and reciting songs and praises. The Levites, with 
harps, nahla^ cymbals, trumpets, and other instruments, were 
without number on the fifteen steps which lead &om the hall 
of Israel to the hall of the women, reciting songs.' Again, for 
the service of the Paschal lamb, it is said in the Mishnah^ 
that * batches of men one after another followed with their 
sacrifice, and before going out thej recited the Hallel Psalms 
(cxiii to cxvii).* In another Mishnah^ the minimum and 
maximum of the sounds of trumpets and of instruments 
used for the service of the sacrifices are given. Similar 
instructions are given in other Mishnahs^. Single Psalms 
were used on new-moon dajs^, on the feast of Dedication'^, 
and even for the occasion when Jerusalem was enlarged^. 
One might have expected to find superscriptions mentioning 
these various occasions, but they were probably omitted be- 
cause all the Levites knew the Psalms which were used ; 
however, in some copies they may have stood for teaching 
purposes, and such a copy the Greek translators may have 
had before them in a foreign country, where the service was 
not so well known as in Palestine, and more especially in 
Jerusalem. Unfortunately our Massoretic text is made from 
copies which had not all superscriptions, as far as I can judge 
from the earliest Jewish translators and commentators- 
Other headings have reference undoubtedly to instrument43 
used for accompanying the singers, many of which are difficult 
to explain. A certain number of headings give a kind of 
historical introduction to show on what occasion the Psalms 
in question were composed. Such are Psalms iii, vii (?), xviii, 

* John vii. 37. ' The meaning of the words nvro ^t73M is not certain. 

* Pesahim v. 7. * Erakhin ii. 3. 

* Roeh hash-Shanah ir. i, 9. 

* B. T. Sakkah, fol. 54 b. Pss. civ and cv according to Masekheth Sopherim 
xvii. II (Dr. J. Mttller's note, 40, p. 247). 

^ Ps. xxxi according to Mas. Sopherim xviii. 2, which is most likely meant 
by the heading of this Psalm. 

* Graets, Ftalmen etc., p. 60. 
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xli, lii, Ivi, Ivii, lix, Ix, Ixiii, and cxlii. How far back the 
headings date it is not our object to investigate here. They 
are certainly added by the compiler, and before the Greek 
translation, which is much later than that of the Pentateuch. 
These translators, however, were not then acquainted with the 
exact meaning of them. 

But before proceeding to the exposition of the titles, as 
given by Rabbinical and iCaraitical authors, it will perhaps be 
worth while to state their opinion concerning the authorship 
of the Psalms. 

We possess no early Midrash on the Psalms ; the Midrash 
Tilim is the earliest, of the end of the tenth century^, and 
even there we find nothing concerning the authorship of the 
book of the Psalms. The earliest passage concemiug it is the 
famous one in the Babylonian Talmud^, relating to the order 
of the Old Testament and to the authors of the various books. 
Here it is said that David wrote Tilim with the help^ of ten 
elders, viz. Adam, Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, 
Jcduthun, Asaph, and the three sons of Korah. On the 
question made why Ethan is not mentioned, Rab (who lived 
in the third century) replied that Ethan was identical with 
Abraham ; this is explained by Agadical analogy. Another 
question was asked to the effect that Moses and Heman are 
identical according to the Agadah ; Rab, however, stated the 
contrary. 

In the Midrash on the Canticles^ we find the following 
statement : ' Ten men said the Psalms, viz. Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, David, Solomo, to these five all agree. For the other 
five, Rab says, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, the three sons 
of Korah (who make one author), and Ezra. R. Johanan 
said, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (who make one), the 

1 Zanz, IHe gottHidienttlichen Vbrtrd^e, p. 266 iqq. A new oritioal edition 
is expected from the akilful hand of Heir 8. Buber. 

* Baba Bathra, fol. 14 b. 

' The exact meaning of n' br ifl not certain here. See below, p. iS. 

* iv. 4. Belongs probably to the end of the ninth century. Zunz, G. V. 
(note 1), p. 64. 
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three sons of Korah, and Ezra. Elsewhere we find the opinion 
of Rab attributed to Johanan and vice versa^y which is of no 
importance for onr purpose. R. Hoona, in the name of R. 
Aha, speaks as follows : * Although ten men said Tilim, they 
were not reported in their names, but only in David's name. 
This resembles the case of a band of singers who intended to 
address hjmns to a king, and to whom the king answered, 
" You are all sweet, all pious men« all worthy to sing hymns 
before me, but this man will sing them for you, because his 
voice is so sweet." Thus, when these ten pious men sought 
to recite Tiliro, God said, '' You are sweet, pious, and worthy 
to say hymns before me, but David will recite them for you 
all, for his voice is sweeter, as it is said. And the sweet 
psalmist of Israeli" ' 

Concerning the postscript of Psalm Ixxii, ' The prayers of 
David the son of Jesse are ended,' R. Meir (who lived in the 
second century) says^: ' AU songs and praises found in the 
book of Tilim were said by David, as it is written, " Then 
ended the prayers of David." Do not read ^3 ** ended," but 
^^j-i>2 * « all these" are the prayers of David.' 

That David said some Psalms, or all of them, by the Holy 
Spirit, is not distinctly stated in the Talmudic literature, so 
far as we know, but it may be taken as implied in the con- 
tinuation of the passage just mentioned, which is as follows^ : 
* R. Eliezer (who lived at the end of the first century) said, 
David said all the Psalms on his own account ; R. Joshuah 
said, on the account of the congregation ; the wise men, i.e. 
the majority of the school, made a compromise, saying, some of 
them are said on account of himself, and others on account of 
the congregation, viz. those Psalms in which the singular 
form is employed David said on account of himself, and 
where the plural form is to be found he said on account of 

' See the CommenUry with the title of Maiknoth Kehunah, 

* a Sam. xxiii. i. * B. T. Pesahim, fol. 117 a. 

* Perhaps ^V|f , the H diiappearing in the pronanciation. 

* B. T. Pesahim, fol. 117 a. 
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the congregation ; when the words nv^ and }\a^ occur, the 
Pealm refers to the futnre ; h^ytTO means recited by an inter- 
preter; 'ilonD ^"^ means that the Holy Spirit was resting 
upon him when he said the song ; Tl^i^ niDTD means that 
David first said the Psalm and then the Holy Spirit rested 
npon him^.' The Holy Spirit is explained by the word nrDB^. 
The gospels also imply the belief that the i loth Psalm was 
said by David in the Holy Spirit*. We shall find that 
mediseval Jewish commentators in agreement with the rabbis 
attribute the Psalms to David speaking under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

For completeness sake we shall just state that in the 
same Talmudic passage ten classes of Psalms are spoken 
of. They are introduced, it is there said, with ten ex- 
pressions, mv^, f\i^^, Jj^aro, niDTo, n^tr, nrw, n^an, n^nn, n^n1n, 
and T^'^TX. This last is the most important, because these 
Psalms contain both song and prose. Let us state at once 
that no real help is to be derived in the interpretations 
of the titles of the Psalms from Talmudic and Midrashic 
sources ; these contain nothing but Agadic or legendary 
explanations, which are quit« arbitrary, and we shall see the 
same method followed in the Syriac translation ^ of the 
Psalms. The Talmudic doctors were not exegetes in a strict 
sense. They torture a scripture text for casuistical deduc- 
tions, but they are much more reckless and unphilological 
in their Agadic expositions, which may be compared to a 
kind of sermon. One of the completest collections of their 
interpretation of the Psalms in general is the Yalqooi of 
Makhir ben Abba Mari, probably of the fourteenth century, 
which embodies all the sayings of the two Talmuds and 
the Midrashim concerning the Psalms. It exists in a 

^ With later commentaton the order of these two words makes no difference. 
See, for instance, Yephet to Ps. Ixzxviii and Ibn Ezra to Ps. xlviii. 

' Matt. xxii. 43, where the words rf; 'A7(V are omitted bat found in 
Mark zii. 36. Tn Lnke xx. 42, as weU as in Acts ii. 34, the Holy Spirit does 
not occur at all. Was it because it was a pure Judaic belief? 

• See p. 9. 
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tmiqne MS. in the Bodleian Library^, and deserves to be 
published. 

The earliest sources for our object are the Greek trans- 
lations of the LXX, of Aquila, Theodotion, and Sjmmachus, 
which we include for completeness sake, and because they 
must be counted as Jewish documents *. The Syriac version, 
called Feshitto, made probably as early as the end of the 
second century (in the fourth century it is already con- 
sidered as canonical), although made with the help of a 
Jew from the Hebrew text, and therefore for critical pur- 
poses important, has no value for the superscriptions, which 
are arbitrary. These are twofold, portly historical, partly 
exegetical, and are most likely, as Professors Nestle^ 
and Baethgen* have shown convincingly, by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, who, accepting some from Eusebius and Origen, 
made many additions of his own. In fact, Dr. Isaac Prager ^, 
who aimed to show, by the analogy of Agadic passages with 
the contents of the Syriac, that they are of Jewish origin, is 
evidently wrong. For, as Professor Nestle rightly says, the 
Agadic passages have no kind of superscription ; to which 
it may be added that the Tirqe de B. Eliezer, the Midrash 
Tilim, the Yalqooty and even the Thanhuma, on which Dr. 
Prager bases his arguments, are of a later date than Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and if there has been borrowing on either side, 
it will be the Midrash that has borrowed and not Theodore. 
The Itala and the Vulgate, although made by Christians, 
may be considered, by the help derived from Jews, as be- 
longing to Jewish interpretation, and are therefore given 
here. The Aramaic Targum is paraphrastic like Jonathan, 
and made probably by a Jew who had some knowledge of 

1 No. 167 of the catalogue of 1886. On Makhir's Talqoot on other Biblical 
books, lee Rerue de$ Atude» Jnires, t. xiv, p. 95 sqq. 

' These are given according to Field's excellent edition of the Hexapla, 
' TheologUchf. Litteraturzeiiun^, 1876, col. 283. 

* Zeiischrifl far alHe$tamentl\che JFwsenscha/t (Stade), 1885, p. 66 sqq. 

• De veterit Tegfamenti vernone fyriaea quam PetchHtko voeani, part T, 
Goettingae, 1875, pp. 52-56. 
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Greek ^ in the fourth century. It is certainly not based upon 
a Syriac translation as the Targom of Proverbs is. Samuel 
ben Meir (twelfth century)* erroneously attributes the 
Targums on the Hagiographa to R. Joseph (died 325 A. d.). 
Anyhow the Targum on the Psalms represents Jewish in- 
terpretation, and we give it with an English translation. 

Between this Targum and the commentary of B. Saadyah ^ 
Gaon (died 940) there is a blank. That there were earlier 
commentaries than Saadyah*s may be seen from his con- 
temx)orary Karaitic author, Salmon son of Yeroham, who 
gives interpretations of predecessors besides Saadyah, but 
without mentioning their names ^. So does Yepheth*. No 
doubt many quotations in these authors may be taken from 
lexicons^. But Abraham ibn Ezra quotes opinions of 
Jeshuah "^j who is earlier, if not much earlier, than Saadyah •• 
Indeed with the Karaites exegesis in its strict sense begins, 
and we know that Benjamin of Nehawend (beginning of 
the ninth century) wrote commentaries on Biblical books', 
but they are all lost at present. Thus we must take as 
the earliest commentary we possess that of Saadyah, of 
which we give the translation of the titles according to 
the MS. in the Bodleian Library ^^^ It seems that there 
were two editions of this commentary, a shorter and a longer, 
or a first and a second ^^, of which the Bodleian MS. con- 
tains the shorter, to judge from the Munich MS., which 
comprises two prefaces, a longer and a shorter, as well as 
a longer commentary on the first three Psalms ^*. The shorter 
has nothing on the titles or authorship of the Psalms ; 
this is to be found in the longer preface, of which we give 

* He liM Dinp for God, Kvptof, Ps. liii. » Zunz, G. F., p. 65. 
» StricUy S' adyah. See Catal. Oxf., No. 1438. * See p. 39. 
' See p. 40. * See p. 34. '* Ps. Lozviii. See p. 54. 

• See Au». der Pet Bibl., p. 7. » Ihidem, p. 6. 
» Caial. Oxf., No. 104. 

'^ See Catalogue of Hebrew MSB, in the Bodleian Lihrai-y, No. 28. 

^' See Dr. J. Cohn's eswy with the title of Saculia^B Einleitung zu seinem 
Ftalmencommeniar in the Magazin fUr die WiMenschafl dee Judenlhums, 
viii. pp. 1-19 and 61-91. 
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a translation according to the Munich MS.^ That this 
pre&ce is indeed bj Saadyah has not only been proved 
from the agreement with his philosophic-theological book ^, 
but his Karaitic contemporary Salmon actually quotes a 
passage agreeing with it, and refutes Saadyah's opinion con- 
tained in it^ 

After having remarked that God leads man to perfection 
by five forms of speech, viz. by similitude, question, nar- 
ration, commandment and prohibition, humble request and 
prayer, and that all these forms are contained in the Psalms, 
Saadyah says that David prepared the building of the Temple 
by his son, and began by entrusting the Levites with a per- 
manent charge for the speedy continuation of the building. 
This is what is meant by the word Xtiych (i Chron. xxiii. 
4), and also by Dnnc^n (i Chron. ix. 33). At that time 
God revealed to him this book, which we call the book of 
praise, because it contains special songs, to be executed by 
special men, in a fixed place, accompanied by special in- 
struments and with fixed melodies, as I shall explain with 
the aid of God. This revelation was made to David, the 
father of the kings and a prophet, in consequence of his 
great merit, as it is said ^, ' I have found David my servant ; 
with my holy oil have I anointed him,' to the end of the 
chapter. The divine inspiration of David began thus at 
the time of his anointing, as it is said ^, * And the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon David from that day forward.' This 
explains why so many of the titles of the Psalms refer to 
the period of his election as king, partly before he began 
to reign, and partly after that event. Thus as the wanderings 
of the Israelites are fully described^ with all their vicissitudes, 
in order to show how the Almighty bestows help on the 

' A copy of this preface wm put at our disposal by Dr. J. Cohn, for which 
we expresa to him our bef t thanks. For the collation of the text with the 
MS. we are indebted to Dr. J. Perles. 

* See Dr. S. H. Margnlies' enaj, Sactdia Al-FajHrnVs Arahisehe Psalmen- 
i^enetxunff (Breslau, 1884), p. i. 

* See p. 18. * Ps. Ixxxix. ai (ao). * i Sam. xvi. 13. 

* Num. xzjLili to end. 
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one side, and punishes on the other, so in the Psalms all 
this is written down to be read always and everywhere for 
the benefit of mankind. 

' As to the use of the Psalms in the service of the Temple, 
We can put these in five classes, which may refer to the 
whole book as well as to parts of it. But at all events 
a divine voice revealed the whole book to David, and in 
accordance with that they are called by every one " the songs 
of David." So it is said ^, '* to praise and to give thanks, 
according to the commandment of David the man of God, 
ward over against ward,*' and in another passage * it is said, 
*'to thank the Lord, because his mercy endureth for ever, 
with the Psalms of David in the hand." And it is moreover 
expressly said ^, " for so had David the man of God com- 
manded." Some are of opinion that others besides David, 
for instance, Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, and Ethan, also re- 
ceived revelations of the contents of Psalms, or wrote Psalms 
themselves. But this can scarcely be the case, for many 
of the titles of the Psalms have two names, for instance, 
xxxix, Ixxvii, Ixxxviii, but God does not usually charge two 
prophets with one and the same message, except in the case 
of Moses and Aaron, for the Lord spake with Moses face 
to face ^, and Moses is in the position of an angel who hears 
the words of God and communicates them to the prophet. 
Thus the connection of the name of Jeduthun with that 
of David in some of the titles implies that David com- 
municated the revelation to him, and he had the supervision 
of the singing. The same is the case with other names 
in the titles. "To Moses ^" means that the singing was 
entrusted to the children of Moses, who were at the king's 
court, and " to Solomon ® " means that events which happened 
under Solomon were revealed to David.' 

'According to the above-given exposition of the book, it is 
called " Book of Praise-songs," because the Levites made use 

* Neh. xii. 24. » 3 ChroD. vii. 6. * 2 Chron. viii. 14. 

* £zo<L zxxiii. 11. * Pg. xc. • Ps. burii. 
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of them for the Temple service, with the following five 
arrangements : — 

^< 1st. Each Psalm was sung in the Temple by a certain ward 
of the Levites exclusively, but others could simply read it*. 
Such are Asaph and his companions, Heman, Jeduthun, the 
sons of Korah and Moses, Ben^, and the descendants of Obed 
Edom, who are meant by the word nwn ^ 

' 2nd. Certain Psalms had to be recited with a particular 
melody, which is mentioned in the superscriptions. Thus the 
word n^^U ^ means one melody, and XWS'y^ ^ for Psalms which 
were recited in various melodies, ni^yon tc:^ ^ means with a 
loud voice (comp. 1 Chron. xv. 3 a, and the word ^ in i Sam. 
V. I a and Jerem. xiv. a). Others which have in the supei*- 
scription the word niD^y*^ are sung with a deep and sweet 
melody (comp. 2 Kings iiL 15), requiring a skilM singer. 
The Psalms headed *'to Asaph, Ethan, and Heman" were 
accompanied 'by a cymbal (comp. i Chron. xvi. 5 and xv. 19). 
Those Psalms headed xhno i'y^ are accompanied by a drum 
(comp. ^no), whilst those with pi> and niD^y ^ are accompanied 
by a lyre (comp. i Chron. xv. 20). An elegiacal style of 
recitation is intended by the heading of no^D«rn i^y *^, and 
those which were recited by the family of Obed Edom. And 
in this case they were accompanied by a harp (comp. i Chron. 
XV. 21). Possibly other melodies and instruments were used 
for the recitation of Psalms, which are not distinctly men- 
tioned. Anyhow, when a musical instrument is mentioned 
for a Psalm no other could be substituted for it. At all events, 
music and song were employed only in the service in the 
Temple, not in the case of Psalm-reading at home or in the 
synagogues. 

' 4th **. Certain Psalms or verses were reserved for particular 

1 We do not tnnsUte literally. ' Ps. ix. i. ' Pe. viii. i. 

* Pa. Ixi. I. • Pa. iv. I. • Paa. cxx-cxxziv. "^ Pa. ix. I. 

• Pa. liii. 1. » Pa. ix. i. »• Pa. vi. i. 

" Ko. Zi which ahould contain the manner of reciting the Paalma, la 
not in the MS. Possibly No. a implies a third class. See Dr. Cohn's article 
(above, p. lo, note i a), p. 66. 
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occasionB. Some were recited at the morning sacrifice, others 
at that of the evening (comp. i Chron. xvi. 37). Psalm xcii is 
fixed for the sabbath and Fs. e for festival days ^. From the 
contexts of some Fsalms it would be possible to discover 
the occasions of their recitation, but they are not distinctly 
stated. 

' 5th. Certain Fsalms were sung only at fixed places, viz. 
at the four cardinal points, the Levites being divided into 
twenty-four sections, six of which were for each cardinal point 
(comp. 1 Chron. xxvi. 14-17). The regular use of the Fsalms 
was confined to the Temple of Jerusalem, and accompanied by 
melodies (comp. Isaiah xxxviii. 20). The exiles therefore, 
when asked to sing some of the praise-songs, saying, '' Sing 
us one of the songs of Zion," refused by sajdng, " How shall we 
sing the Lord's song in a strange land ? " As to the reading 
of the book of the Fsalms, it may be done entirely with the 
firm conviction and the certain belief that they were designed 
to advance the salvation and the welfare of men. For if the 
book be in the first instance a book of praise-songs, its final 
aim will be to promote the commandments, as I have already 
said^. . . . Whoever reads this book may firmly believe 
that its whole contents, in whatever way expressed, consist 
of an announcement of God, by whom the book was re- 
vealed .... 

' I have to speak here about the sequence of the Fsalms, 
which are not strictly in historical order. We find Fsalm iii 
headed, " when he fled from Absalom his son ; " li, " when 
Nathan the prophet came unto him, afber he had gone in to 
Bath-sheba ; " Iii, '^ when Doeg the Edomite came and told 
Saul, and said unto him, David is come to the house of 
Ahimelech ; " liv, " when the Ziphim came and said to Saul, 
Doth not David hide himself with us ? " From the book of 
Samuel it is, however, evident that the incident of Doeg 
comes first, then follows that of the Ziphim, then that of the 
desert of Judah and the Fhilistines in Gath, whilst that of 

^ See above, p. 5. ' The text is interrupted at this point. 
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Nathan and Absalom happened last. Conseqaently the 
Psalms are not arranged according to historical tradition. 
I have said that certain Psalms were sung in certain places, 
east, west, south, and' north, in the Temple ; it is therefore 
possible that the Psalms as we have them are arranged 
according to this local service. Another solution may be that, 
as I have said, certain Psalms were fixed for the sabbath, 
others for the feast days and new-moon days, perhaps also 
varying for each month itself, they may then be arranged 
according to the order of these days. Perhaps they are 
arranged according to the six sections of the Levites, each of 
which had other Psalms to sing, or to the classes of singers, 
the sons of Korah, Asaph, etc. Thus the Psalms which are 
not provided with a superscription may refer likewise to a 
section of the Levites. The definite solution of the order of 
the Psalms remains therefore an open question.' 

The following is the full text of the substance given above, 
pp. I a to 14 ^ (MS. Munich, Hebr. laa fF. 7 i to 9 a) : — 

W p iniK^n p%n J^ ^ jtD^nJ ^ Uj .mcna ^:a ^ ^'^\ 
y^\j^y .^N^ny ^ inan ^ nnp ^:a ^^ c5JJl ^vA^^ i'WDB' p 

ni>Dn l:i^^!^ -^^ '^P ^^^ cr* r* cH^^' '^•T P "^P '^^-^ ^r^ 
.^.U-»^j nc^ p irjr^K p n^am ^ja Jy ^ D\n^Nn b^k nB^5> 
^^ 7ii>D p nap [p ^enp] p jh^nJ J^ jh^kJ iJ^Li: ^^jJ^ niDrDJ|^ 
J-j t^D\ »j^^»^j pniT Jyj pniT J\ vj--Ji|^ -m^j ^"^o ^^a 
»Jyb pi> nw i>y nv^oi? Jy p J^ vj,..;Uj .i.Thi jviit ^:a ^^ 
vmar d^^wdh D.Tn« DntDjn Jy^ D^D\n nan ^ ^.^i-Ji^ ^^ ^^a 

* We g^ive the Arabic in the form which Saadyah mott likelj tued in hia 
wriiiiig. 
■ MS. foUowf en. » MS. pnsH\ 
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nwn DiiK naiy ^33 *»Jyi^Tni»t5^ nn^T no .i^ny D\ii>Ki> trrwn 
^^ »il pJ ^ U J^ ^,\ pynJ ^j HD« Jy 4>ii u^ OHK naiy J 

yj^ nii^i^ J^ nirij JLit vi)ULXJl ^j^ ^^y^ u^ ^ >»j jl^^i 
no^«-) 1,1-* L. ^j cjijic^ "»/^ ^^^- J^ ^ V^ •^l^ c^ 

J\ »g^ i-A-^ JJj .Kin p3D ^3 KBIDn ID^ \W0^ D^^i^H IB^ VT3:31 

l^juj .r\rhv xsh^'y nmyi ♦no^Dtrn n^n njne^ 5>yni J^ si Jy 

♦|MDn P33 HN-n .p^D ^i> inp nnjn JyS^v:y5iV\j ^^^Ll^l j^juo Ui^. 

in^KJ J^\j^ \^\ csUji"^ .y^DB^ D^nij«33 h^w d^'h nan ^y 
Ui .T^ixnh ne^m D^ni>VD3 inw ^idk p^n trrwo7r\ J^ pnJj 
^iTUj .inntD ikil^^^-i-. JLp J-Jx3^ ni>TO i>y i^x* ^^ ^^iT 
n>"Dn tmr\ nan ^y ^ uS^j^l y^ ^ nici^y j\ pJ u]^ 
ijyii^l n^j^tDtrn i>y i^x* ^ ^l i-^A^^ oolS^Uj .n^DinDBi htx^r^ 
irrnnoi D^D>n nan ^ ^/t. Ui^^^^ Ji^: ^ wn dhk natyi) 

^ "c^j^ J^j D^nin»j JUj ^;,\ j^ ^ inTOj ^IS Uj nwa J JLib 
:ij5Ulj IJ^l J^^ Jl^ ^^^. ^1 ^1 iiJl ^ ^ JUb ^^^ j^. 
UL.J iljjJb nn:nJl Ji^: J^>* ^jy^^ oy^- u' *t^V^ J^lj 

1 MS. 'ipi. • Ma m^na. » MS. ni'^y. * MS. h^dd. 

» Ma Hoa. • MS. Dbcbw. » MS. iisnaH. • MS. ]'Knn. 

* Seep. 13, note ii. 
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J*-* caI^ J •nnJ ^ L. ^j (y^*^. *^onn n5>iy Jlc Jljb ^ u 
«|DK n>3 'ni> nnini> rjna •nn }w m wnn ova J^inxJl »-JLa 
nan ^ Oju^ U joo ^^;-m,m-j yi-J^ Ijla ^y ^^1 ^^ ^J .vrwi 
wnp 'ni> nin ^^ .^^.ah^^ v:;^^^ *^^ ^]r«^ ^^-^ V '^'^^•'^ 
fe 'ni> n^B^ ^^ .gtjjJl ^b^ JLit jUj ijnn i>K ^joa^iji Jl idb^3 

w arjn Jyi^ ^^b^l v^jij j^j ^^ix: JS^ lij^ j^ ^^ t^-^yJ^ 
♦1W3 Di> nm5> nnsn pn^n ^:Di> nne^ vrwh hdk5> 'n nna pnx ^y^ 
Uj .i^l» naw Dv5> vjll* naw Dvi> nn:^ niDio i^x* ^ c^jJ^Cj] 
•TTini run hpa »J^ i-*l* ^ j^ mini^ niDio wl^ JU ^ 
J l^;. s x > ^/i^!/^ l^Ji^ ^Y \s^^ \xjk ^^^^ 4;;^ c^^^J '^^ ^^^ 

d^m6 DinK naiyin irnDi^B^i? nmio inun i>Dn J^UjI i.;-jjJl ^y 

mraJ^ ^^ xJL-^ gj5U Jbj ^^ 'i\ ^\ ^^-jjJI ^ ^1 ^^ lit 
nii^aJ^ elJji^ /n n^a naxi^o ^ nv^i^ Jyi^i^-jJiJb Ji.^ i-j c5jJ1 
liS^nnr Jl elJji^ /n n^a i»y li^n n:^ 5>a pa ^nw^i J^ J^^^^-j^b iju-a-. 
^r^t-j ]^^ ^^^ *b^l yb- i>aa JaI ^,1 ca»\c Ui^<j-jL5J\ jJLjj ^l^ 
u^aw ii^«r DB^ ^a yii^ )^:^ Ui^j^jtii^li nii>aJI ^ •jlL^a Jb 
b 'n 'y^ y^^ T« I^J'j^ P^ ^"^^ ^^ ^"^^ '"»™«^ u^i>inni y^ nai 
vLTij^ jfcwjj i^b- \\ji \jiA3 ij^l J-^^ ^jU \^\y •naj nonx 
«jt^!)-r*^^ tJuAij *»-^ L^\ ^»iu.7)l vLS i3\ JLi^ ^1^1 ^5L*\ 
: iVJl Ua ^^ uW^uJl ^^IL^^l Ua ^bJJI 

We see that Saadyah believes all the Psalms to be bj 
David, who handed them over to Asaph and other Levites ; 

» MS. H3H3. ■ MS. asa. » Ma T\yS\^^, * lUogible in the Ma 

VOL. n. c 
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and the titles, when not stating some historical fact or the 
time for singing the Psalm, refer to instruments. Next 
comes his Earaitic contemporary, Salmon ben Yeroham\ 
whose Arabic commentary on the Psalms is to be found in 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg *. We shall find the 
Karaites referring the contents of the Psalms mostly to the 
present exile; in general they are much less clear in their 
style and meaning than the Babbanites. Salmon believes 
that David is not the only author of the Psalms, but that there 
were prophecies communicated to others named in the super- 
scriptions. The following extract in English will be sufiicient 
for our purpose : — 

Salmon ben Yeroham explains the title D^7n from the root 
^n and D^prpn, which means * height,' because the book of 
the Psalms contains all superior matter contained in the Law. 
.... Salmon contradicts Saadyah's saying that the Psalms 
were not used as prayers outside Jerusalem and the Temple, 
showing that David himself recited Psalms outside Jerusalem, 
and before the town was built, as for instance Ixiii, lix, and 
cxlii, and even outside the Holy Land. The argument which 
Saadyah advances from Ps. cxxxvii, says Salmon, is not con- 
clusive, because the exiles only objected to sing the Psalms 
accompanied with their harps, as was the custom in the 
Temple. Salmon also objects to Saadyah's opinion that xwxh^ 
Ps. xc, means * to the children of Moses,* and TO^B^, Jxxii, 
means * concerning Salomon.' Salmon takes these headings 
in the literal sense. 

tshT\ ilaiJ ij^ Ub^ j^'^"i\ ^^ i^a....6>^ tlhr\ iJU ^^i L.U 

'. • . nninJl ^j ^\^ v^ ^j^ sj^^ ^ iibyJl i--o^i ^\A\ 

* See A%L% der Peter nhurger BihUoitleh, p. lo. 

' First Pirkowitsch collection, No. 555. 

9 FoL 27 a. ♦ MS. ^]^y V «ya\ ^ MS. nVy v. 
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Jy eU^ ^^ i\jLJ> J->jj j^jLaJl^^ ^y vi)-^^ »J^. (J^ V 

^jlj •i^iOB^ pK j^ j^ hvrw^ pK ,^ -ibdJI Ua ^y i-^^--^! 

yU- ^33 ^\ ^\ ^y yj^ L5^>^^ '^r^ d^ ^' ^^^ '^r^ cf^ 

JLc D^i>333i nnu33 n^ts^Jl yyb ^,1 -b^l l^L- UjI ^3 J^l ^\ 
JjoJI tu |jj>-*^-^ ^ u^nni» i3^i>n Jy^ tu jji ^^^ '^ n^3 ^h-^ 
^^ nii>3Jl ^^ "ibdJI U^. i5LJl ^,1 ^1 jl£4 •. • • '^ n^3 ^y ^1 

^ M^ *JU JL^ ,^^1 ^IkSl ^^^^ ^ JL.^1 JX* ^U^^l ^^^ 
1j^ Ijil^ .i-JLp ni)BO niB^j; rWDB^ yijuj. UjIj \^^.Vl:^ m. , i». 

J\ Jj^ ^^ lii^ij g^^ ^ M^ *»1fi^3 iLJ Uj .11^^ CU--J1 

•lk» '^ n^3 ^y 'i\ «j Jloj. V JU ^^ Jy ^^1 ^,bj ^^ jJi »^» 

•1=,)^ ^ UjI D^5>n nBD ^ U^ ^^^*^ ^^ l5*>^' r^J '^^3 
.s^jM^ v-i^ iJy Ijua^ Ljj )^«t-Hi ^^ ^^31 nro ^^3 J\ i^^ nnJ 
Tin i^-i*^. l^li^c^jJl ntnD^i3J ^-^.^-J j^ rwrh rhtn Uj JU 

vrw pyoB^ HK mirr ii>^ • . • ^i»nu3 ^hk rhv vhk pptDB^ mirr 
jl>^ UjIj Bnin «!> pin3r Jjajj ppoc^ ^^31 mirr ^^3 u. jj^ UjIj 
W31 pnw nn ^Ll ^ J^ onDNn nsn j^ m/»^1 'iUlj ^:3 m 
ir^nai ^:3^ j.j^ pnxl> T«n jnnrm JlSj pnn p ^^i*ji UjIj on^op^ 

* MS. mna. • Fol. 9. ' MS, nVo^HV 

c a 
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}D\T1 vp}h JU L. v^-* rre^ ^vh J^ TWih ^ts\ U^ eUii^ 

'-!) 'no Jls : Txh^ JU 1^ nn Jl ^^1 ^^^ Lu^ i3li tmb^ 
^^-jlj ^^--j J ^^-^l Jy cr^ ^ Ji^ oJ^I li Dm^ p poi>D 
(.,aJL*j «jla sJ^ n^^y iTtsiD (^^JL* jj '*idJ cuiK ^J^ wif J'^^^ u^ 

fcJLft apxr* p^^ U Ji^^ i^tOB^j mU x-^l ^,1 L^'^*lib ^^>,sU 
^^jl-j u^ «J^^ cr» (^^ "^'"^ ♦ • ♦ P^^ • • • ^^^^ ^W^ '^'^ c^^^ 

j^ w5f^l ^^^IhI kj-Jl ^^ ^1^ X^ ^j J^^\ iyi\ j^b k^ jT" 



We mnst next mention the lexicographer David ben Abra- 
ham^, a Karaite contemporary of Salmon. He is also the 
author of a commentary on the Psalms, bat at present lost. 
We give among the expositions some extracts from his 
dictioAaxy written in Arabic, taken from the MS. in the 
Bodleian Library*. 

Yepheth ben Eli (Ali) follows next ; he is also a Earaite) 
who lived towards the end of the tenth century, and wrote a 
commentary on the Psalms in Arabic, of which MSS. exist in 
the Paris ^ and St. Petersburg Libraries ; our extracts are made 
from the Paris MS. The preface, with the commentary on the 
first two Psalms, and the translation of the rest^ were pub- 
lished with a Latin translation by the Abb6 Barg^ ^. We 
shall here give a &ee translation of his introductions. 
Yepheth also does not attribute all the Psalms to David. 
He says at the beginning of ch. i ; — 

*It is necessary to state how many authors there are in 
the Psalms. We have found three : ist, those attributed to 
one person, whose name is given at the beginning of the 

» MS. ^T^b». » MS. oniHa. 

' See Journ. Anatiquef 1861, ii. p. 465, uid i86a, i. p. 47 §qq. 

♦ Catal, No. 1451. » Catal., Not. 286-291. 

* Libri Pealmorum David, etc., Paris, 1861, taid .Specimerif etc., Babb. 
Yapheth . . ., Paris, 1846. 
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Psalm ; they are the following : David, Solomon, Asaph, 
Jeduthnn, who is identical no donbt with Ethan, and Moses. 
2nd, those attributed to a £Eunily, of which the names are not 
given, sQch as the sons of Korah. They are, according to 
some, Assir, Elkanah, and Eliasaph, who lived in the time of 
Moses ; according to others, they signify Heman alone, as in 
the passage, the children of Dan, Hushim^ ; we believe, 
however, that the sons of Korah signify many persons who 
lived at various periods, as we shall explain on the 42nd 
Psalm. 3rd, Psalms without names of authors at all, forty- 
six in number, viz. i, ii, x, xxxiii, xliii, Ixxi, xci~c, cii, civ, 
cvi, cvii, the Hallel Psalms cxi--cxviii, ten of the gradual 
Psalms, cxxxiv', cxxxvi, cxxxvii, cxlvi to the end. These 
do not include the 119th Psalm, which makes one, and two 
headed by mfi3D^, but without a name, viz. Ixvi and Ixvii, 
which latter is a part of the former. Out of the forty-six 
Psalms, we consider five as completing the preceding ones ; 
Ps. X, namely, completes ix (which, as we shall show, follows 
the order of the alphabet); P& xxxiii belongs to xxxii; 
Ps. xliii to xlii, Ps. Ixxi and civ belong to the preceding 
Psalms. The collector has disconnected them, for reasons 
which we shall explain in their proper place. Amongst 
these forty-six Psalms ten may be ascribed to the author 
mentioned in the preceding Psalms, viz. xci-c, to Moses. 
The last Hallelujah Psalms are connected with David, being 
associated with cxlv. Those headed by tXixh there is no 
reason for not ascribing to David. The rest of the anony- 
mous forty-six Psalms need not be ascribed to one author or 
to one epoch ; it is more probable that they were composed 
at various times and by members of a £Ekmily, and hence they 
are not ascribed to one author. The singers said the Psalms 
standing, whilst the Holy Spirit rested upon them, with the 
same number, the same order, and the same melody. Now 
those Psalms which are not provided with a name, and have 
no connection with the preceding one, are attributed by some 

^ Gen. xlvL 23. * Eyidently «a error for czzzt. 
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to Adam, by others to Moses, and by the best commentators 
to David, except the ten which belong to Moses. But as 
none of these can prodace decisive argaments for their 
opinion, we do not think it is worth while to discuss them 
and to refate them.' 

Yepheth then divides the Psalms into the following 
classes: — 

ist. Psalms relating to the creation and things created, 
such as civ, cvi, and verses of others. 

2nd. Psalms of God's benefits towards Israel and other 
nations, such as in Psalms civ. 27, 30, cxlv. 9, 15 ; towards 
Israel especially, xliv, Ixxviii, Ixxx. i. 

3rd. Psalms describing the signs and miracles in Egypt, in 
the desert, and in the Holy Land, such as zliv. 3, xlv, xlix, 
Ixvi, Ixviii, Ixxii, Ixxvi, Ixxx. 8, 9, xcv, ci, cv, cviii, and all the 
Hallelujah Psalms, and those of degree, as well as Psalm cxliv« 

4th. Psalms referring to the rebellion against God by the 
early Israelites. Such are Psalms xxxL 11, xxxii 5, xl. 13, 19s 
Ixxviii, cviii. 

5th. Psalms relating to punishment and calamities, xliii, 
xliv, Ixxviii, Ixxix. 

6th. The return of the exiles, xxxii, cxix. 

7th. Asking for the right direction concerning the law, cxix. 

8th. Prayer for deliverance from the enemy, iii. 

9th. Prayer for the fulfilment of (Jod's promises, xiii. 4. 

loth. Prayer that all the inhabitants of the earth may be 
converted to the true religion, xlv, xlvii. 

nth. Prayer for general peace, xlvi 10, Ixvii. 5. 

12th. The &ith of the nations in Israel and the Messiah, 
Ixxii. 8. 

These twelve parts should be used as daily prayers morning 
and evening. 

Yepheth gives then an explanation of various expressions 
in the Psalms referring to the meaning of prayers, such as 
mot, n^in, fon, and so on, a subject which lies out of the sphere 
of our essay* 
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At the beginuiBg of the third Psalm, Yepheth, like David 
Qamhi two centuries afterwards, gives a general introduction on 
the expressions used in the superscriptions of the Psalms. 'The 
following seven words,' he says, * occur in the book, viz. niDTD, 
p^385^, DTDD, T85^, V:svo, xhxsc\, and r6nn ; sometimes we find two 
or more of them together in one heading, viz. iitDTD and n^ts^ 
twelve times ; V^tro with ^IDTD nn5^ and ni>Dn once ; the three 
other expressions, viz. p^ir, Dn^O, and nSin, we find only singly. 
We shall state now how often each of these occurs. The most 
frequent term is niortD, which occurs forty-seven times ; next 
comes nHS', which we find twenty-nine times, of which twelve 
with niDto ; OrDD occurs seven times ; n^Bn five times ; rhr\r\ and 
fl^^B^each once. X^IV means a release from Cush the Benjamite ; 
DTDD means a stain, caused by a child, a king, or a fact ; ^^^e^D 
means either direction or leading; n^&n means prayer in all 
respects ; npnn is praise to God for all His bounties ; as to 'W 
the opinions differ. Some say that each Psalm is a song of 
salvation, which is really applicable to all Psalms headed by 
this word except Ixxxviii. a, which they apply to prayers in 
exile ; others say that these Psalms were used for the daily 
and additional sacrifices. It seems to me that nns^ refers to 
some wonderful event ; in general it bears the meaning of 
*ntDTD, which is di£Scult to explain, and which I believe to have 
been accompanied with singing and musical instruments, 
although this can scarcely be the case with the 63rd Psalm. 
But if it was originally recited only, it is not at all impossible 
that later on it was accompanied with song and music. 
Ab to the Psalms which have no headings and those 
which are introduced by nv^D^, T(^r\^ and nm, we shall 
give our opinion in its proper place.' This we shall omit, 
not belonging to the headings strictly, but being deductions 
fix>m the contexts of the Psalms which are excluded in this 



\^\ JjiJLi .^JU ifejLj Ji^ ^yLiu* ^^j J^IA^ cyU^LC ^ 

>> ; .M H IjLft^ •nrnn •Tvptin *7*2}n ^'w •dti^d •"iidtd ^^ 
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jL*\j 2-*^ ^y nvj nnDTD ^ ^j^ i^^a^D xkAJ^ .^-^ 3"» ^ 
in? ^^DWD jjkj L^l nTDn iu» \;^jSjSy .^rntKn p^n? 7^3013 ^^ 

I:lJ|^ ^bv -^ jy *»;»>» Dn!DOj .myDS iwra .p^rp .ttn ^^ 
juipi ,jju, ^j^\^\ ^ cJLlii* ULlju. ^aroj .J*i j^ oLU j^ 

i^.Jj ^;-^j » . ?gal?fc > ^JL^ iJJI ijrfju* ^ ^ nTTin (y*-»j .Ji^^l 

^j^^^y .niDToJl »i*i*^ U i^» ■- «^ « ^^ ^ \J y^3 ^^ cr^. *-• 
Sir* J^ vly4 »^^ »^ VryJI tfjJ|^ .IJ^ ^^^ ^ v^*-# -itDID 

U Jj^ u^u!^ U^ pJ^ u' c5*t^ •'^"^ "^3TO3 \nW3 JJL. J^Vt 

^^^i^ J^\ U^ »^ Lujui vUJl ^J^ .^^i) v^ JLc Dnn^roJI 

Abu-'l-Walid R. Jonah ibn Jann&h ^ does not afford much 
> See 2!i€ Book 0/ Hebrew MooU, Oxford, 1875. 
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material for our subject, and he will rarely be quoted here. 
Three important commentaries are at present lost, (i) tiiat of 
Joseph ibn Stanas, Santas, or Satanas (who lived in the tenth 
century), quoted in another commentary ^ ; (2) that of Judah 
ben Balaam ^ ; (3) that of Moses ibn Jiqatilia (Moses Kohen), 
frequently mentioned by Abraham ibn Ezra^. Solomon of 
Troyes^ known as Bashi (who died 1105), relies much on the 
Agadah ; sometimes we shall find him agree with those who 
suppose the titles to refer to instruments. 

We now come to the most acute commentator, the well- 
known Abi'aham ibn Ezra, who paid a visit to London in 
1 157. Whilst he seeks to show by enigmatical hints that 
Moses cannot be the author of the whole Pentateuch, we 
shall find him most conservative in the Psalms, unless the 
anonymous view mentioned in the following pre&ce is his 
own*. He says: — 

< This book of TehUoth contains songs, with the name of 
either the singer or the author prefixed ; many, however, are 
anonymous, such as i, ii, xci and the following Psalms. The 
commentators are divided as to the authorship of the Psalms. 
Some say that the entire book is by David, who was a 
prophet, as it is said, '* According to the commandment of 
David, ike man of Ood^** an expression which is used in 
Scripture of a prophet. David also says, '' The Spirit of the 
Lord spake by me ^ (wh ch means, who speaks with me), 
and His word was on my tongue." When we find the name 
of Jeduthun together with that of David in the title to a 
Psalm, the meaning is that David is the author and that he 
gave it to Jeduthun for performance, for he was one of the 
chief singers. Psalm Ixxii is a prophecy of David concerning 
Solomon, his son. Psalm xc is also by David, which he gave 
to the sons of Moses for performance. The same is the case 

^ See Dr. HarkATy't article witli the title o^ao^ oa conn in the Quarterly 
no so, Cmc. i, St. Peteraborg, 1885. 
' Oarfard Univ^siiy GatHie, 1876, p. 100. ' Pi. ex. 

« Printed in the aoHiaUed « Rablnnical Bibles.* • Neh. xii. 24. 

* s Sam. zxiii. 2, 
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with the names of the sons of Korah and Heman* Psahng 
Ixxix and exxxvii are prophecies of David, similar to that of 
the birth of Josiah ^. Others say that there is no prophecy in 
the Psalms, and therefore it is put together with Job and the 
*' Megilloth," as is shown by the expressions wng and prayer. 
According to their opinion Psalm exxxvii was composed in 
Babylonia. The same is the case with the Psalms which are 
headed " of the sons of Korah," which were composed by the 
sons of Heman in the Babylonian captivity, as is clear from 
the &ct that these Psalms contain matter concerning this 
captivity, which is not the case in those of David* Asapbi 
the author of the Psalms, was also one of the Babylonian 
captives, and not identical with the contemporary of David. 
Ethan the Ezrahite composed his Psalms on the destraction 
of the empire of the fiamily of David under Zedekiah. As to 
the anonymous Psalms, the compilers did not know the names 
of their authors; the same is the case with the ''sons of 
Korah," when they did not know the name of the individual 
authors. Psalm cxix, they say, was composed by a young 
captive in Babylonia, who was greatly honoured * there, as 
appears from the following verses : '' Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way ? " (ver. 9) ; "I am small and 
despised" (ver. 141) ; ''Princes also did sit and speak against 
me " (ver. 23). 

' My opinion, however, inclines towards the words of our 
wise men who say that the whole book was written by the 
Holy Spirit. As to the word " song " (tb^), we find it also 
applied to the prophecy in Deuteronomy xxxii ; the expression 
" prayer " (n^en) we find applied to the prophecy of Habakkuk 
iii. I, and Isaiah Ixiii. 17. Whenever we find in the super- 
scriptions "in^ " to David," it means that the Psalm is either 
by David or a prophecy concerning him, similar to Psalm 
Ixxii, which was written with reference to Solomon. Psalm 
xci is by Moses, and the Psalms marked " to Asaph " are by 
Asaph, the contemporary of David, " who prophesied according 

s I Kings ziiL a. 'So MSS. and editions in spite of what follows. 
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to the king^." The song of Korah, the sons of Heman, 
lived also in the days of David (comp. i Chron. xxv. 5). As 
to the word nD^c6, Psalm Ixxii, '* to Solomon," it means a 
prophecy concerning him or concerning his son, the Messiah, 
as it is said, ''And David my servant shall be king over 
them ^'* Servant here is used as in the passage, '' Fear not, 
O Jacob, my servant^." The Psalms which have no anther's 
name may still be by David ; as Psalm cv, where no name id 
mentioned, is, according to i Chron. xvi. 7, by David, who 
handed over the P^alm to Asaph. As to the objection against 
the authorship of David, on the ground that the book is not 
introduced with the name of David, is it not the same with 
Genesis, of which no one^ denies that it was written by 
Moses, for such is the tradition, although the book does not 
begin with the words, '' And God spake to Moses ? " 

' The Gaon (Saadyah) ^ says that this Psalm was composed 
by David, who gave it to one of the singers to sing it con- 
stantly, according to the use of the word nv^^^ Others think 
that this word means " the chief over the singers," like D^nv^tD) 
TXrthv ''. And this is right ; the ^ has a patah (denoting the 
article)^ because he was perfectly known. niTiJ means two 
melodies. Others take it as an instrument. I believe that 
there were in Israel songs and praises in different melodies ; 
n\r:i^ means the beginning of the song, thus the melody is 
written with it ; the same is the case with nii>yD, TWchv, etc.' 

In general Ibn Ezra takes the enigmatical superscription as 
the opening words of a song^ to the melody of which the Psalm 
was sung. 

Contemporary with Ibn Ezra is the Karaite Jacob ben 
Reuben, author of the Book of Richness, of which a MS. exists 
in Paris. There is not much that is new in it. The same is 
the case with the lexicon of Solomon Pirhon, or Parhon^ (who 
flourished 1169), and the Karaitic lexicographer, Ali ben 

^ z Chron. xxv. a. * Ezek. xxxiv. 23. ' Isaiah xliv. 2. 

* See, however, hia oommentary on G«il xii. 7. * See p. 11. 

* I Chron. xxilL 4. ^ a Chron. ii. a. 

* Edited by 6. S. Stem, IVettburg, 1844. 
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Soleiman, who compiled his work from predecessors^. Shortly 
after Ibn Ezra follows the fiunoos David Qimhi^, who in his 
short introduction, after having quoted the passages of the 
Talmud given above ^, concludes that ' David composed the 
Psalm with the help of the Holy Spirit, to be distinguished 
from prophecy. And although David, Jeduthun, Heman, and 
Asaph are called prophets, they are so only in a certain degree, 
for prophecy is classified in various degrees, the one higher than 
the other K Daniel, for instance, who had visions in dream and 
when awake, did not reach the level of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the 
other prophets ; therefore his book is included among^ the 
Hagiographa, which means books written with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. The Psalms composed by David he gave to the 
singers to recite, viz. to Asaph and his brethren (comp. i Chron. 
xvi. 8, Ps. cv), to Jeduthun (Ps. IxiL i). There are Psalms 
which refer to events which happened to him or to Israel when 
fighting with their enemies ; others contain prayers and thanks- 
givings, without allusion to any special occasion. The Psalms 
which are headed *vrh and those without headings are by David. 
Trhy however, sometimes signifies "concerning David*.'* 
David incorporated in his book a prayer which he found and 
which was referred by tradition to Moses ^ ; he also spoke of 
events after his time, e.g. the Babylonian and other captivities, 
and pronounced consolation in view of the restoration of the 
house of David to its former position. The Psalms of all 
kinds were recited, some with, some without, an accompani- 
ment of music. We do not know now the meaning of the 
various words found in the superscriptions.' Here David 
Qamhi quotes the Talmudic passage on mv^, etc.''^ 

At the beginning of the third chapter he writes as follows : 
' nv^ is the chief musician, who distributed their parts to the 
singers and players. Accordingly we find always nv^^ and 

1 MS. St Petenbarg, first Firkowitsch ooUection, No. 75. 

* Bather Qam^i, flouriBhed from 1160 to 1230. ' Pa^ 7. 

* Aooording to Maimonides. See The Guide of the Perplexed, tranil. of 
Dr. Friedlander, vbli. ii and iii. 

* Pbs. XX. I, a ; ox. I. * Pi. xc i. * See p. 8. 
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never "y^vdp or p^^. Comp. Habakkuk iii. 19; i Chron. 
xxiii. 4, xv. 21. There were chiefs for the instraments called 
Tfd^ and n^^DT ; and with the aoeompaniment of these in- 
straments the various Psalms were recited, each to some well- 
known melody ; for music is a great science, which attracts 
the intelligent soul, and it is included amongst the external 
sciences. The instruments used in the Temple for accompany- 
ing Psalms were the nabla, harp, cymbal, trumpet, and horn, 
of which each was distinguished by its special style of music. 
One of the tunes is called nitD^ ^, others are called ni3^:^, V'yo^^ 
DrDO, p^^r, m^m, nwar, nw. There are instruments called 
"yw^^ 3:iiy, and D^3D, each of which is recognised by its notes, 
as those acquainted with this science are aware. We find 
(i Chron. xxiii. 5), "And four thousand praised the Lord with 
the instruments which I made to praise therewith/' but it is 
not known whether those who used the instruments also sang 
the praises, or whether the singers were facing the players. 
Comp. also 2 Chron. vii. 7 and xxix. 28. The trumpets 
were blown by the priests (Num. x. 8) ; the other instru- 
ments were played by the Levites (2 Chron. xxix. 26) ^.' 

Before returning to another Arabic commentator, we may 
briefly notice a commentaiy on the Psalms by Isaiah of Trani, 
the elder (who lived about 1230), which is chiefly based on 
Abraham ibn Ezra. MSS. are to be found in Paris (No. 
217, 3) and Parma (No. 308). Some glosses are to be found 
in the Bodleian Library which seem to belong to the same 
school ^ 

The dictionary (MS. in the Bodleian Library, No. 1484 of 
the New Catalogue) of Moses of England (who lived early in 
the thirteenth century) will be rarely quoted here. 

^ I Chron. zv. ao ; Pt. zlyi. i. 

* Qambi*8 commentary to the PuJmi has been printed many times, and 
there exift Latin tranfllations of it. The last edition of the first book only, 
by Dr. SchUler-Sdneesy (1883), claims to be based upon twenty MSS. and 
three eariy editions, yet it does not offer a single yariation, and is therefore 
nncritical. 

* MS. No. 331. See Mr. H. J. Mathews' IfQit% . . . an Pialm$, etc., in 
the l9r, Letterbode, iv. p. i sqq. 
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Thanhum ben Joseph of Jerasalem (who lived about 1240), 
although somewhat of a collector, is of importance on account 
of his quotations from other authors. He was a good gram«» 
marian, and holds himself free from the Agadah. Unfor* 
tunately only fragments of his commentary on the Psalms are 
preserved in the St. Petersburg Library ^. From the extracts 
which will be quoted later on, it may be concluded that he 
does not believe David to be the only author of the Psalmeu 

We have seen represented the East and Spain; there 
remain still to be added Abraham Bemokh of Barcelona and 
Menahem ben Solomon Meiri of Perpignan, both Catalans. 
We append the text and translation of the latter's prefiEu^ to 
the third Psalm, from which his opinion may be learnt '. 

' After having taken note of this preface you will remember 
what we said in the name of our rabbis, viz. that David 
wrote this book at the direction of ten elders ^. That means 
to say that each of them composed some of the Psalms, which 
David incorporated in this book, together with those which he 
had composed himself. These ten elders are Adam, Melchi- 
zedek, Abraham, Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, Moses, and three 
sons of Korah ; but this is only an Agadic saying. Idtendly 
said, it may possibly be the case with some Psalms, e. g. with 
the one headed '* Prayer of Moses ^" which David may have 
found and inserted in his book ; but for the other PsaLns, 
David is the author, and gave them out to the Levites, who 
are called in general the " sons " of Korah, to sing them in 
the service before the ark. Some of the more important 
Levites, such as Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun and his brethren, 
he mentions by name. Comp. i Chron. xvi 6 ; Ps. Ixii. i. 
Even " Moses" (Ps. xc) may be the name of some well-known 
Levite. Thus David is the author of all the Psalms pro- 
vided with names, as well as the anonymous ones. The rabbis 



> Codd. Ill and 183. I am indebted for the extracts to Magister J. 
Israelsohn. 
« MS. Bodl. Libr., No. 335. See Biti, liii, xxvii. p. 528 sqq. 
• See p. 6. * Pi. xc. 
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have, moreoYer, enumerated ten terms expressive of praise, 
with the meaning of which the Psalms were composed ^ ; in 
our opinion, however, these are merely synonyms with one 
meaning. Some of the Psalms are provided with super- 
scriptions respecting the musical instruments used when 
they were sung, but we do not know whether the Psalms 
without such title were simply recited or were also sung 
with musical accompaniment.' Meiri enumerates the various 
headings which mention instruments, although he thinks 
that some of them might bear another meaning, which he 
promises to explain when the time comes. He gives then 
the names of instruments used in the Temple service, but 
not mentioned in the titles to the Psalms. The general 
expression mr^D^ he explains as denoting the chief of the 
singers and the musicians, for we nowhere find the expression 
' to the musician ' or ' to the singer '/ but only to the chief 
of them, who distributed the Psalms to the performers on 
difierent instruments, such as nu^^S and n^^^DT and others, of 
the true meaning of which he says that he is not sure, but he 
will attempt to explain it in its proper place. 
'^nun nyio \xcn^ naats^ no nwrnc^ inv ir no^rpn jnnc^ nnw 
rrmr\ "hrxo 'k br Dn:ii3i .nr ibd nn nan D^^pr rvm ^'vi^ iY'y 
\as^ wn nanir 'nicron dp mn naoa w tnnm 'niottD nvp nan 
'^3K omaK xm ^:ho \iwr\r\ d*tk dh "h^ D^^pr mow WK^a naa) 
DB«n ^Bi> Ki)K en*! "p^t )nn nnp ^^a vnhsn two pniT pNi ^idk 
ineoa nanai njwxs^ nc^^KC^ v^oth rbtsr\ itsa onvpa p n^rrc^ ie^b^k 
\h^ -p*! Dtnip KVTC^ Dni>i> wnu rrm m^r Dnane^ n^n^ n^m i>aK 
an^ Dnoa Dni>n p n^ami piKn ^:Di> pna |na. "yah nnp ^:a 
cvia -nn in^ m 'inac^ eom ^nnmn inw pnnn p%ti ^idk .Dnnnrn 
pniT ^ nv3Di> noK r^vr\ pi .vmo finnn «idk ^rn '^i> nnini> 
oSai nna ^rm^o ni> n^nc^ ntra^K D"^i>Kn tr^K ne^i> «iki *Tni> nioro 
nn^ Dna -DTvnr w dhk dib^ ona nann kI^b^ oniM oy nn onan 
myja nar h^ t\\w^ nnc^a 'oto nr "^or i>Yn icn^r nijn naii 
Mhro, neva nxnina nanaa nSina 5>atma nnra nioroa }\a^3a 

* See p. 8. * See p. 1 1. 
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y^Twh p:^^ nwi ^ern Vy-w k^^k niaw n)i>D3 'k p>p d^ irnmh 
3'n'io ni>nn enpn rm rS^ nnnev n^oro nni> pMiin ^"p ^aro 
p) enpn nn i^i>y rwrw a'n'w m^ts^ 'D«r nni> nmiD mns^ 'dic 

^i>3 Dn DK 5|K w ^:h nen rnnra Dnojo vn nor ^i>3 Dna anaa 
WKVD n^m ui> xrw «{> pa^^ ^i>3 nioB^ pi»n mn pi arvM ninr pao 
p^3t5^ ji^rDB^ hv nir3» nv3oi> nitron ^ mxh pi nirm moo^ 

nv3oi> nioi^p i>p mp oai^ rw3oi> D^^eits^ i>y nv^i> .n^arni^ nni> tidto 
Dnao .nny jenr 5>y nv:oi> •o^pim Di>K rw^ ^ rw3tDi> ni>no h^ 
'rs^K DmjmDi nnr ^i»3 Dan on li^K i>3i nii^jn^n tv nxhh yc6 

D^i^D aaiy nnvivn D^ni»»i nni»i D^i>a3 DnitDton "wc^ lanaa k^^b^ 
Dnmron i>a i>y ruiooi> mow jom n^^b jchk^ rwn^ nv^oi^ n5>Di mc^ 
'ii>a rTOoi> «{>« niiciDi' wh paoi^ Dipo Dits^a iwon vh\ D^xoom 
^B^ ii>^K niN3n x^'^yn ^i>3o nr ^xa norni^ rv* b^ ^otdi fn^3 KiTb^ 
tiw\ Di>aa pi .n^^nDB^ i»y Dye nu^« Knp^n ^i>an b Dye u^^y 
iDnvpa DytD nvp nwan^ D^Dneats^ «i>K i[3]^ yro nh rwaem 

Bemokh inclines more to philosophical interpretation, but 
he is interesting on account of his quotations, unfortunately 
all anonymous. 

The last author to be noticed is Immanuel ben Solomon of 
Rome (Manuelo, the friend of Dante), who has still a certain 
originality. Finally we have to mention an anonymous com- 
mentary by a Spanish author, MS. of the Bodleian Library, 
No. 332, and the Arabic Dictionary of Saadyah ibn Dan&n 
(composed i486), MS. of the same Library, No. 1492. Here we 
stop with the Jewish interpretation. Mendelssohn and his 
followers are too moderti, and belong more to the beginning 
of the critical school. 

It remains to give the interpretations of the titles accord- 
ing to the translators and commentators who have been 
enumerated. One commentator often follows another; but we 
shall avoid repetition as much as possible, though sometimes 
it will occur inevitably when full texts have to be quoted. 
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Psalm HI.— niDtO. 

O'. '^akuM, 2. ^d^. 

I.y. pBalmus. 

Targum everywhere translates "^lOtO by «nnaBnn, praise. The 
rabbis observe that this Psalm ought rather to be headed T\V'^^ 
lamentation. This remark would be satisfactorily met by Dr. 
Graetz's hypothesis \ that "tIDttD is a general expression, indicating 
that a new Psalm begins, when this is not done by a special 
heading. That is the reason why Psalms i and ii are reckoned as 
one, since there is no separation between them. 

S. %^\ Dii?B^nK t^jo ^^. ^ »j^ ^ »j ail j^ ^^ijj jii,. 

An utterance of David's, in praise of (xod, when he fled before 
Absalom his son. 

D. A. and A.W. Ju^as^'j ^> ....yll, praising. 

Psalm IV.— nn^ ^IDtO no^«a ms(h. 

o\ €is r6 rcXor cV ^^/iotr ^'d^, taking TXi^th from nv^, eternal, 
end. *A. r^ nicoiroi^ cV yjfakfuns fitXt^fut, no doubt from HV^, to be vic- 
torious. 2. €irufliaos bia y^akrripivp, 6. wis t6 vlkos iv vfivois y^(ikfM6s, 

I. In finem, Psalmus Cantici ipsi David. Y. In finem, in car- 
minibus, psalmus David. 

Tg. ^mb «nraBnn «n^Mm bv WnniS^, to celebrate upon an instru- 
ment (for dance ?) the praise of David. 

8. ^^li'b. ^^^-sJil^l »j ^-^— J j|^ljJ J^. A composition of David's, 
with which the constant (Levites; nVioV derived from TViJp i Chron, 
?Lxiii. 4) praise in (various) tunes. — Sy., Y. A. to the chief of the 
Levites to be sung with an instrument of more than one tune (comp, 
nraa Ps. li. i). 

D. A. 7ot6on (so) ^bt; bv rt^:h ,^ n^a n3«5>D bv nvai) J^>.U o\jl«^^ 
d^t\hwdJJ vl^*:^^ pi yn ^JM inb Jy^ nv^D ji^^ sl^.?^'^ 
b^ mwoJI ULS^ Ul ^1 j^^-iM-; ^li^u^ >«^ Ju^l j^ jjjdi 
^J^ uJlmS L» JIj ^1^ J\i t--ii ^^ ,j^ jj^ %f^A^ ^j\ '^^ rato 
Jjjb eU^ j^ TDbn DP pno tiy y^ nv:D ^1 *^^^1 dJjJ %j^ 
^LiP^^y in ntDToJl iJ c^m vScar^^^ nni> niDTo \\T\rvb nvioi^ 
cyUiJ ^\il nirM nv3D^ J5^ (pa) •D^rrao i^^l^ pniT^ JyJ\ JLp, 

mC3 means to instigate to work (i Chron. xziii. 4; Ezra iii. 9), 
the instigcUor is called m30. The word ixh means that David 
instigated the singers, by teaching them the method of recitation. 

> Kr. Comm. Pi., p. 78. • MS. 'opi». 

YOL.II. D 
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It is possible that when the singer stood before the altar he pre- 
sented to him a song of his own or something which he had learned 
from others. Therefore the teacher is called moO, as in the words 
' the teacher with scholar ' (i Chron. xxv. 8) ; and so it is said in the 
title of Ps. xxxix, ' to the instigated, to Jeduthun, Psalm of David,' 
1. e. the instigator who was the author of the Psalm was David, and 
the instigated for reciting it was Jedathun. The plural form ia 
Crn^3tD. rwi^y^ means tunes. 

A.W. to the chief.— P. to king David.— M.N. p»n n^ mn mOD^ 
nnyo 'n '••d la T'B^ "h^ bv pocn "hi rW3. — For Tm. see VL— Imnu 
the chief of the singers on a certain instrument. 

Psalm V.— •nni> niDto nii>^mn i>« mxh. 

O'. xmtp T^ff Kkfipoifoiiownis ; TWTT)^ read as ^i^, participle from 
^m, to inherit. So the Agadah and Rashi, the nations taking 
away the inheritance. (Sy. mentions also this explanation, saying 
that it is against the grammar (it ought to be ni^ro), and against 
the contents of the Psalm, where there is no reference to any 
inheritance.) *A. dw6 icKifpodoQww. 2. ^i) rov Aovid intpuuos vmip 
Kkfipovxi»i^» 

L pro his qui haereditabunt. — V. pro ea, quae liaereditatem con- 
sequitur. 

Tg. p^^n bv Kratr^, to praise upon (dancing H) instruments. 

S. ni^ran ^ oj^ ^\ : ^1^.7,^1 uj^]^^ m «r!-^ ^^^ Jy 

)L^J sJ^^ nt^ bm ^. An utterance of David's with which 
the indefatigably praying Levites praise, deriving ni^TD from 7m 
(Exod. xxxii. 1 1). 

D.A. J^ ^i ^' ^ J ] nii>^mn ^k rroo^ Jy (n^no) JJs ^^j 

j^^ n^m ^^ ^y t^jli jj^ .JJi %^\^ nriK yen ytn vh ^a iJ^iS^ 

^j yji v-ju*-^ JLJjj ^niimjn ^a nwi?K jo nn by nbra |W 
njni cul-i iy^,J>yn ^ ^ ^j\lA\ j i1l3 kUJ^ ]Uj ijJ^\ 
nibw :n")^yn itcn *-. nypm m^yn Lul^ n«T ii> nyni ^^ '^ rya 

means the instigator upon the woes and the sickness, i. e. the blows of 
misfortune, as is said in the Psalm itself, w. 4, 5, and other passages. 
Some explain it from nbn^, inheritance ^ relying upon the Massorah, 

^ See the Masaorali, where there 19 the following reading, Sm '3 p ^12. 
' So also Jerome. 
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which includes ni^'TU under the rubric n^ru. But that is a weak 
argument, since it is the habit of the Massorah to put together 
words according to the sounds, and not according to the meanings, 
e. g. njni (Mic. V. 3 ; 2 Sam. xix. 8); m^H (Ps. xxxv. 23 ; i Chron. 
xix, 15). 

Sy., Haya (in Qamlbi), Imm., Meiri, K., S. D. explain it as an instru- 
ment, to which three of them give the derivation of the Talmudic 
tnon ^ b^n^ (Mishnak, Baba Qam& x. 2), ' a multitude of bees,' 
i. e. an instrument sounding like the noise of bees. Sy., Y. and A. 
derive it from rpro, sickness (Ezek. xxxiv. 4), ' those who are sad in 
heart,' i. e. Israel in exile. — Bashi and Imm. refer it to the mul- 
titude of the nations coming upon David, deriving it from h^T^ as 
above. 

J. B. b\rw^ rr^ Kipi nun^ i^pjwa inao ni>m 'i>D ^3^iDi>3 
rhr^ hv k"^i Dnpm k^ nii>mn nx 'ae^ nii>^m }«» on ^a nnp^ jiB^a 
^b wn k"^ lyh^xx^ iKva on ^a jrv "h^M i>y k"^ tron \n;h '•a pK 
nnm ^i>aD* xoXcirov/icwy 1 Comp. n^ru (Jer. xxx. 12); ni^ru is 

analogous in form to HU^^. The remnant of Israel is spoken 
of in the feminine form because they are the sickly flock (comp. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 4). There are other opinions : i. ni^ru refers to the 
inheritance taken away by the heathen ; 2. to the mourners of 
Zion (the Karaites), who are the sickly flock ; 3. HI^'TU means a 
musical instrument. 

A. S. ^IjL. wlj niij^run ^ mych »jl-» ^\ J-J^ j^^t ^^ i>m 
micron rhn ^ Jl«^^ ^ w* J^-^5^ .Dnpm vh ni^mn nn. Some 

take ni^ns as in Ezek. xxxiv. 4, sickness ; others take it in the 
sense of inheritance, comp. Josh. xix. 51. 

Psalm VI.— n'^inDB'n bv Twy^i rx^rh. 

O'. iv v/ivoK, vircp r^s oyddi/r. 'A. cV ^oXfUMr ciri r^s dydi(i7f. 2. deck 

I. pro carminibus, pro die octava psalmus ipsi David. V. in 
carminibuB, psalmus David, pro octava. 

Tg. iTD^: iTiDm tn^^a bv Knra^a «nntri>, to praise with song 

on a harp of eight cords. 

I^jlb Jl».|^. To praise in the eighth tune. This proves that the 
Levites had in Jerusalem eight different tunes, of which separate 
groups made use. 

D 2 
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D. A. and Sy. an instrument with eight cords, J3^ 'nJ\ jJLa. — 
Y. on the eighth horn, which is the Ishmaelitic dominion. 

J. R. says the same : nnUDn 'VDS n^m h^ tStf by DDUC nnD 

«5^ r\\m "h^ '"^^ '^a iTiT n^nyin 'nn'' 'n « b^ r^ n^^npw hr 
Knjra*^ xnvn ntn i^K^jn '•a nwni n'^^^oc^ r\xh^ i>y wk "wiDn^ 
noi^n •Dm nin« ''•3 ni^ao '•• xsnxh b^ ^a jn .nry pp rrb 
najn n«nni3D«ni fonKDi jnai pnni n«nii>ui ntoartDai nn^DDipai 
tsh -^KB^a n«nn:3DKi najn k^jiwk 'a i^Kjnoe^ ^» dto ^npi) •tran^w 
n^^nDtr tnp3 ^to n\nii 'i npi^ •^treoi «^ripn n^n ijaneiD 'voa 't. 

Some explain ni^^U by a musical instrument with eight cords 
(comp. I Chron. xv. 21), later with ten (Ps. xlii. 4). Others refer it 
to the eighth kingdom, which is represented with ten horns (Dan. 
viL 7). Know that the Christians possess ten fortresses (capitals) 
in ten countries, viz. at Rome, Constantinople, in France, Bulgaria, 
Darghin, Jorjan, Armenia (1. fD"){Cl1), at Alexandria, Acco, and 
Antiochia ; the last three having been taken from them by the Arabs, 
there remained seven, and the three taken by the Arabs, taken as 
one, make eight, and to this event the word nO^DBTI refers. 

A. S. J3^ ^U^. J^^ 2jl»U aXJU^, the eighth kingdom, or an 
instrument with eight cords. 

Tm. ^'i\ ^]p, chief of the tunes. Jl*3 ^^U ^ J-J n^rtXf 
^Ujl <.■>> ^'^ '^ ^^ ^f^^y '^^ 6J!ssojk ^Ui I&.^^, the eighth 
tune after the preceding seventh ; the true sense, however, is that 
it is an instrument with eight cords. 

Imm., after having the usual opinion, adds the following : Since 
this Psalm refers to an illness, it is possible that n^^'^DC^ means the 
double of a quartan fever. *^ 

Psalm VII.— '•inD^ p W2 nan ^y mrr^ njy ncv n^n^ x^w. 

O', ov ij<T€ T^ Kvpiif vnip ('a. S. 6. ntpi) rS»v \6y^9 Xovai vlov ^UyMftL 
I. V. psalmus David, quem cantavit Domino pro verbis Chosi 
filii Eniini (V. Jemini). 

Tg. hv «nTB^ noK n hoD '^^ Dnp mv n nn5> winwn Kouin 

P'^^n onc^ \cn ^p nn i^lKCn tn^nn. An expression of thanksgiving 
by David with which he praised Qod by composing a song 
concerning the destruction of Saul, son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin. 

S. :o^^ p ena c--.-- ^ j^-'^^ -rt^--j ^\ m ^^ -^^jJ J^ 
U^l^lj '•^^VHj ^^iTfinn sJ^. p^:i(^ is rendered < asking assistance ' 
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in the matter of Cash, without any ground except the contents of 
the Psalm. 

Sy. renders ji^ljJ ^^, dedication to David, without reason; 
he gives another explanation from X\Vff to irr, with aUusion to 
David's repentance after cutting off the sleeve of Saul's cloak 
(t Sam. zxiv. 6). — ^Y. also derives it from nse^, meaning Saul's 
injuring David. 

D. A. IJL^. — A. W. love and pleasure (so I. £.), or occupation 
with music. So Tm. 

B. B. says (Habakkuk iii. i) : L ^ ^^ mb fi'^W ^ (JXlc> ^ 
^jUJ ^^ ^ ^UiJl^^hj. A song. So M.N. TOW "^Ot. 

A. S. ^\j jTu ruB' i^ai »ii^ J\ j^j ^^jJt ^j i^\ ^..U) 
cr» J^^ u^ cM^ ™^'^»^ ^ J^ »^ yr* r^'^^ J J^^ »^ 

^^^-Jt j^5i«-». The wish for instruction in religion ; rUB^ (Prov. xx. i) 
may perhaps be taken in the same sense. Others translate p^^fiS^ 
here and Habakkuk iii. i by * affliction,' and others by * humility.' 

5. D. ^j«JlJY v]/^^ J^j 2^ s^» sweet music, giving pleasure 
to the soul. 

Most explain it as the name of a musical instrument, to which 
Meiri adds that Gush liked it for its sweetness of tune. 

Gush is taken by David Qamhi to mean Saul ; so also Imm. and 
Tm., who say that he was called Cush, ' a negro,' in jest, because 
he was a most handsome man. He adds : Perhaps David called him 
Cush on account of the cruelty which he had shown to him and 
the priests of Nob. 

Psalm VIII.— nwn bv rr^xh. 

6. 2, Mp T»v \fivSw (i. e. ntajn). *A. e. (mip rijs ytT$iTido9. 
I. V. pro p. lacis] torcularibus. 

Tg. Knraenn mo '•nxn jom bv «raB6, on the harp which 

came from Gath. 

sZa^Zj^ Ui^i-jJ^^lj n^m"^- ** To praise by the constant 
(Levites) of the house of Obed Edom the Levite. Opinions differ 
as to the word n^wn, but the right one is that which I have 
propounded. 

D. A. J^^ JJ.> 5b ^J] JUb^ j\5;i\ jloMj. J^ sL.^^^-^ 

JJS jSli Uj n'^JODm bv •T\y^. To the instigator upon the instru- 
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ment for pressing wine with cords. Others say for dances (see 
Y.), — an opinion without proof. Others say concerning the feast (t) 
of pressing out the juice. I agree with the first opinion, that it is 
a term analogous to ni^30, n'>^^t3e^, etc 

Y. says it means reciting tunes (short tunes) in dancing at the 
time of the vintage, being derived from lU, a winepress. He 
mentions another explanation of n'^fU, referring it to the nations 
trampling on Israel as on the wine. Most explain it as an instru- 
ment, either of the shape of a winepress, or one which came from 
the town of Qath, or belonged to Obed Edom. 

J. R. ^3^w DH5« k"^i j\}2 ynrt^ c^to 'n '•^d^ prxftn tpn^ in ic"^ 
nrw \niK •^Dtc •^loron nr k''^ Jiaa DsnTi orr^n niiD nm btnvr 
nn rm in^inD'* fi^pSn iDtr '•^a db^ Kin v^'^ /run mmc naip ^aao 

nW Vysn DHK i?D nrp vnoa nwn 1M inw. There are various 
opinions concerning the word n^ro : i. David danced and rejoiced 
before God like a man who treads the winepress ; 2. David will 
place the enemies of Israel under their feet, and tread upon them ; 
3. This Psalm was composed by one of the children of Obed Edom 
of Qath ; 4. An instrument like an ^organon^ which is filled with air, 
and let out as is the case with a fl'TU, a winepress. Such an in- 
strument a king of Edom made, and its name was Gittith. 

Tm. ^^ ^^ j^l wl J-J^ .c^l cy5l^l ^^ ijl (^1 »i» J-J 
D'»1^J1 ^^ wn DnK 13iy J\ v^^-jl. ^ ^:^^^+^^ J^j u^* 

eU jJ Ifti]^ ijT. An instrument (so also S. D.) or a tune ; in both 
cases it must be referred to Obed Edom of the Levites, who had 
the speciality of them for the Temple service. 

Imm. says on the melody sung at the winepress or made con- 
cerning a woman of Gath. 

Psalm IX.^p^ niD h^ nv»5>. 

O', €U rh rikos vntp r&v Kfnxjiitav rov vlov ^akftit {T\MD7Jf from 
DTP, to hide). 'A. v€cafi6rrjTos rov v\ov fUKfdfifia (youth, from ^??). 
2, irtpl rov Bavarov rov vlov, ia/jui (HID /V two words, on the death). 
6. £^. vfTcp aKfifj^ rov vlov, yftakfidt, S'. Ptamc^t rov vlov, 

I. propter occulta filii (like O'). V. pro occultis filii. 

Tg. «nnB^ ^i^3D p^D3 n Kia^i Wim^O bv m^tsh. To praise, 
on the occasion of the death of the man who came out from the 
camp (Goliath). 

S. Ju. ^^ J\y^\ pJi ^ uj^l^i H ^^. ^jU Jy 
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p rnnar ir3w:n Drrn« onojn iJyJ p J JUb ^^Xl.. To praise, 

by the constant (Levites) of Ben the Levite, with a hidden tune. 
That is, one of the eight tones, which is called n^p^3!, derived 
from ubvh which becomes niD^ in the construct form. There was 
a chief Levite with the name of p (i Chron. xv. 20)^. 

D. A. says' : p means a combat. Some commentators think that 
this title refers to the death of Absalom, but that is contrary to the 
behaviour of David, as described in 2 Sam. xix. i. Others refer it 
to the death of the child of Bathsheba, an opinion which has 
no value. Others take pb for ^1^, which I shall not even take 
the trouble of refuting. Others take niD bv &8 one word, ' youth,' 
and p? as ' white,' translating ' the youth which became white ; ' 
this is against all grammar. I take it as follows: 'To the 
instigator, on the occasion of the death of the champion Qoliath 
(i Sam. xvii. 14), the b is euphemistic, as in Arabic sometimes. 
[I have explained this more explicitly in my commentary on 
the Psalms, where I have shown that p is connected with fi^K 
D^^nn, and that this last has nothing to do with the word p3. 
JXithv consists of two words, viz. by and niD, 'upon the death.' 
The Massorah has made it one word here and Ps. xlviii. 15, as 
in p-i)y (Ps. Ixxx. 16), Dtrbjr (Jer. xv. 18), and elsewhere.] 

Sy. -y^ mobv bv %iy^'\''\t^ "b^ jl3^ niD bvj^AJ ^y yis 
^^ ^j^j yky p 'Tmn}\ ^\ pb ^^uu*^ •nioi^y bv "i^a^a Lul Jyj^ 
x'y\ b\!CTisf\ p innar D^^iron DiTn« Dnojn »J^j^ on-^ic^Jl 'L^'y^ 

^ Ll^^ U-iij {j\ ^>U) jlj^ pb iJy^ xty\bv wi'o J^ t^b 
Aftr^ ^^ro D3''KDn vn^ dk Jls^ r^bn ai^wsv '•^oaan l^y^ y^iJ^ 
th ^j^ J:^ ^^^^ ^^-^ fVj^ J^ ri^nbv [^^ ^^jy^'3 •^'^^' 

^ Donash attributes another explanation to Saadyah, viz. upon the death of 
Ben, one of the Levites, and that the S in pS is prosthetic. See also I. E. 
This opinion Dunash may have found in the lazger commentary of Saadyah. 
Farther on Donash gives Saadyah*s explanation as in the text. Dnnash himself 
takes ps as a proper name of a warrior, who foaght with his tribe against Dayid, 
and who perished. See Dr. Margalies* essay (see p. ii, note a), pp. a a, a^. 

' For the text, see Journal AnaH^ue, i86a, i. p. $83. 
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ijoli 1^ ^j.*^ ^1 ^«iY U^ ^ (j..Ut. Some take MID 7y as an 
instrument, and p as a chief of musicians (i Chron. xv. i8). 
Others explain twchv ' the hidden sin ' (comp. Ps. xL€ ; Job xx. 1 1), 
and p7 ' whiten/ i. e. purify us (make us white) fi:om sin (comp. Ps. 
li. 9; Is. i. 18). Possibly T\)r:hv is derived from nbv 'youth' 
(comp. Ps. xlviii. 1 5), i. e. make white from all which passed in 
the days of youth, forgive and do not remember it (comp. zxv. 7). 
I agree best with the last opinion. 

Y. also reports several opinions : i. On the death of the son, 
either the one bom to Bathsheba, or Amnon, or Absalom. 2. Upon 
the death of Goliath, called D^Un }tr*H (i Sam. xvii. 4). 3. On the 
death of Nabal (]2b =bn^ ; so S. D.). 4. Instrument of Ben the 
Levite. 5. The white youth (see Sy.). 6. (Which he prefers himself), 
* O Lord, make the ignorance (sin) of Israel white,' taking nXOTP 
as one word derived from ID**^ bppn (Lev. xx. 4) and \J> an 
imperative form from \J? 'white.' I.E. and Q. also mention 
several explanations which agree with those already enumerated. 
In one of them the following explanation is given : On the death 
of a prince of the name of Labben. Rashi — after refuting some of 
the explanations mentioned above — says, that the Pesiqtha refers 
this to Amalek. Bashi himself applies the Psalm to the Messi- 
anic time when Israel will be regenerated (young) and white 
(without sin). He adds that Menahem ben Saruq explains, to 
learn to sing with the instrument of Almuth (p^.as p^*6). Then 
follows the explanation of Dunfish. 

J.R. bn^ Twobv k''^ .nvi^ nioi^ 'iroa yw\ "hx "h^ wn «''*•• 
TWO bv pn p^ rrn^^ n'by D^ran ts^K bv k"^ .p^ ^ai iwno mn 
.ynjy m p mo bv k''^ .?3 wn ntw Dii^Ba^ mo bv t^'^ .o'^^an 
ni^D^ \2b n\T n^vbv «^n n'n'w^n '•d^ niwc n^w nwy bv k"^ 
p «ine^ btrwsn mo bv t^'^ J^e^a Doeo Da^^on vrr dk 'vd3 
'n iniB^ nn'^D bv ?a vmar 'n^ K^a: k"^ /n^. The opinions given 

by Jacob here and elsewhere are already mentioned by older 
commentators. It will be therefore superfluous to quote him any 
more. The same is the case with Ali. The Karaitic commentators 
and lexicographers, as already stated ^ are less original than the 
Rabbanitical ones. 

Psalm XVL— wi> Dnao. 

O'.e. <miXoypa<l>ia ry Aavid (laXiaO, see Ali). 'A. rov roirriaK^ 
<f>popo£ Ka\ dirXov rov Aavi^, 2. (rov) ramaf6/^povoi Kac rov aymiunt ^avid 

' See p. 27. 
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(both DTI, TtD; Bee Tg. to Pb. Ivi). E*. S*. /iax^a/i rtxw Aav/d (trana- 
literation of DflDD). 

I. V. tituli inscriptio ipai David. 

Tg. ixh K^n KB^i^a. Straight (elegant) writing of David. 

S. ^^1 ^Iju v/Jl ijJ J jjkJl yj\ \%^ jyj ^^IjJ j^ 

J^l ^^ V^l^. Peculiar expression. No derivation is given 
by Saadyah. — Lacuna in Sy. 

tHD DiTSD^. 'Stain of David/ showing that there is a spot in 
this Psalm, as it is said, ver. 4, ' Their drink offerings of blood will 
I not offer.' 

A.W. it is possible that DTI^D is derived from both, precious 
gold and stain. 

Anon, amn wmy bma aiwi ^ nr niDn» ''•a •^*t«d''7d ,\rh>? 
rm pis^a pi ann onp^ D^aic^m widji onD^y^ onan ujy ^^a 
cnp rrun di5> 'nc^ ti^v ^ ^nana n:n •nrnw Dn^33 ^a lyoe^ 
tnani) pipB^ -pnai .onpi D^aic^n dw D^B^iw irT»«a D^awm 
wn mom nxe '^db^ ^dk^j nny ntri> pi w^no d'^m^hi D^aijynn 
D'^Bon p^y \x\Tm ny n^'iyi jo mom ins nan dhb^ ik ^D«i>. 

Sailmo preciado, i. e. this Psalm contains precious words like Dro, 
which means gold, as it is said (Prov. viii. 6), * Hear, for I will 
speak of excellent things,' and (Prov. xxii. 20), 'Have I not 
written to thee excellent things T i.e. things excellent like princes 
and chiefs. In the same way precious words are called 'pearls.' 
And this is meant by the title T\MV (Ps- Ixxx. i), an ornament to 
Asaph, or words of ornament and delight, derived from rV^iy) 
ny (Ezek. xxiii. 40), which has the meaning of ornament. 

T. refers this Psalm to David's dynasty, and to the child who 
would usurp his kingdom for a certain time, like a stain which 
remains in a cloth, DTiao is therefore derived from DTia^ (Jer. 
ii. 22). iJyS^tJy ^ i^ J\ J*.l ^^ llDtoJl »Juk J^j^ Jjt». 

*5CL J.*^ t^jJl jjyi ^^i jjk Dnao ^^:»»» .DnD^y^a "b ibw D^i^an 
*3ai) i3iy DTia^ jnpoJl 

Rashi gives for this word * crown,' or DTII ID ' oppressed and 
blameless,' which Meiri refers to the tune. — I.E., besides his 
general opinion on the subject, mentions the explanation ' lovely 
Psalm,' derived from TB Dna. So also Immanuel. 

It is remarkable that Ali gives in his dictionary an opinion that 
DTDD is to be taken as anap, which explains the LXX (Qraetz, 
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Psalmen, etc., p. 83), DTOO ^^ u^y^^ ^,1 J-Jlj j^\ *vnh Dnao 

an^D.— S. D. anao ^^ljl^ ^ y/^- 

Psalm XXII.— inm ni>^« ^ nViD^. 

O'. wircp T^r dvnX^^fttf r^ff ^w^tK^r (probably from ^, strength, 
i. e. of the mom). 'A. tnrip r^r Ad^v r^r 6p3punjt, 2. vwiprrj^fioi^ias 
r^f ^p^piy^s (from ^''K, strength, help, see S.). 

I. V. pro susceptione matutina. 

Tg. irh Knmcnn wny^in tnnn pip ^j^pn i>y wxyth. To prwse, 

upon the strength of the daily morning sacrifice, praise of David. 

8. T\W \jjl^ :^' ^Ik* ^ yjj^\^\ M g-5--> ^jL3J x«- 
Js^\ rv\Wy ^K ^^' IL.r.. J-o^l oJL«* ^^ ^' *ijL -VTOT 
iJll, J^ ^^1 cr-^*=^' ^ ^-Ji ^^ i*JJi oolS^ li^ iSlt Ua 
j:"* jrlVi^ \zA3 ja^^. Praise of David, with which the constant 
Levites praise God at the rise of the dawn. nz'K is derived from 
^^K and ni^^K 'majesty,' 'strength,* but this term not being 
applicable to the dawn, we have put ' rise.' 

D. A. iUU- (so) yi^^ iwn ni^K bv 9^\ JLc rh^tK mm »Ii-*^ 
J\ ^xkj tjjJl jJblT ^-Uil wL^«U ^l*-^b ^;^,mJUJ\ nnwc^JJ 

<^a-JU\ ^ iifriil; Aj\AVac ^^ *\X\. vh'^H refers to the species, 
as is the case in this superscription. It represents the remnant 
(of Israel), who rise with the dawn to worship, as the hind rises in 
the morning to go to the water and quench its thirst. The point 
of this explanation lies in the feminine form of TYy'^H. 

Sy. and Y. translate, * hind of the dawn,' — as a hind which looks 
for the hour at the dawn, so Israel at the end of the captivity will 
look for God their Lord. — Y. adds that this Psalm was said by the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. — So also Rashi, who mentions other opinions : 
amongst them is one which refers the Psalm to Esther. — I.E. 
quotes also some opinions: i. 'Psalm on the dawn' literally; 
2. The name of an instrument or beginning of a liturgy. 

Meiri, of an instrument which begins with a weak tune like 
the dawn. — R. at the strength of the light. 

Anon, u pMiDB' niDTo 'n^D nnn '^THtvb "n'h^H \o Ti'ibv na '^d 
D^anN n^^K h^w btntr no^a bv ^bt3 ^sn^^ ^-n ^jn .'yrvt^n rwbvi 
btn\in no^a bv "^lorcn p^y ^ae^ H\n wn pa^^ nrw loa ntipv^^n 

nh:2, ' Strength of rising,' derived from wi^^K (Ps. xxii. 20), i. e. 
a Psalm to be said at the dawn. The Midrash refers it to the 
synagogue, which is likened to ' a loving hind that looketh forth 
as the dawn.' It is intended to apply the whole Psalm to the 
i^nagogue in exile. — S. D. the morning star. 
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Psalm XXXH.— i^^aBfO nni>. 

O'. ot;vff(rfttff rf A. 'A. rot) A. iiriarrfiiopot, 

I. intellectoB ipsi D. V. ipsi D. iniellectus. 

Tg. K^aB' •nn^ intelligence. 

S. J-jJl Ola k--j tj* »Jy u^ = j^UwJ j^LJl »j ^^ j^JjJ jy 

J*s* i^^aro -mij JUi Ul^ wJU^ L. ^;-u-Jb- ^ -piK^ ii>^aiw 

Ja«J1 ^LJI ^^-^ Wi^i »-^ ^:;\ l^ajW .^3B1D ^a.>.H. To make 

a man intelligent. The words in verse 8, * I will instruct thee and 

teach thee/ explain the heading. 

Meiri says it is an instrument which stirs up the heart. Sy. 

translates ' prophecy.' Y. ' the right direction.' 
A. W. translates * hope and instruction ; ' P. ' hope.' 
Tm. to Ps. Ixxiy says as follows: Jilj^ y^ J-t5^ Jauj J-J 

JXsJb ^jj^ Uii ^JLa uJ^. Understanding or reflecting. 
Both meanings are near one to the other. Reflecting on and 
seeing into a matter, for discovering the reasons of its causes or 
changes, are operations of the intellect 

Anon, lr^b IDS b'^vnb i>w 'xtom '^d ^o^^D^TorK n M:h^ 

DXri> trip toW IDbb ^rh DHDD f^l Oy^ -rntU). Salmo de EfUe- 
dtmientOf i. e. Psalm of understanding to make others to under- 
stand, as y^^^nh (Ps. xxxviii. i), which are both of the hiph'tl form. 
It means either that people will learn from it right things, or 
in the usual sense, viz. this Psalm will make the nation to 
understand and be warned, as in Ithb (Ix. i), which means to 
teach the nation the matter of the Psalm. 

Psalm XXXm. — No title in the Hebrew text ; most likely 
there was none in the LXX. 

O'. ^. Tov A. Origen says, amrtypa^or wop* 'E/3pciiocr xal irapit rois 
rpurU *. E*. S'. ry A. 

I. in finem, psalmus ipsi D. V. psalmus D. 

Saadyah writes as follows: J Jjuri J o^u!) "^^O^aJt \xjk ^1 

il (so) g^U-A^ Tn5> b^yffio %\iju, ^^^ J s^^b U^Lft V'ytsfo Jy 

V^VO JO-^^ JLp JJLi: ^UjI^ \>a^i>^ Lj^U \^\ J^. Although 

this Psalm has not the heading ^ae^, yet the contents of it would 

^ See Graetc, I c, p. 367. 
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require it, for it is moetly an exhortation for improvement of 
conduct and development of the intellect. 

Psalm XXXVm.— n^arnij "rrh •WTO. 

O'. ^roXft^r ra> A. c?r a^dfunjo'tp irrpc aafifianv, 'A. fuX^f^iMa rov A. 

I. ps. D., in commemoratione sabbatL Y. ps. D., in rememora- 
tionem de sabbato. 

Tg. {jtntS^ bv KM Hrai "vnh Knrawi. Praise of David for 
the good remembrance of Israel. 

S. ilj wjJ S^ Jul jJ Jlk^. Praise of David to be remembered 
continually. 

A.W. translates 'praising.' — Bashi and an anonymous author 
explain, To remember the calamities of Israel. — Imm. says. That 
they may remember it, and pray in the time of misfortune. — Meiri 
explains it like b'>3eiD, to wake up the heart. 

Psalm XXXIX.— •mi) -notD pnn^^ ITWO^. 

O'. r^ *Idi^y ^^. *A. S. 6. virip 'idi^vy fuk^fia (O. ^). 
I. Edithun. V. ipsi Idithun. 

Tg. Knraenn pnnn rrca bv wjnpo n'^a jt^dd bv wnne^. To 

praise, for the watch of the Temple by the mouth of Jeduthun. 

S. j\j^\ pnn^Ji ^JJ^ ^j^]^\ M -rt--a ^^^ J^- P"^ of 

David for the Levites of Jeduthun to recite. 

Sy. Some say that the prophecy is by Jeduthun and David; 
others say the prophecy was written by David and recited by 
Jeduthun, who is Ethan. All agree that the Psalm was composed 
by David, except I.E., who mentions an anonymous opinion to 
the effect that Jeduthun was the author of this Psalm. 

Psalm XLII.— mp ^^3^ i>*3BnD m^rh. 

O'. ils avv€<nv rois vlois Kopt, 'A. 2. iwiarrifiopot raw vUw Kopc. 

I. V. intellectus fiJiis Corae. 

Tg. mp Oan piTn* bv «3D t6^\S^ nm^Slh. To praise, with good 
intelligence by the sons of Korah. 

S. J]^\ mp *» ^^ c^)^^ M ^^, f^^^5 p^^t*^ J>5. 
A word signifying understanding and learning with which the 
Levites of the sons of Korah praised. 

Y. says, Know that the first book is by David, except the first 
two Psalms ; the next book is by the sons of Korah, seven by 
David and one by Asaph. The collector has separated them from 
the other, because they are connected together. J^^\ ^ ^J\ J^\ 

nnJj mp >:2i ^ ^ %xa^ •^eon mb Jtrnn n«w ^ nnJ iJlT 
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Psalm XLV.— mn^ TB^ ij-'ac^ mp '•ani) dojw ^y nv3Di>, 

(y. vn-c/j rSiv ak\oit»6riaofifP»p rdit vioU Kop€ ctr trvvtaiv^ t^drf vnip rov 
QyajnjTOv (D^^CHfiS^ as D^^t^ 1). 'A. ciri rotr Kplvois ra>v vc»v Kopc rnrior^* 
fioyoSf hrfui irpoa^iXiar. 2. vircp r»v dv6cl>¥ rS>v vlSiv Kop€, avp€(T€»$ 
iafui tls r6v ayainfr6v, O. VTTCp tS>v Kpiv^p .... rotr rfyennifjJvoit, 

I. pro his quae (V. iis qui) commutabuntur, filiis Corae (V. ad), 
intellectum, canticum pro dilecto. 

Tg. pm^ bv nwa^a ^dwikt nc^n pnn^D ^an^ i>y lim^sh 

W1NT1W Knratnni «3D K^DB^ mp >^yy. To praise the Sanhedrin 
of the time of Moses, which was spoken by prophecy through the 
sons of Korah, good intelligence, praise, and thanksgivings. 

^^^^ jjUu L-A-*^ nnn^ Ttr U^ r^^^-^b ^^^ Jsk mp 
n.<i-U iJU (bo) ^j^J"^ J^U UIjl«- eUji^nnn*^ TT aJoaj ^'i OJ) 
eUli y jr^ nnn^ j^l ^ H^\ j^^*^*^ j^^W jr^ uaJLld.1 (^jJl 

1^7 ^BW ""^K ")DW JU ^jb. An utterance of understanding, to 
describe the lovers of God, with which th^ Levites of the sons 
of Korah praise with a tune called Shushan. I have explained 
nn^^ "^^B^ as a description of the advantages of those who love 
God ; for the meaning of TT and nnn* is as follows : the first of 
those who love God is his successor ; then his followers (1. i^loi), 
both of which the Psalmist unites in TV\TT ; then the king is spoken 
of subsequently in the following words : *I speak of the things which 
I have made touching the king.' 

Y. vs^bS^I JujJLi jJLj mp ,yj ^J^\y^\ ^jUj Jlc vlcr^--^ 

^^\ ^jL:. ^ eUs^ D'^mnn p3 pubib^j ^^>l?»U btr\^ nn«B^ 
•pT ^^n ellji^ ^J^f^i ' J^J^ \m i^^ ^^\ o^j ^ yt^ 

^J«J ^^^1^1 ^ji^ U^ uy D'^^B^B^Jb ^ ^Ifi ? » ) ^J j^^ lT^^J 

^ j^ ,j-^ pn nDnDn i>tnB^ nnxB^ elljli^ ksi ^^^--.^^ L^ 
j^ i*ju 5lj dLL» ^ ^ u--iJ^ ^*^ j^ULL ^^^--.a. ^^--i-c vjl^i csU^ 

L^^ irai pB^a rtnn* Jli^ nrvr ■^^b' iJ^ ^ viJbJl^ :jljo 
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:niTT TB^ J\S dJlU vzJS^ »^ J». iU ^yJ^. Three* things 
are contained in this heading: i. The lily represents Isrmel 
amongst thorns, which at the end of the captivity will make its 
appearance like the lily in spring ; or as the lily has no beauty, 
BO are Israel in captivity, deprived of their king and robbed 
of happiness. 2. The word b^^ro refers to the direction given to 
the Messiah, what he is to do in order to be worthy of the great 
and promised time. 3. 'Song of lovt»^ in the ploral, for there 
are several loves, viz. the love of Qod to Israel and to his Messiah, 
and the love of the Messiah towards Qod and his nation. 

Bashi refers the lilies to the wise men, like the Targnm. 

Tm. JL ^\ w1 J-J^ r!^l\ l^JLii Jlii ^\ s::!^ ^^ ^\ 

v((h^ ^\ nn J J-J JyJl 11^ ^ sy^!)^ -^^ J^ *-J^j ^y 
kill ajLui^ I ^. : iy>» «» ijuL) ^yJ) l^Cu ^V aIII ^^ ujJ ^J^ y^^ 
l^\ p.5T..U JJUaJ^ ^^ J-JLiI eUU tU Jju l^" ^^ L^. 

i^jl3 ^ ^^^1^ s^y.«^. rt*^^ iJ^jL^K The name of an instni- 
ment or of a tone. TWl*V is a description of 1^, L e. a beaatifol 
and beloved song, which is agreeable to hear. The commentator 
(Saadyah) applies it to lovers, i. e. to describe the lovers of Gk)d. 
The most probable opinion is that this Psalm is said concerning 
David or Solomon, to praise one of them together with the nation 
which made him their king. He is a king who has no equal in 
his qualities, and is beloved above others with Qod. The author 
of the Psalm combines with this praise a prayer to Qod that he 
may assist the king to subdue his enemies. 

Meiri says it is an instrument to waken great love. — ^R says 
it is a lyre. — Imm. It means a song of love and friendship, com- 
posed in honour of Solomon after his coronation and marriage, 
written with great skill, for it has also a mystical meaning, which 
is as sweet as a lily. He, however, says that possibly this Psalm is 
based on a song beginning with D^^fiDtS^. — Anon, says that it is 
a Bong lovely as lilies, or it refers to an instrument or a tune. 

Psalm XLVI.— ")*b^ nioi>y i>y mp ^yi> nv^oi^. 

O'. v7rc/7 Tc^y viviv Kop€ xmip tS>v Kpvfftlnav ^dkfiSs, 'A. Ttaw vlS>v Kopc 
ciri v€aviorTjTo»v ficX^dijfui. S. rStw vlmp Kopc vnip t»p al^Pit^v ^d^. 
I. V. [I. pro] filiis Corae pro arcanis. 
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Tg. }VTn« ^DDHKn fDD n«u: mna mp ^^an prrr i>y nnar^ 

Knnns' now um«W porn pruo. To praise, by the sons of Korah, 
by the spirit of prophecy, at the time when their &ther was 
hidden from them, and they were saved and uttered the Psalm. 

S. ;]^j:^ j^ ^. mp ^33 ^ oy>^\^\ M g^--j Jyi. 

Uttering with which the sons of Korah said praise in a low and 
subdued melody. 

D.A. jLgJl Jl c:^VT, an instrument. — A.W. a kind of pleasant 
song.-rTm. says, iS^l ^ ,j-JLlU e)^ ^U. j^ ^J^ ^^, a low 
and subdued melody, sharp, and moving the soul by its tendeiiiess. 

Anon. iu^3 "h^i ^"^ Bnor^DKi^^D n y?':^^ \^ ipoNp n BnoonDK^^D 
nns' k''t jl» cy w» 'lyai pimoi^ yoB'o w^wr oi^yoi -pooi any linper 
rirxosx for py py -uno nrn nioron poy '•a d*-vid31 D'»Di>y3 va^oyc^ 

D7y^ VIDO noore^. An instrument which produces sweet and low 
[literally hidden] tones, which are not heard far off. Another 
opinion is, a song, the meaning being hidden, for this Psalm refers 
to the time of the redemption, which is unknown and hidden. 

Psalm LIII.— nni> V^tm xhrvQ i>y my(h. 

Qt, imp MatXie frvviattn rf A. *A. cirl x^h- ^fntrrrffjuoms A. S. duk 
Xopov w€p\ av¥*tr€9n rov A. 6. vircp rrjs xoptias (nmatus nnt A. E^. 

I. pro Abimelech intellectus David. Y. pro Maeleth intelligentiae 
David. 

Tg. Kao Hb^\t^ unfn wx^ pMO n toynnn Knoymi) ^y nraeh 

•m T 7y. To praise concerning the punishment of the wicked, who 
blaspheme the name of Kvpun, good inteUigence by David. 

S. ,^^*JJJ\ ^ J>^. uj^]y^^ M ^^^ UC^ p a ^AJ j^^ljJ J^. 
Spoken by David. An instruction of wisdom with which the 
Levites praise in Jerusalem with drums. 

D. A. J^, drum. — Sy. TVTtO is an instrument, called also 7\tX0 
and ^^^n, although it is rather different from those. Some say 
n^no refers to the dominion of the Christians (DHK) and the Arabs 
(i>KyOC^), since Esau (Dn«) married the daughter of Ishmael rhrXD 
(Gen. xxviii. 9). — Y. mentions the latter opinion. — ^Anon. D^BTia p 

^vin nv in:n -^dw Kin p i^yi ^in pra wm jy^ '-^yni mi^nDni. 

A kind of drum as ^M, the two instruments are therefore mentioned 
together. 
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Psalm lvi.— viw TTOC E3n3D yrh D^pim thru, rw b rnxh 

O^ vntp Tov \aov rov airo rnv dyUuf fU/iaKpvfjLfUpov, r^ Aavid c^( 
<mjKoypa<t)iap, 6iv6t€ iKpannrav avrhv ol aX\6<Pv\oi cV rt6 (see Sy.). 
*A. vjrcp irtpuTTtpas akoKov fuucpv<rfJM¥ rov Aavid rovcirov rcXcMW, «r rf 
ffpar^o'ai avruv (^vXiariaiovs cV Ft ^. S. imtp riji ntpiartpatf vtro rov <j>v\ov 
avTov dimafuvov rov A. rov Tair€iv6(l>povos tcai dfjMfiov, Srt Koriirxov avriw 
ol (jivXumaioi cV Fc^. 6. vircp r^r ntpiartpas . . . , E^. vircp r^r ircpc- 
OTfpas rfj£ fioyyCKakov KiKpvfipevav r^ A. fir irnikoypa<f)ia», i^6m iKptrnjiraM 
avTov ol aXX<$<^vXoi cV Ff ^. 

I. Y. pro populo, qui a Sanctis longe factus est, David in tituli 
inscriptione, cum teuuerunt eum Allophyli in Geth. 

Tg. ppmno n y^v2 Kpinc^ rwb nb^nryi b^tsrn khb^jo bjf nrae^ 
nnK na d^^ yx w yn mhv ^th pnacnw prm prmp p 

na3 ^KflK'^/D n^nv To praise concerning the congregation of 
Israel, which is likened to a silent dove at the time when they are 
removed from their cities and return and praise the Lord of the 
world, like David, humble and perfect, when the Philistines took 
him at 6ath. 

n:i ^ (^^^.^^jLJa^JuJi »Xl^ ^^^.^^ ^*)^^1 A^ ^L^Ja^U A kind 
of song with which the constant Levites praise. He uttered it 
concerning the submission of the distant congregation when the 
Philistines seized him in Oath. 

D.A. JyJ i^Ji ^\ ^^^ J^ ^j ^1 Uu. J^ jLi:, 

L^ JIj (jsi\ ii^i »j ^^^^ r\y\'* ^jjii D^pim tht< n:v bv n»D^ 
Uy ^ Jil Jy ^^ fi-^jA D^« p^C-5 yi>Dn ^ru ^jw 
^^^i«j ^Jfi• ^ ,Tyt5^ uuj (^jij *B nnoK K^ *noi^K: .miD^n >T\vh\xi 

D^3 D^npnnn ^a Jy ^^ ^sil\ ^ ^j^ D^pim. Thus the 
exiles are called 'dumb' in Ivi. The dove is the nation, as in 
Cant. ii. 14, which is obliged to be dumb ; com p. Ps. xxidx. 3, 10; 
Is. liii. 7. They are called 'far* because they are distant from 
Jerusalem, as it is said, ' Although I have cast them far off amongst 
the heathen' (Ezek. xi. 16). 

Sy. JL*i XLS. \\'\jl\ jj!jJ ^^Xi^jq p^j jflj^l 5-»U* JL^ sLjP-'^ 

n^Vj ^;;JL2LU bvntr jo^ Di?K n^v ^jju^ l^ls :na j^ J D^ne^D 
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l^jao jj p^ c^jJl hvr\^ ^^ jl^ D^pim Jjjj /ai D^^nan \3a> 
Ij^j »U\ |>i^j j^U Ij^ j^^Jb v^ ^y^ ^ cr* 

cnna ^^ki iJ^aS na pnnD J ^j-Jj jyil ^^. L-^ uyUUJJ iju» 
/ai VD nne^ kS ruy: wm twa -Tin nu ^y UjI Jls^ 'ai yoe^K «!> 
n^^^^. c^jlsjU na ^ on^c^i'DJl li^ U jjl^ g^l iIa nin Jls^ 

Jl) o^ ^^ fjKIB^ JLc gj-jjJl ijufc ^^b ^j! ^-iJl^xJ D^pm DfjK 
^1 W ^^DK iJ^ii^^,^ .\c \Joy*Ju^ ji^J^t. Israel are likened to 
doves (Hosea vii. 11), who are far from the Temple (D7K, D71K). 
Others say that D^K meaus 'dumb,' for Israel is tortured and 
cannot open the mouth (Isaiah liii). This Psalm David composed 
when seized by the Philistines, but he began it with the dove 
in order that the title ' concerning Israel ' should be understood. 

Y. translates as Sy., and says, nn Jl u. ^^-^JL) d5>K n^V b^ iJy 
J! »j^r±-^ DV^'TI D^JK iJ^^ .ruva 13K ^b fM^ ^O JIjj j^tjf LfjJl 

u^ pl^ J^^ ome^BJ! i-jj i^iiijil i^jJl n^rwhh na ^ ^-^ 

^^ Ijjkj ijIKB^ ^^ u-ili^^ D^nC^D Jl Mjj;t^. *^1 *^n JJJ* c5JJl 

•jl ^ D^pim DTK wv i>y ^ ks^^ ^-^^ *-*>* (^ *-**^ "-^ 

• . . I^Ujt^. »^.ij jXa. He refers it to David, who said of himself, 

* Oh that I had wings like a dove * (Ps. Iv. 7 [6]). D^pim D^JK refers 
to a place at Gath, where the Philistines kept him bound. The 
redactor of the book thought that this Psalm referred to David, 
who was kept prisoner by the Philistines, who were far off (D7K 
from DHS/Ktol). 

A.W. renders *dove of distant castles.* — Q. says David called 
himself a dumb dove. — Meiri supposes it to denote an instrument 
which sounds like the cooing of doves. — R. the treachery (ruv from 
W) of Elam, which promised help. 

Anon. I^TOK rUfTI p ^KBTD D^i>im JTOH '*D Bnprj\3 ^ KJ^M^p 

(sic) manm p m i^ewnntr itD3 m^ax py wrw wsb)^ d^d^jko 
run mvna niDTon m nn 6ki nnw m\3Kb %ti .rrraK pb^5>d papm 
npmon r\y\^ inrm id«; toii .vinDBiDS \r\}h ipcm inwn ^y 
rnr th^ •tna pmK run .nava nax ^b fn^ ^d dikb^ id3 nina 
. rrw 01^3 .xh^ dib^ ^ p^po d^jk n^* k"i ^tne^ pwD D^pim 
pha^ vn Kiv DnD^Jto dv pari^ *Tin3 npmon n^o Dy)«D Dmu 

ps^n nn IHDD *nn^. ' A society of far distant men,' derived from 
ITD^MD (Gen. xxxvii 7), i.e. David compares himself and his com- 
YOL. n. E 
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panions, when in Gath, as a dove which is flying fitr off, beiBg 
far away from the land of IsraeL The right expLmation ia ' like a 
dove far away and dumh, being afraid to speak.' 

Pbalm lvii.— ^3bd imaa onao •m^ nnen W rtmh 
rnyDD biw^* 

O'. fuj ^M^€ipjii^ rf Am/id tU anikaypatf^iaiff cV rf avriw ^MMUpomtw 
iM vpoawrov Taovk c2r t6 tnnjkaio¥, 2. vtpi rov, fuj Ikaf^ipifis^ rov 
Aaa4d rov Tair€i96<l>povo£ koi dftMfiov ('A« roircuoO rcXciov). 

I. Y. ne disperdas, David in titoli inscriptionem, com fhgenmt 
(Y. fugeret) a facie Saul in speluncam. 

Tg. T hv "iowiK i>3nn nb di idk n pn Knpy ^ wxsA 

vn'htDH^ b^vm Dnp JO iTpiyoa D^iw 1^30 mn. To praise oon- 
ceming the calamity when David said, 'Do not destroy;* said by 
David, humble and perfect, when he fled before Saul to the cave. 

dJL^ ^ (1 Wfri) ^y JL-^^Ui! ^y (jXi ^j^, . A kind of song by David, 
with which the Levites praise, and which David composed when 
flying from Saul to the cave, asking in it not to destroy. 

Sy. does not explain nnm 7K. — ^Y. takes it as an exclamation 
like Deut. ix. 26. — Anon, is nearly of the same opinion, saying, 

bn 'ii>3 nriKTi ^« 'cw nych ynp mnr ^b^ irm ^3bd rhtm tw6 
inn^nKTi bn ^K^axb yn 'kb^ inna w^rm.— Qamhi and LE. take 

it as the beginning of a song. — Meiri and R. say, David prays that 
he should not die. 

Psalm lxk—'idV? mb DToo nnv pw bv raDDi>. 

O^. rois dWoiciOrjaofiipois cfrt 9h OTtjkaypaxfiiaM rf Aavtd fir didagifK 
'A. M Kpiiwp ftapTvptag rairf cyoO rcXcibv rov Aavid. 2. vwip rfir dpAiy 
liopTvpia Tov ranti»6<l>poifOi Koi dfi&funt rov AavXd tls didaxiyy. 

I. (Y. pro) his qui immutabuntur, in tituli insciiptionem (Y. ipd) 
David, in doctrinam. 

Tg. nn T bv pBHQ ]2b) apjn ^n n winno pny b Krae^ 

Hfthnb* To praise concerning the old witness of the sons of Jacob 
and Laban, a copy by David for teaching. 

iJJ)^^^ j>, a » 11 JLjtJ AJ ^-^^. This is a kind of song of David 
with which the Levites praise with a tune called Susan, and its 
object is to make generally known the help of Qod. 

Sy. ^^L*j^ :p> U-;\l ^jbJ [\]jj\ ijL^l ^^j^ JLc v£ob=-^ 

* Sec Pi. xvi. 
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nny UyT^minJl ^ nny ^. niivoJl v^*^' J^ nny lenc^ i^y 

the instigator upon 8u8an, the testimony, a blot to David for teach- 
ing, nny tt^ir refers to the people who observe the commandments ; 
this prayer is taught by David for the people in misfortune. 

Y. translates as Sy. The following is his commentary: iJ^ 

W intrj ill. dJjJLi ^^A^j^M Ui^nnv ^-JLc ^,-jjuj ^UUxS^ 
eUij ^a,.U lil JL^ Jjj SuJ^ ^ nny Jy^ •D^iBnc^-j f^^ 

n^y ^*1 ^L. D^^ene^ means the Messiah and the pious men, who 
are likened to lilies ; nny is a proof that the passage refers to the 
Messiah ; comp. t Kings xL 12. The Messiah is either Zerubbabel 
or David himself. 

A. W. nny like nnao, golden, so nny jcne^. — Rashi applies it to 
the Sanhedrin. See the anonymous author. — Meiri and Remokh 
take nv^ \^^ as a choice instrument (from MV). — M. takes 
1D^^=l^3Tn^, i.e. to stir up the heart. Thus a noble instrument 
chosen for teaching and to stir up the heart. — R. to teach Israel 
to pray. 

Anon, mem -WD py '^ itTBrteTD n nny .icntra nom •^^tr 
pi .onwna Dn«wi oncra innw 'iSa nv inyw p idvi o^Koni 
nw nnn n« vbv in^ pi wdkit ids ama Dnp^ inane^ Dnao 
Dr6n^ nn^nr tracnc^ iVroie^ pnruD ^jr }nny i>y K"n .nnyn 
ranS "ithb '^d no^i^ : nni> 'cnmn:^ loa ontci poy ^^nai Ditc 
ncv no vmoi^^B^ in "ptaioBa K"n .nVpnb i^i^n^ na v:^iy 
yac^jB^ inKD m Dn^nb nnio dn pnn^D^ W dik oy on^^M 

nyii> i)an n« X^bn nur K^B^ lai'i^ apy* (see Targum). A song 
pleasant like a lily, nny means beauty and ornament, like DnSD, 
meaning that his words are beautiful like a jewel. Others say 
that nny means the witness (decision) of the Sanhedrin, who are 
likened to lilies ; the Sanhedrin advised David to make war upon 
Aram, Ammon, and Edom. IDT? means to teach and to under- 
stand how to praise God. Others Eay, to learn from the Sanhedrin 
whether it was allowable for him to wage war upon Aram, after 
the agreement made between Laban and Jacob (Qen. xxxi. 52). 

X 2 
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Psalm lxix.— inij D^^ene^ i>y rwch. 

Tov AavUi, 2. vircp rttv awSStv, 

I. V. pro his (V. pro iis), qui commatabantur. 

Tg. Tin T bv pnn^D nii>a by KPOB^. To praise ooDcerniDg the 
exile of the Sanhedrin by David. — S. as aboTe *. — ^Y. D^IB^MB^, the 
remnant of Israel, who are in exile and suffering. 

Psalm lxx.— n^ami) Trh mxh. 

O^. r^ Aavld *U dvafivrfirtP,'-i'th t6 a&aal fit cvptov (rovro /r idou luw 
apTiypa<f>oii tipov^ <V cVcok dc o^* irX^ o(^ iropa rf 'Eppaiijf^ offrt «ic^ 
roir o^XXocff cvp/o-iccrai). *A. roO A. roO apofUfinfa-Ktiw, 

I. y. psalmus D. In rcmemorationem, quod salvnm feeerit eum 
Deus. 

Tg. KTUub Tinv bjf nanob -in T h? «rnB^. To praise by David 
to remember the use of incense. 

S. iJUl ^jj ^^^Ji\ji\ u> ^.^-HI ^^bJ ^. A composition of 
David's with which the Levites praise in remembrance of God. 

Other commentaries as above, Ps. xxxviii. 

Psalm LXXV.— tb^ ^Dt6 "noTo nrrcn i>« n»Db. 

O'. fJL^ dia(l>6€iprjff ^tdXfios <f^v r^ *A(ra^. 2. ircpl a^6afiaias ^jtakiti^ 
TOV 'Acrd^. 

I. ne corrumpas, psalmus Asaph Canticum (V. cantici Asaph). 

Tg. r|DKn ^nv by wnmenn Toy bann t6 in noK n pn «raB6 

tn^cn. To praise at the time when David said, * Do not destroy thy 
people.' 

S. csU^J "i ijj}y-i IjJLlj ^;^yi^\ji\ ^DkJI »j ^--^ j>jbJ a«*. 
Praise by David with which the Asaphite Levites praise, interceding 
and saying, * Do not destroy.' 

All commentators agree that David prays to God not to destroy 
Israel. 

Psalm lxxvii.— mortD ^onb pnrp by rw3tDb. 

O^ imip 'Idc^ow ^oX/A^c r^ *A(ra<^. 'A. cirl *ldi$ovfA fUkfdfuia rf 
haafft, 2. dia *Idt^ov/i ^^ rov 'Aira^. 

I. pro Idithum, huic Asaph Psalmus. V. pro Idithun, psalmua 
Asaph. 

Tg. KnnnKnn PlDKb pnn^ n^ by Nnne^. To praise, by Jeduthun, 
to Asaph a Psalm. 

» See Pi. xlv. * See Pe. xlv. 
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S. ItniTj ^DKJI ^ c^!>^^ M -r<--3 J^ tUj- This is a Psalm 
inih which the constant (Leyites) descendants of Asaph and 
Jeduthon praise. 

T. The prophecy came to Jeduthun and rested npon Asaph by 
the Holy Spirit.— Meiri takes pnn^ h^ as pnn^^, to Jeduthun. 

Psalm LXXX.— niDTD ^p^ nny ly^cne^ i>y mwoi). 

O . {mlp T&p iXXoi»$rj<roftfvta¥ fiaprvptop rf *Afr^^, yftaXfios [vvcp rov 
'Aotrvp^]. *A. 2. vircp rAv Kptwviv iMopruptat (jM&v fiaprvpla) rov 

I. y. pro his (V. iis) qui immntabuntnr (I. in) testimonium Asaph 
pro Assyrio (V. psabnus). 

Tg. ^n^^ bv tmn^K nnnoa ppojmtD n pnn^D ^an^ h? ^pqb^ 

Knraenn ^DKH. To praise, respecting the Sanhedrin, who are 
busy with the testimony of the law, by Asaph praise. 

S. sJiU ^^' ^DKJ! ^j^ i:iy^]^\ M ^^, i'>L^ Ax^ ^j 
^^^«^^«Jb. Praise of testimony with which the Asaphite Levites 
praise with a tune called Susan. 

Rashi refers the Psalm to Israel, who witnessed the three 
captivities. — I.E. ^Ty, according to A. W. a beautiful thing. — Q. 
does not accept this explanation, but says that the meaning is 
unknown. — Meiri, who refers it to an instrument, quotes the 
opinion that nny=pn, a fixed rule for this instrument. — ^Anon. 
quotes the opinions already given. 

Psalm LXXXI. — Compare above, Ps. vii. 
S. t|0KJ1j ^mJI DHK ITOJI ^^ ^:iy^]^^ M -rt--> Jy. An 
utterance with which the constant Levites of the families of Obed 
Edom of Gath and of Asaph praise (in Ps. Ixxxiv, and of Eorah). 

Psalm LXXXVII.— nnsf mtDW mp "^ish. 
The Greek and Latin translators treat the words 'His foun- 
dation ' etc as a separate verse (comp. A. V.). 

Tg. KnnnK did bv no^non ktit^b^ nowiK mp ^331 j\rrv bv 

jmjh psn. By the sons of Eorah this Psalm is uttered, being 
based upon the mouth of the fathers of old. 

LT^^ J-t*> ^ i^LkI. Praise with which the Levites, the sons 
of Eorah, praise ; a description of the Temple, the foundations 
of which are on the Temple mount. 
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T. The baflif of this Psalm is the description of the ezoeUence 
of the holy mountains; comp. Ps. IxxxviL 3. Others say tlie 
Psalm describes the foundation of the glory of God. 

I. E. says that the Psalm was composed by one of the grand- 
children of Samuel ; the Psalm refers to the foundation of the holy 
mountains. So also Q. 

Psalm LXXXVm.— n\:yi> ni>re h? mych mp ^»^ mDio tv 

O^ ^d^ ^^/iov rotr vim; Kopc, clr ni r Aor vircp BiacXc ^ rov Aroiyt ^ jw Bi , 
drwffcrfftf 9 AlfMV rf *IopaiyX/rj7. *A. Z. ^/la fifX^^funof rAr vlAr Kop^, r^ 
piKotroi^ rf Ctrl x^P**? (^* ^^ X^^^) ^^ ^t^X'^t nmrnnumvtft r^ Jjf^kw 

I. v. psalmus cantici filiis Corae (V. canticum psalmi), in finem« 
pro Maleleth ad respondendum, intellects Aemat (V. Eman) la* 
trahelitae. 

Tg. Ki>3B^ ^ruB^ HTwb)^ b mp ^:aT pm^ 5>j; mmenni vrw 

nyr p*m ^T i'P Kno. Song and praise by the sons of Eorah, con- 
cerning a prayer to praise good intelligence by Heman the native. 
S. ijU-lj J«>Vi?> mp ^:3 ^ ^^^yMjW u. ^^^^ jts^ Uukj 

uo^ -itDnD Jl lift UjIj ^j1 jJ yiJI lU*. ^;^ \j^js lSjj^i\^ ^j,sj\ 
j^JJb )^^^ ^J\ mp ^33 ^U M ^:^y^^^' |tyn ^»i mp ^3a J\ 

iJLftJu* 1^1 JL^^ iJaiUl I'XJk^ n)^b \^y^ p^jJjL^ |0M ^^.j 

w non ma wnn ova *Jy Jjl. v1>4^ ^J^ »-i^-*jj ^,1 JL*j ^^ 

n^. Praise, with which the Korahite Levites praise with drums, 
and the Hemanites give the intelligent responses. The meaning of 
this Psalm is that there are three composers, but it is as we said, 
that the whole book is by David, but this Psalm he handed over 
to the BODS of Eorah for the music, and the Hemanites for re- 
sponses, which is the meaning of nuy7 ; hence the dagesh as in t^y 
(Isaiah xxvii. 2). 

Rashi explains ni^y^ xhxxo Israel being sick and oppressed. 
Heman, one of the sons of Zerah, who are called sons of TiriD 
because they have composed Psalms. — Q. says the same. — ^Meiri 
takes n^HD as an instrument. — Anon., a well-known Psalmist. 

I. E., although, as usual, explaining n^HD as the beginning of a 
liturgy, refers it to the sickness of the Pbalmist, and explains ni9^ 
as meaning to answer; comp. TWiV ^P (Exod. xxxiL 18). He 
quotes the Karaite Joshua, who says that Heman was a grandson 
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of Samuel, who is called mTK because be was familiar witb tbe 
singers, most of wbom spring from bis family. Otbers say tbe 
miK is tbe same as XV^^ i.e. son of Zerab, bis brotber being 
Etban. Otbers say tbat Heman and Etban are brotbers, sons 
of Ezra. — ^Tm. is of tbe same opinion. — ^A. D. renders ni^Sf^ by 
'LjlII, to sing; so also Anon, jtot eantar. 

PsAuc LXXXIX.— ^mmn \m6 i^wo. 

(/. AMfi rf 'Itrpofiklrn. ""AXXor MBiifi rf ZapaiTjf. "AXkos' AMp r^ 
I. Intellect&s Heman Istrabelitae. V. Intellectus Etban Ezrahitae. 

Tg. ^Krono p Kntn Di-nam Kn^ bj^ noKntn tcta xfjans^. Good 

intelligence uttered by Abrabam, wbo came from tbe east. 

Otber commentators agree tbat Etban was one of the singers, 
except Remokb, wbo says tbat be was one of tbe ten elders. 

Psalm XC— nBTDi> rfw). 
(/. Upotrtvx^ .... I. V. Oratio .... 

Tg. tnrnoa b^ytr* n^a kdp un na '^ toa^ rwo ^hn Hrxfri. 

Prayer wbicb Moses, tbe propbet of Qod, prayed wben tbe people 
of Israel sinned in tbe desert. 

S. tli\ ^j^j ^j^ y^ t^. ^-f--^ »>!-•• Prayer witb wbicb tbe 
[Levites of tbe] sons of Moses prayed. 

The opinions on tbis Psalm are summed up in tbe following 
lines of tbe anonymous commentator: \2TO\ PtDK iWO KtDC^ Pt3IC 

toa n \xh trbn hjtd '*^:h \r^ "m ^a 'tfh en .mionD Vp2:l th 

T}SnSt\ HKn n*iDa. Some say tbat Moses composed tbis Psalm, and 
David incorporated it in bis collection ; otbers tbink tbat David is 
tbe autbor who gave it to tbe sons of Moses, tbe Levites, for recita- 
tion, just as be did with Asaph, tbe sons of Eorah, and Jeduthan. 
Tbe rabbis say tbat Moses is the autbor of tbis Psalm and of tbe 
following ten; and so Moses blessed eleven tribes with eleven 
blessings (Deut. xxxiii). 

Psalm XCn.— MOT wh TB^ niDTtD. 
(/. ^^oikfAs tfdfjt (2. f cTfui ^^akfiov) fit rijp ^fupaw rov cafifiarov. 
L y. psalmus cantici, in die sabbati. 

Tg. KMBH WW bv nKtsnp DTK nWC n fcOW Krar. Praise and 
song which Adam, the first man, said upon tbe sabbath day. 
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Pbalm cm.— Tni>. 

o'. ry Aovtd. I. V. ipsi David. 

Tg. n«iaJ3 IDKHK nn n^ ^y. Spoken by David in a prophecy. 
The Greek and Latin translations, as well as the Targom, kept the 
word n^77n. LXX in some MSS. r^r morpo^^r *Kyyalov koX Zaxapiav. 
S. \j^y^ fjji^ 5>*^*^, praise the eternal and say. 
Tm. has idready forestalled the modem critics. He says : ^^:«.* 

^ J^. ^.j^ju^ ^jjs}\ myJl^ Dn^f^Jl ^j iUfc tju* \^jSi>^ 

»liju> . The meaning of it^bbty at the beginning is to call on the 
congregation to join him in the praise of Qod. Compare Fs. xcr 
(see Graetz, Psalmen, etc., p. 9). 

Pbalm CXX.— mi^yon nnsf. 

I. canticum ascensdm. Y. canticom gradnum. 

Tg. KDVinn rplDO ^y nDKntn vrw. Praise uttered oonoeming 
the rising of the deep ^ 

S. i£>^ Ai^. JJ ^ a . t,.i. Praise with a loud voice. 

D. A. «r 1 jJI , degree. All commentaries agree that these fifteen 
Psalms were recited by the Levites on the fifteen steps leading 
from the Court of the men to that of the women in the Temple. — 
Q. quotes an opinion that it refers to the ascent (comp. TVlfDn, 
Ezra vii. 9) from exile, by which Israel will be restored to its own 
God. — Remokh makes the fifteen agree with the numerical value 
of iT, Yah. 

Psalm CXXVn.— nt)ivi>. 

0^ ^ T&¥ avafioBii&p (alia exempl. add. rvO ZoXo^Mtir). 'A.Z. 
fcfia T&v dvcfiaaMtiy Salomonis. 

I. y. canticum graduum Salomonis (I. Solomonis). 

Tg. rtob^ T bv, by Solomon. 

S. ^jV »■»)■*» r/^ u>^ ^ L5^ ^^j^ A-i/> M a t ■*« >%* Praise with a 
loud voice in matters concerning Solomon ; probably, as I. £. says, 
for Solomon, who wished to build the Temple. 

^ The legend in the Babylonian Talmad (Sokkah, fol. 53 a) says that when 
David was digging to find the deep, it rose tremendouBly and threatened to 
flood the world ; then David said these fifteen Psalms and the deep retired. 
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From all these different expositions of the titles of the 
Psalms it is evident that the meaning of them was early lost ; 
in fact the LXX and the other early Greek and Latin trans- 
lators offer no satisfSEKstory explanation of most of them. Of the 
best Jewish commentators like Ibn Ezra and David Qamhi, 
the former treats them as the opening words of popular 
melodies, the other as names of instruments, both confessing 
that the real meanings are unknown. Saadyah is no more 
successful; the Karaitic authors refer them mostly to the 
present exile, which is more Midrashic than the Midrash upon 
which the Targum is based. Immanuel and Bemokh put 
Averroism in them and in the Psalms. The Syriac headings 
are a comparatively late production and arbitrary. That titles 
are omitted in the Hebrew text can be seen from the LXX : 
as (24) ; i»4 (i»5); ^6 (^7) ; ^8 (29) ; 30 (31) ; 3a (33) ; 37 
(38); 4a (43) ; 47 (48) ; 65 (66) ; 69 (70) ; 70 (71) ; 75 (76) ; 
79(80); 90 (91); 92 (93); 93 (94); 94 (95); 96 (97); 97 
(98); 98(99); 99(100); 103(104); 104(105); 106 (107); 
113 (ii4)-ii8 (119); 135 (136); 136 (137); 137 (138); 
142 (143); 143 (144); 145 (146); 146 (147); 148 (149)- 
Thus when all traditional matter is exhausted, the only re- 
maining resource is the critical method, which, however, on 
the present subject has as yet made no considerable progress. 
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AUTHORS AND WORKS QUOTED IN AN 
ABRIDGED FORM. 



*A. = Aqnila \ 

*E. =: Quinta 

O'. = LXX \ (p. 9). 

2. = Symmachns 
e. = Theodotion^ 
Anon. = AnonymouB Commentator (p. 33). 
A.S. = Ali ben Soleiman (p. 37). 
A. W. = Abu-1-Walld (p. 34). 
B. B. = (Jehudah) Ben BaVam (p. 35). 
D. A. = David ben Abraham (p. so). 

I. = Itala (p. 9). 
I. E. = Abraham ibn Ezra (p. 35). 
Imm. = Immanuel ben Solomon (p. 33). 
J. R. = Jacob ben Reuben (p. 37). 
Men. = Menahem Meiri (p. 30). 
M. N. = Moees ben han-Nesiah of England (p. 29). 
P. = Solomon Pirhon (p. 27). 
Q. = David Qamhi (p. 28). 
K = Abraham Remokh (p. 30). 
Rashi = Solomon of Troyes (p. 35). 

S. = Saadyah Qaon (p. 10). 
S. D. = Saadyah ibn Dan4n (p. 32). 
Sy. = Salmon ben Yeroham (p. 18). 
Tg. = Targum (p. 10). 
Tm. = Thanhum of Jerusalem (p. 30). 
V. = Vulgate (p. 9). 
Y. = Yepheth ben Eli (p. 20). 

' Theie 6ye according to f1eld*t Hexapla. 
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n. 

THE ORIGIN AND MUTUAL RELATION OF 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 

[P. H. Woods.] 

Tbx subject of this paper is one upon which so much has 
been alieadj written, that it may seem to some to have been 
hir\j threshed out. That this however is not altogether the 
ease is clear from the variety of conclusions arrived at by 
those who have made the work their special study. This 
very fiict both justifies and necessitates a certain indepen- 
dence of judgment and treatment in any one who would 
solve for himself as much of these problems as seems possible. 
Where we have so many masters, none can claim absolute 
authority. This was the reason why, some years ago, I 
began, for my own sake and that of my pupils, to attack 
this subject as freely and independently as possible ; and the 
reason why I venture now to publish the results of my work 
is that. I found that, while they contained little that is abso- 
lutely new, they did not, as far as I could tell, exactly agree 
witii those arrived at by others. At any rate there is, I 
believe, a considerable difierence in some of the arguments 
adduced, and in the manner of treating them. It will be 
seen that the essential feature in the line of argument 
adopted is the importance attached to parallelism of sequence 
between the three Synoptics, as distinguished from mere re- 
semblance in subject-matter and even language. 

Though the general line of argument, and the rough 
draft of the Table, were in the first instance worked out in- 
dependently, I afterwards obtained some valuable hints from 
Dr. Holtzmann's earlier work^, and found Mr. Rushbrooke's 

' Die Synoptiaeken Evan^itn, 1863. Bat tee p. 94. 
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Synopticon an invalQable help in revision. The publication of 
that book has rendered a service to the study of the Sjmoptic 
Gospels, which can never be too gratefully acknowledged ^. 

I should be glad to take this opportunity of expressing 
my indebtedness to my pupils, Mr. Oreen and Mr. Peake, 
and to Professor Sanday and the Sev. K Shann, who, partly 
by actual co-operation and partly by their kind sympathy and 
encouragement, have lightened what seemed at times an 
almost hopeless task. 



The first three Oospels in many parts resemble each other 
very closely, not merely in the subjects selected, but also in 
the order in which these sulgects are given, the way in which 
they are treated, and frequently also in the actual language 
employed. In all these respects they present an obvious 
contrast to the evidently independent narrative of the fourth 
Gospel. 

The first question we naturally ask is whether any one of 
these three Gospels was the source of the other two ? Now if 
St. Matthew^ or St. Luke were the original Gospel, we cannot 
at all satisfactorily explain the omission of so much important 
matter in St. Mark ; and on the view that any one of the 
three is the original source, it is difficult to account in many 
cases for the alterations of language found in the other two. 
These objections takeu together seem fisital to the originality 
of either St. Matthew or St. Luke, and the second raises at 
first sight a presumption against that of St. Mark. 

Assuming then for the present that no one of these Gospels 
is the original, the next question which arises is whether 
we can trace in them any single common source which forms 
the basis or groundwork of all three ; or whether the parallel 
passages are merely different forms of a number of scattered 

^ For some differences in arrangement of parallelism see p. 97. 

' Hie names St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke are used throughout of 
the three first Gospels, or of the authors of these Gospels, without any intention 
of prejudging the question of actual authorship, with which this paper does not 
deal 
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fragmentB of written or oral tradition, which have been 
pieced together by the several evangelists each in his own 
way. The latter alternative is rendered more than im- 
probable from the fact that in many parts of the Gospels 
two of the Synoptists, and sometimes all three, follow for 
several chapters consecntively nearly the same order of 
events^. This agreement in order is one of the most 
striking features in the first three Gospels; and the more 
closely we examine them, the greater it will be found to 
be. We are therefore bound to decide in favour of the 
first alternative. We then have to ask a further question. 
How far and by what methods can we trace this common 
basis ? It is obvious, I think, that we are not justified at 
the outset in necessarily limiting it to what is actually 
common to aU three Synoptists ^. This would be to assume 
that all three evangelists made a point of omitting nothing 
which they found in this original source. On the other 
hand it can, I think, be satisfactorily proved that in many 
cases the original element is only to be found in two of 
them, and in some few cases probably only in one. 

I will now give the reasons which seem to me to prove 
conclusively that the original basis of the Synoptical Gospels 
coincided in its range and order with our St. Mark ^ (i) The 
earliest and the latest parallels in all three Gospels coincide 
with the beginning and end of St. Mark. The first is the 
ministry of St. John the Baptist, the last the visit of the 
women to our Saviour's tomb. (2) With but few exceptions 

^ It it not argued that aome SamnUunff hypothenB may not conoeivably be 
the tme explanation of the first origin of the common source, but that it does 
not account directly for the composition of our Synoptical Gospels throughout. 

' This is done by Dr. Abbott (in his article in the ninth edition of the 
Eneydop€Bdia Britanniea, in which he carries out his view to all its logical 
absurdity). 

* By our St. Biark here and throughout is meant our present Gospel accord- 
ing to the best critical texts, and excluding therefore xvi. 9-20, against the 
genninenets of which this inquiry alone will be found to add strong evidence. 
No Marean section of anything like the same importance is absent from 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
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we find parallels to the whole of St. Mark in either St. 
Matthew or St. Luke, and to by fiur the larger part in both. 

(3) The wrder of the whole of St. Mark, excepting of coorse 
what is peculiar to that Gospel, is confirmed either by St. 
Matthew or St Lake, and the greater part of it by both« 

(4) A passage parallel in all three Synoptists is never tin- 
mediately followed in both St Matthew and St Luke by & 
separate incident or discourse common to these two evangelists 
alone. (5) Similarly in the parts common to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke alone, no considerable fragments, with some 
doubtful exceptions ^, occur in the same relative order, so that 
it is unlikely that they formed part of the original source. 
(6) To this we may add the &ct that in the same parts the 
difierences between St. Matthew and St Luke are generally 
greater than in those which are common to all three. 

Not one of these arguments ia of itself necessary to prove 
our point. That the Synoptists should have preserved so much 
of the original source and of its order, is for the Gospel student 
a happy accident which enables him to determine its limits 
with a certain degree of exactness. It may be added that 
arguments of a like kind could not be adduced to prove the 
priority of a Gospel resembling St Matthew or St Luke. 

The first mrgument will hardly be disputed, but its nal 
force is only fully felt when we bear in mind that the simi- 
larity of the first three Gospels consists in the phraseology, 
and even the sequence of phrases, as well as in the subject- 
matter. The second is based, not on the number of words 
and phrases which St Mark has in common with St. Matthew 
or St. Luke, or with both, but on the amount of parallel 
matter taken in block, those parts being considered parallel 
which contain the same subject or subjects with a marked 
resemblance of treatment and language. The exceptions 
spoken of become quite insignificant if wc regard the parable 

* Cf. Matt. xii. 22-30 with Luke xi. 14-23 ; xii. 38-42 with xi. 29-32 ; xii. 
43-45 with XI. 24-26. See pp. 77, 78. Perhape we should add Matt. xii. 
33-35 compared with Luke vL 43-45. 
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of the tares (Matt. xiiL 24-30) as parallel to that of the seed 
growing secretly (Mark iv. 26-29), and the general statement of 
healings (Matt. xv. 30, 31) as parallel to the miracle of the deaf 
man of Decapolis (Mark vii 32-37), and covering to a certain 
extent that of the blind man of Bethsaida (Mark viiL 22-26) ^ 

The value of the fourth and fifth arguments may seem to 
depend on a too arbitrary distinction between what can or 
cannot be r^;arded as distinct incidents or fitigments of 
history ; bat in no case does the parallelism of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke beyond their co-parallelism with St. Mark extend 
further than a few verses ^. It is also noticeable that in the 
portions contained in St. Matthew and St. Luke alone there are, 
even within what are certainly separate incidents (such as the 
Temptation), greater variations of order than are usually found 
in the parts common to all three. But the full strength of 
these arguments, and also the sixth, can only be seen after 
a detailed comparison, the results of which it is difficult to 
tabulate. 

The third argument is by £ur the most important, and 
requires some fuller explanation. When we say that the order 
of St. Mark is maintained either by St. Matthew or St. Luke, 
we mean the relative order, without taking into account the 
insertions by either of what is not in St. Mark at all, or the 
omisaiims from St. Mark by both. It is clear that this is all 
that is needed for our present argument, and adds greater 
wei^t to it than if the order had been exact. In a word, we 
find so general a tendency to state the &cte of St Mark in the 
order of St. Mark, that this order is very frequently preserved, 
even though the introduction of new matter or the omission 
of Marcan matter entirely changes the context. That there 
should happen to be no portion of St. Mark of which the 
order cannot be traced either in St. Matthew or St. Luke 
shows how far-reaching this tendency was. It may be added 

* The ground for Msmning tach » ]>ar&llelifm is the order in which these 
pMsaget ooour (see Table). All that ii intended here is that they suggest that 
the altematiTe in either case was known to St. Matthew. 

' The longest is Matt. iii. 7-10 n Luke iii. 7-9. 
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that we do not at present think it neoeflsary to take into 
account the transposition of single sentences (never exceeding 
a verse), such as the quotation Mark i. 3, as belonging rather 
to a later stage of the inquiry. 

We will now test this third argument by an examination of 
the Table at the end of this essay. In the first place we find 
a long passage {a) Mark i. 2~iii. 6, generally parallel with 
Luke iii. % b-vi. 10. The only passage where this parallelism 
fails is i. i4b-20, which St. Luke omits ; but this is parallel 
to Matt. iv. 1 7~22, the position of which agrees relatively with 
St. Mark, Matt. iv. 13 b-i6 being peculiar to St. Matthew, and 
Matt. IV. 12 being parallel to Mark i. 14 a. The parts of 
St. Matthew corresponding to a are contained in Matt. iii. i— 
xii. 14, and occur in nearly the same order as in St. Mark. 
Thus, Matt. iii. i-iv. 22 is parallel to Mark i. 2-20, Matt. vii« 
28 b, 29 with Mark i. 22, Matt viii. 14-16 with Mark i. 29-34, 
Matt. ix. I b-i 7 with Mark ii. 1-22. There are only three omis- 
sions from St Mark, two transpositions, and several insertions, 
the largest being the episode of the Sermon on the Mount 
(iv. 23 c-vii. 27). The parallelism of a \nth St. Luke over- 
laps a new parallelism of St. Mark with St Matthew, which 
begins with Matt. xii. i || Mark ii. 23 and continues to 
xiii. 34 II Mark iv. 34 a, only two passages of any importance 
being omitted by St Matthew, viz. Mark iii 14-19 a, which he 
had anticipated in x. 2-4, and Mark iv. 21-24, but the Marcan 
position of both of these omitted passages is supported by the 
order of St. Luke, the first corresponding to Luke vi. 13 b-i6, 
which follows vi. 12, T3 a || Mark iii 13 ; the second to Lake 
viii. 16-18 a, which follows 4-15 || Mark iv. i b-20. In con- 
nexion with the first parallel it should be noticed that the 
correctness of the Marcan order of iii. 7-10 immediately after 
ii. 23-iii. 6, is supported by Matt. xii. 15 following after xii. 
1-14. This shows, what would be in itself probable from 
many similar transpositions in that Gospel, that St. Luke 
has transposed vi. 12-16 and 17 b-19. At Mark iv. 35 it is 
difficult at first to trace the parallelism of order ; but it be- 
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comes evident on careful examination. It is clear enough 
that there is a general parallelism between Mark iii. 31-y. 43 
and Luke viii. 4-56. In the last part of this, Mark iv. 
35-v. 43 II Luke viii. aa-56, the parallelism is exact, and is 
supported moreover by Matt. viii. i8-ix. 25. But in the 
first part the parallel to Mark iii. 31-35 occurs in St. Luke 
after, instead of before, viii. 4-1 8 b. That here again St. Luke, 
and not St. Mark, has made the transposition is proved by 
the position in St. Matthew of xii. 46-50, which, but for in* 
sertions not contained in St. Mark, viz. xii. 33-45, follows 
upon xii 31, 32 II Mark iii. 28, 29. The parallelism with St. 
Luke which began in Mark iii. 3 1-35 is continued down to 
Mark vi. 35-44 II Luke ix. 12-17. The only diflSculty lies in 
Mark vi. 1-6, which is omitted by St. Luke, and its position 
not very clearly supported by St. Matthew. But the order of 
6 b before 7-1 1 is confirmed by Matt. ix. 35 a before x. i (after 
the insertion of ix, 35b-38), and that of vi. 1-6 a indi-* 
rectly both by Matt. xiii. 34 || Mark iv. 33, 34 a and Matt, xiv, 
I, 2 II Mark vi. 14, because all the intermediate portions, both 
before and after Mark vi. 1-6 a, excepting a few verses omit- 
ted altogether by St. Matthew, had already been anticipated ^, 
The parallelism \nth St. Miu*k continues firom Matt. xiv. to 
xxviiL 8 a II Mark vi. 14 to the end. The only breaks of order 
lie in the omission of Mark ix. 38-40, xii. 41-44 (both of which 
are confirmed by St. Luke), of Mu*k vii. 32-37 and Mark viii. 
22-26 (which are quasi-parallel to Matt. xv. 30, 31), of Mark 
ix. 50 and xi. 25 (to which quasi-parallels had occurred in Matt. 
V. 13 a and vi. 14, 15), and also of a few passages not occurring 
at all in St. Matthew, and in the insertion of several passages 
which are, with very few exceptions 2, peculiar to St. Matthew. 
The slight variation in Mark xvi. 8 b must be reserved for future 
discussion. By far the greater part of this long parallel is sup- 
ported also by St. Luke, the chief variations being the entire 

^ The doable parallelisin of teqaenoe with St. Mark, which is » peculiar 
feaiore of St. Matthew, is more fully ditcntsed on p. 71. 
> Snoh M Matt, xviii. 7 and zzi. 44, if this last is genaine. 
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omission of Mark ix. 41-x. 12 (excepting perhaps ix. 42), and 
of a few other passages, the insertion practically of Lnke ix. 51- 
x\nii. 14, and several transpositions, especially in chape, xxii. 
and xxiii, and the more important displacement apparently of 
Mark x. 42-45. 

We may sum up the chief results of the previous examina- 
tion thus. If we divide St. Mark into three parts, (a) i-iiL 
6, (4) iii. 7-vi. 13, (c) vi. 14-xvi. 8, the relative order of a 
agrees exactly with St Luke, and for the most part with 
St Matthew ; that of b with either St Matthew or St Luke, 
and in parts vdth both ; that of c agrees exactly with St 
Matthew, and for the most part with St. Luke. This divi- 
sion is merely convenient for purposes of comparison, and 
does not in any way point to different component parts of 
St. Mark's Gospel. Indeed, the way in which the parallels 
continually overlap and even intersect one another, shows 
clearly enough that St Matthew and St Luke depended on 
a whole Gospel in the Marcan order, and not on two or three 
evangelical records afterwards pieced together by St Mark. 

The only point in this examination to which we think any 
exception can possibly be taken is the argument employed to 
prove that the position of Mark vi. 1-6 a is confirmed by 
St. Matthew. The parallelism of order has been made out 
by excluding from consideration Marcan passages to which 
the parallels have already occurred in St Matthew's GospeL 
But we are certainly justified in doing so, because the evan- 
gelist would naturally avoid repeating what he had already 
related, and the position of all the omitted passages is 
confirmed by St Luke, Mark iv. J^^-y. 43 being parallel to 
Luke viii. 22-56, and Mark vi. 7-13 to Luke ix. 1-6. 

It might be argued that the results arrived at by our ex- 
amination would be equally accounted for on the hypothesis 
that the whole of St. Matthew and St. Luke existed previously 
to St Mark, and that he compiled his Gospel from them ^, 

^ Such was Gne8bach*8 view, and he has been followed by many others. The 
chief argament for this view depends upon Bcme peculiar features of St. Mark's 
language, and lies therefore beyond the limits of our present inquiry. 
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adopting now the order of one, now the order of the 
other. But the following objections seem &tal to such a 
view, (i) We cannot reasonably account for the remarkable 
omissions which St. Mark must continually have made, such 
as of the Birth and Childhood of our Lord^ the details of the 
Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the full ministerial 
directions to the Apostles or the Seventy, and above all the 
accounts of our Lord's appearances after His Resurrection. 
All these are topics which would have become of increasing 
interest and importance as the Church grew ; and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that we should find them in the earlier 
Gospels, and not in the later. (2) It is almost impossible 
to suggest any method by which St. Mark could have made 
his selections. (3) This view would not account for the 
order of St. Mark in several passages, especially in section d, 
and would certainly not explain how it is that the 
parallels with St. Matthew and St. Luke so frequently over- 
lap. (4) Lastly, this view leads us into greater difficulties 
than those which it proposes to solve. The relations between 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, which the views argued out in 
this paper at least partially explain, become an almost 
hopeless enigma, at which we can only guess. We seem 
therefore forced to adopt the opposite alternative, viz. that 
St. Matthew and St. Luke both made use of a Gospel very 
nearly agreeing with our present St. Mark in its subject- 
matter and the order of its contents. That agreement of order, 
let it be carefully noticed, is not limited to the larger episodes 
of our Lord's life, but generally extends to single incidents, 
and frequently even to more minute details. Our argu- 
ments have not proved either that this primary Gospel was 
verbally identical with our St. Mark, or that it was neces- 
sarily even written. But they certainly prove that it was 
a definite whole, as distinct from merely a collection of in- 
cidents in a recognized order, and give very good ground for 
supposing that it was regarded as an authorized account, so 
to speak, of our Lord's ministry. We will in future call this 
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primary Gospel the Marcan tradition ^, for want of a better 
phrase, which will not prejudge questions which have not yet 
been discussed. 

It will now be our object to consider the relation which 
each of our three Synoptical Gospels bears to this original 
Gospel, confining our attention as before to portions of 
e\'Bngelical matter (not necessarily separate incidents) and 
their order, and not considering the minuter details or phra- 
seology. 

It is obvious at a glance that St. Matthew and St. Luke 
must have compiled their Gospels from other sources in addi- 
tion to the Marcan tradition. Some of the passages so de« 
rived are peculiar to each Gospel, others are more or less 
parallel ; but we find no positive proof of the existence of 
any one single body of narrative at all comparable with the 
Marcan titidition in point of size and completeness. The 
difference of order, and in many cases the striking dissim- 
ilarities even in matters of &ct, would seem rather to point to 
several distinct sources, and often to only an indirect connexion 
with them. Now it is obWous that the incorporation of fresh 
matter would be likely to modify in some degree the form and 
language of the new Gospel. And this is what we actually 
find. The marvel is indeed that these evangelists should have 
left so much of the earlier Gospel which they incorporated, 
in its original form and order. 

We may at this stage take St Mark's Gospel provisionally 
as representing very nearly the Marcan tradition^ and com- 
pare it severally with the two other Synoptics. If we can 
thus explain their method of composition, it will add very 
strong additional proof of the close similarity between St« 
Mark and this primitive Gospel, and go some way even to- 
wards proving their identity. 

To begin with St. Matthew. If we divide the part of the 

^ The phrase ' triple tradition' is an unsatisfactory title for what in leyeral 
places has been preserved by only two evangelistH, and sometimes perhaps by 
only one. 
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Gospel with which we are concerned into three sections^ (a) 
chaps, iii-vii, (4) chaps, viii-xiii, and (<?) chaps, xiv-xxviii. 8, we 
shall find that there is hardly a single break in the relative order 
as compared with St. Mark in a and c* The slight breaks in 
e arise merely, as we have seen, from the omission of two 
Vjerses, Mark ix. 50, xi. 25^ to which parallels or qnasi-parallels 
had already occurred in the Sermon on the Mount. These 
are both striking sayings of our Lord, which would have been 
frequently repeated, and the language in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark differs very considerably. We may therefore safely 
conclude that they were not derived from the Marcan tradi- 
tion. The only break in a arises from the displacement of 
Mark i. 21 a (as Matt. iv. 13 a) to before, instead of after, the 
call of the four Apostles. The chief cause of this transposition 
is clearly the insertion of the quotation from Isaiah in iv. 
14-16. The prophecy is naturally quoted at the first mention 
of our Lord's ministry in Galilee in Matt. iv. 12 || Mark i. 14, 
but St Matthew wishes to connect it also with the residence 
at Capernaum, seeing a special fulfilment of the words bhov 
OaXiacrrii in this sea-side village (hence the addition of the 
explanatory epithet irapaBakaaa-lav). He therefore combines 
Mark i. 14 a and ai a, but leaves 21 b in its original place, 
prefacing it by a repetition of the mention of Galilee, and 
inserting Krjpvaa(M>v rb €vayy4ki,ov Ttjs /3a<rtXe^a9, slightly 
altered from Mark L 14 b. By a further modification of the 
language, bihiaKiov iv rah avvayioyals avr&v for €la€\0(j^v €ls 
TTiv <rvvay(i>yriv iblbacK^, he makes it part of the introduction 
to the Sermon on the Mount. The general character thus 
given to this verse, and the introduction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, which gave a different reference to Matt vii. 28 b, 
29 II Mark L 22, involved the omission of the special incident 
of the healing of the demoniac, Mark i. 23-28. 

Our inquiry is now limited to chaps. viii-xiiL of St. Matthew. 
These chapters form the crucial difficulty in the composition 
of this Gospel. It is veiy important that we should clearly 
distinguish between the actual treatment of this part of the 
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Marcan tradition bj St Matthew and the principles or 
reasons which governed that treatment. The first is that 
with which we are now directly concerned, and is capable, as 
I hope to show, of definite demonstration : the latter belongs 
more to the special history of St. Matthew's Oospel. Our 
object is to prove that St. Matthew shows acqoaintance with 
the corresponding portion of the Marcan Gospel in the Marcan 
order, and we can hardly more satisfactorily prove this than 
by showing that (supposing the Marcan tradition to have 
existed, for believing which we have already given good 
groonds) he has actually treated this in a certain way. Now 
if we omit from our consideration x. 15-xi, to which there 
is no parallel in St. Mark, we shall find that the portions 
before and after this, (a) viii-x. 14 and (/3) xii. and xiii, 
form, in t^eir relation to St. Mark, distinctly characterised 
sections. The second agrees relatively with St. Mark through- 
out, except that it omits the portions which have already 
occurred in a, whereas a itself differs considerably from the 
relative Marcan order. And yet even in this section the 
variations are only three in number ^. In the first place St. 
Matthew displaced the list of the Twelve (Mark iii. 14-19 a) 
from just before the Sermon on the Mount to x. 2-4, inserting 
it just before the special address to the Twelve. This change 
of arrangement is easily explained. The new position is 
extremely suitable, whereas the list would have come in 
awkwardly after the description of the gatheiing together of 
the multitude (Matt. iv. 24, 25), intended e\ddently as an intro- 
duction to the Sermon which, according to St. Matthew, 
was mainly addressed to the collected crowds (see vii. 28, 29). 
The difference of the phrase with which the list is introduced 
in X. 2> ' now the names of the twelve apostles are these,' as 
compared with Mark iii 14, *and he ordained twelve,' shows 
that St. Matthew did not intend his readers to suppose that 

^ Matt. ix. 32-54 IB not the real parallel to Mark iii. 22, and Matt ix. 
27-30 is not parallel to Mark viii. 22-26, but the trae paralleU to these are 
Matt xii. 24, and in a certain sense Matt xt. 30, 31 (see above, p. 63}. 
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the Apostles were then first appointed. The second and third 
deviations from the Marcan order were made by taking out 
Mark i 40-ii 22, and placing the first part of it, the account 
of the leper, Mark i 40-44, immediately after the Sermon on 
the Mount, as Matt. viii. 1-4, and the last part of it, Mark ii. 
1-22, beginniDg with the account of the paralytic, immediately 
after the incident of the Gadarene demoniac, as ix. i b-17. 
Even here the order of the three incidents comprising Mark 
ii 1-22 is preserved, and throughout a there is far more 
agreement than disagreement with the Marcan order. Whether 
these three displacements are due to the influence of some 
other evangelical fragment or tradition, or in some way to 
this double revision^ if we may call it so, of Mark L 29-vi. 1 1, 
must be more or less a matter of conjecture ^. But we have 
still to consider the general principle according to which this 
double revision was made. We cannot, as is often done, regard 
Matt, viii-ziii as simply a collection of miracles followed by a 
collection of our Lord's teachings, because a contains in ix. 
9-17 two separate teachings, and another in ix. 35~x. 14, the 
Mission of the Twelve (which comparison with the Marcan 
order, Mark vi. 6 b-i i, compels us to place in a), and ^ contains 
one miracle. Matt. xii. 9-14 II Mark iii 1-6. The true explana- 
tion seems to be that St Matthew in writing viii-x. 14 was 
influenced partly indeed by the desire to group the miracles 
together, but partly also by the order and contents of the 
Marcan tradition upon which his Gospel was based. Having 
on this principle made selections from the Marcan tradition 
up to and including the Mission of the Twelve, and added a 
new portion, x. 15-xi. 30, from other sources, he again revised 
this portion of St. Mark, introducing in its proper order almost 
everything which he had previously omitted^. The import- 

* The presence of the doablete, MaU. ix. 32-54 (cf. Matt. xii. 22-24), and 
35 (cf. Matt. iv. 23), give some ground to the fint of theie pooibilities. 

' The final oioiiaiona are : Mark i. 35-39 and 45, which of necetiity dropped 
out throagh the rearrangement; Mark iy. 21-25, comprising short sayings 
which haye their paiaUels in other parte of St. Matthew (yia. y. 14-16, x. a6, 
xi. 15, yii. a, and xiii. la) ; and Mark iy. a6-a9 (the parable of the seed 
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ance of this modification of the theory of a collection of 
miracles followed by a collection of teachings, is the strong 
evidence it furnishes for the pre-existence of the Marcan order 
throughout. If the other view were absolutely correct^ St 
Matthew and St Mark might have independently borrowed 
from two previous collections of miracles and teachinga: It 
will have been seen that the argument hinges upon the 
position of the Mission to the Twelve, which is in its Maican 
order if placed, as we have placed it, at the end of a, but out 
of its Marcan order if placed at the beginning of )3, as the 
other \'iew requires. 

If we now apply the same test to St. Luke, we shall get 
results of a similar kind. We shall again find it convenient 
to divide the parts of the Gospel with which we are concerned 
into three sections, [a) iii. a b-ix. 50; (J) ix. 51-xviiL 14; 
[c) xviiL 15-xxiv. 9 a. In a St. Luke has, with one or two 
trifling exceptions, followed the relative order of the corres- 
ponding section of St Mark. The exceptions are Luke vi. 
17 b-19, which should, according to the position of the parallel 
Mark iii. 7-10, have followed the healing of the man with 
the withered hand, vi. 6-1 1, and viii. 19-21, which according 
to Mark iii. 31-35 should have come before viii. 4-18. The 
omissions from St. Mark in this section of St. Luke are very 
considerable. Besides three, to which parallels occur in the 
second section, and which may on that account have been 
omitted in this (viz. Mark iii. 22-27 || Luke xi. 15-22, Mark 
iii. 28-30 II Luke xii. 10, Mark iv. 30-32 || Luke xiii. 18, 19), 
we find the following omissions: (1) Mark i. 14 b-20; (2) iiL 
9-12 ; (3) iii. 19 b-2i ; (4) iv. 1 a ; (5) iv. 26-29 ; (6) iv. 33- 
34 ; (7) vi. 1-6 ; (8) vi. 17-29 ; (9) vi. 45-viii. 26 ; (10) viii. 
32, 33; (ii) ix. 11-13; (12) ix. 15, 16, 21-24, 26-29; 
(13) ix. 33 a. Of these, 3, 4, 6 and 13 are notes or notices 
which would all, except the last, naturally fall out by the re- 
arrangement which occurs just in these places. This may also 

growing Becreil}^), for which ii Bubttituted the more Btriking parable of the 
taree in Matt. xiii. 24-30. 
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be the cause of the omission of 2 and 5 (the parable of the 
seed growing secretly). The omissions in 12 are, with the 
exception of ix. 2H, minute descriptions of a kind specially cha- 
racteristic of St. Mark's Gospel, i (the appointment of the first 
four Apostles) and 7 were probably considered too much like 
other incidents recorded in St. Luke (see v. i-i i, iv. 16-30) ^ to 
admit of repetition. The same principle may ultimately ac- 
count for the great omission of 9. The omission of the feeding 
of the 4000, as being too much like that of the 5000^ made it 
convenient (in a Gospel which was probably a selection from a 
large mass of material) to leave out what came between the 
two similar miracles, and necessitated the omission of Mark 
viii. 13-21, the point of which incident is the reference to 
the two miracles in w. 19 and 20. The eleventh and twelfth 
verses were naturally omitted, as parallels occurred in section 
h (Luke xi. 16, 29). The stem rebuke of a great apostle in 
10 was very possibly thought likely to give offence. Probably 
a similar cause contributed, in addition to that suggested 
above, to the omission of 3. The intention of seizing our 
Lord under the impression that he was suffering from religious 
mania, and that too by those who afterwards held, some of 
them, distinguished positions in the Church, was a subject 
which would have been obviously distasteful to the early 
Christian teachers. The two remaining omissions in this 
section of St. Luke, 8 and 1 1, are accounted for by Dr. Abbott *, 
as originating from a desire to subordinate St. John the 
Baptist to our Lord ; but part of the first had already been 
anticipated in iii. 19, 20, and the latter may probably have 
been omitted, as being of little importance to St. Luke's 
Gentile readers. 

Between the first and second sections there are three 
omissions of what does not occur elsewhere in St. Luke^ 
viz. of Mark ix. 41, 43-49, and x. i-ii. Of these the first 

^ Cp. especially iy. 22-34 ^^^ Mark vi 3, 4. There are Beveral omiesiont 
from apparently the lame cause in section c, and they are mach too frequent 
to be aooonnted for by coincidence. 

' Article ' Gospels ' in Encyclopedia Brilannica, 9th edition. 
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two are probably due to the rearrangement of this part of the 
Gospel, the third was probably made because the saying in 
X. 12, which forms the pith of that discourse, occurs among 
a collection of sayings in Luke xvi. i8. 

In c the relative order of St. Mark is again practically 
preserved. The rather frequent, but for our present inquiry 
unimportant, transpositions which occur, especially in chap- 
ters xxii. and xxiii, have already been noticed. Several 
Marcan passages appear to have been omitted, because in« 
cidents like them are related elsewhere. This seems to be 
the principle of almost all the omissions in this section. 
Thus we find omitted the cursing of the fig-tree (Mark zL 
12-14, 19-21), presumably because of the parable of the 
fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6-9) ^ ; the anointing of our Lord in the 
house of Simon the Leper (Mark xiv. 3-9)9 because of the 
anointing in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Luke viL 36- 
50) ; and the mocking of our Lord before Pilate (Mark xv. 
16-20 a), because of the mocking before Herod (Luke xxiii. 
11), In Mark x. 41-45, xi. 22-24, xiL 28l>-34 a, xiiL 
21-23, the parallelism with Luke xxii 24-27, xviL 6, x. 
25-28, xvii. 21-23, is closer, and would obviously account 
for the omission of these passages in their Marcan context, 
but not close enough to warrant us in supposing that St. 
Luke obtained his parallels directly from the Marcan tra- 
dition. The omission of Mark x. 41-45 involved the omis- 
sion of vv. 35-40, which supplied the motive of the discourse. 
Excepting Mark xiv. 51, 52 (for which see below, p. 91), 
the only other omissions from St. Mark in section c, longer 
than a single verse, are xii. 32-34 a, xiv. 33, 34, 38 b-42, 
56-61 a^ XV. 4-5, 34-36, which are probably due to the re- 
arrangement of details (not of separate events), and the in- 
troduction of fresh matter which characterizes chapters xxii. 
and xxiii. of St. Luke. 

We have now to deal with the middle section h of St. 

^ There is % curioas but indirect trace of the former in Luke xvii. 6 ; cf. 
Mark xi. 25, Matt. x\i. 21. 
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Lake. Now it is at once clear that this section cuts into 
the order of St. Mark, whereas the sections before and after 
are in their regular Marcan order. The whole section occa- 
pies the place of Mark ix. 41-x. 12, which is practically 
omitted by St. Luke, the only possible parallels being Mark 
ix. 42, cf. Lnke xvii. 2, and Mark x. 11, 12, cf Luke xvi. 18. 
When we consider how St. Luke in the other sections usually 
follows the Maroan order, this remarkable deviation creates 
an a priori probability that he derived this section from 
some other soorce or sources than the Marcan tradition. This 
probability is confirmed by two features which are very cha- 
racteristic of this section of St. Luke, and absent or much less 
marked in the rest of that Gospel, (i) The frequency of 
doublets, ie. of passages to which we find parallels in other 
parts of St. Luke, e.g. xii. 2, cf. viii. 17 ; xii. 9, cf. ix. 26 ; xii. 
II, 12, cf. xxi. 12-15 ; xii. 40, cf. xxi. 34-36 ; xiv. 27, cf. ix. 
23. There are also at least two cases of doublets which have 
their parallels withiu this section itself, viz. xiii. 15, c£ xiv. 
5, and xiv. 11, cf. xviii. 14 b. (2) The frequent occurrence of 
short passages, often single verses or less, and generally say- 
ings of our Lord, in a totally different connexion from that in 
which they occur in the other Gospels. These are found 
especially in chapters xi. and xii. 

This section of St. Luke does certainly contain several 
seeming parallels to St. Mark, but a closer examination makes 
it probable that they were not directly taken from the Marcan 
tradition. (1) This is clearly the case with those quasi- 
parallels, such as the parable of the fig-tree^ the anointing 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee ^, which are sufficiently 
like the similar incidents recorded in St. Mark, to cause the 
omission of the latter in their original sequence by St. Luke, 
but not like enough to have been derived from them. (2) Most 
of the seeming parallels are doublets in St. Luke, and the cor- 
responding passages in that Gospel are evidently, from their 
position^ the true parallels to St. Mark. Thus Luke xi. 33 is 
^ A complete list has been already giyen on p. 74. 
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ft doublet of viii. i6 || Mark iv. 21, Luke xii 2 of viii. 17 || Mark 
iv. 22, Luke xiL 9 of ix. 26 || Mark viiL 38, Luke xii. 1 1, 12 of 
xxi. 12-15 II Mark xiii. 9-1 1, Luke xii 40 of xxi. 34-36 || Mark 
xiii. 33, Luke xiv. 27 of ix. 23 || Mark viii. 34* Less obvious 
doublets are Luke x. 1-17, of. ix. 1-6 || Mark vi. 7-13 ^ ; Luke 
xi. 53, 54, cf. XX. 20 II Mark xii. 13; Luke xvii. 20-37, of. 
xxi. 5-36 II Mark xiii*. (3) In other cases the parallelism with 
St. Mark is not close enough to warrant us in supposing that 
the passages were directly derived from the Marcan tradition, 
e.g. cf. Luke ix. 51 with Mark x. 32, Luke xi. 38-44 witii 
Mark vii. 2-9, Luke xii. i with Mark viii. 15, Luke xii. 50 
with Mark x. 38, Luke xiii. 22 a with Mark vi. 6 b. 
(4) Several passages, most of them short sayings of our Lord, 
though in language sometimes closer to St. Mark than to 
St. Matthew, yet agree with the latter and not St. Mark in 
context, and should be Deferred for their origin not to the 
Marcan tradition, but either to St. Matthew or the sources 
of St. Matthew. These are Luke xiii. 18, 19, cf. Mark iv. 
30-32 and Matt. xiii. 31, 32 ; Luke xiv. 34, cf. Mark ix. 50a 
and Matt. v. 13 a ; Luke xvi. 18 a, cf. Mark x. 1 1 and Matt. v. 
32 a ^ ; Luke xvii. 2, cf. Mark ix. 42 and Matt, xviii. 6. Thus 
the verses following the first three and preceding the last 
of these Lucan passages — Luke xiii. 20, xiv. 35, xvi. 
18b, xvii. I* — are parallel to Matt. xiii. 33, v. 13b, v. 
32 b, xviii. 7, but have no parallels in St. Mark. (5) Two 
other sayings of our Lord, Luke xii. 10 (cf. Mark iu. 28, 29 
and Matt. xii. 31, 32) and Luke xiii. 30 (cf. Mark x. 31 and 
Matt. xix. 30), have no contextual parallelism in either St. 
Matthew or St. Mark. But the first agrees much more 
closely in language \nth St. Matthew than St. Mark ; and 
the second, though difiering very much from both, agrees with 

" See below, pp. 86, 87. ' See below, pp. 88-91. 

' It is a significant fiftct that Matt. xix. 9, which is the true contextual parallel 
to Mark z. 11, is, but for the qualifying addition cl yx^ itX wopvtlif, in almost 
verbal agreement with it, whereas Matt. v. 52 a differs considerably. 

* In Luke xvii. i, 2 there is a characteristic transposition of verses, but 
these are so common in this Gospel that it does not seriously affect the 
argument. 
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St. Matthew in the only point in which the latter differs from 
St. Mark, viz. the omission of o\ before the second ia-xaroL. 

We have still to consider two important passages in section 
J, where the parallelism with St. Mark extends for several 
consecutive verses, St. Luke x. 25-27 and xi. 14-23. The 
first is the episode of the lawyer, and is to some extent 
parallel to Mark xii 28-31 and Matt xxii. 35-39* Here we 
may notice, (1) that the incident in St. Luke differs in almost 
every detail * from St. Mark, and was derived almost certainly 
from a different form of narrative ; (2) that in all three Gospels 
we have two similar incidents recorded, or possibly two 
accounts of one incident. The first is contained in Matt. xix. 
16-22, Mark x. 17-22, Luke xviii. 18-23. And here the 
three Gospels agree in context, and pretty closely in lan- 
guage and details. The other is Matt. xxii. 34-40, Mark 
xii. 28-34, cf. Luke x. 25-28. In this case St. Matthew and 
St. Mark agree in context, though with a serious difference 
of motive; St. Luke has no narrative of the kind in its 
Marcan order, and that under consideration has all the appear* 
ance of a combination of the two incidents ^, and in the parts 
parallel to Matt. xxii. and Mark xii, resembles St. Matthew 
much more closely than St. Mark. It is not, therefore, 
at all probable that St. Luke obtained it from the Marcan 
tradition. The discourse about Beelzebub, Luke xi. 14-23, 
which is parallel to Matt. xii. 22-32, Mark iii. 2ob-30, pre* 
sents at first sight a serious difficulty; but even here there 
are good grounds for thinking that it was not directly derived 
from the Marcan tradition, (i) It has a certain contextual 
parallelism with St. Matthew, Matt. xii. 38-42 being parallel 
to Luke xi. 29-32, and Matt. xii. 43-45 to Luke xi. 24-26 \ 

* Except the words * thoa shalt love/ etc., quoted from Deut. vi. 5, and even 
ili«te Are bjr St. Luke ascribed to the lawjer instead of our Lord, and the 
quotation resembles St. Matthew much more closely than St. Mark. 

' The question of the lawyer in Luke x. 25 is word for word the same as 
thai of the ruler in Luke xviii. iSb, and our Lord*s answer haa the same 
general bearing. Such a combination is most naturally explained by the influ* 
«noe of oral tradition. 

' According to St. Matthew this should have foUowed xi. 29-53, but sucli 
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(2) Contrary to what we usnally find, the langoage of St. Luke 
throughout this incident is remarkably similar to that of St. 
Matthew ^, and differs very considerably from that of St. Mark. 

(3) ^c fi^d traces in this chapter of St. Luke, and partially 
also in St. Matthew, of a portion of evangelical history difier- 
ing very widely in detail, but having a general parallelism 
with the Marcan tradition, appearing therefore to be related 
to it, so to speak, but not derived from it. At any rate the 
reference to the Virgin Mother, and the lesson drawn from it 
in Luke xi. 27-28, bear some resemblance to the interruption 
of our Lord by His Mother and brethren, and a similar lesson 
drawn &om that in Mark iiL 31-35. It is to be noticed that 
these quasi-parallels agree in position. Here St. Matthew 
agrees with St. Mark, the true parallel in St. Luke having 
been anticipated in viii. 19-21. It seems therefore probable 
that St. Luke derived his account of the Beelzebub discourse 
from a non-Marcan source, which partly influence St. 
Matthew. The motive with which the discourse is intro- 
duced by St. Matthew (xii. 22) and St. Luke (xi. 14) was in 
all probability derived from the same source. The existence 
of other forms so beginning is confirmed by the abridged 
doublet in Matt. ix. 32-34. 

Our investigations have now included all the passages in 
the middle section of St. Luke which have any parallel to St. 
Mark. It will have been seen that every one of them has 
also a parallel in St. Matthew, and that a closer one, especially 
in the matter of setting or context. We do not argue there- 
fore that they were taken from St. Matthew, at least directly; 
but only that they were not taken from the Marcan tradition. 
The results of our inquiry then into the relation between St. 
Luke's Gospel and the Marcan tradition are briefly these : 
that sections a and c were evidently derived from that 
source, and that h almost certainly was not. 

transpositions are so common in St. Luko that it cannot be considered a 
serious objection. 

^ Except in vv. 21, 22, where it is singularly unlike both St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, which are in this passage nearly agreed. 
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We now come to a far more difficult subject, the relation of 
St. Mark's Gospel itself, as we now have it, to the Marcan 
tradition. The difficulty of the problem is seen from the 
fact that those critics who agree in connecting the original 
Gospel with St. Mark, differ very widely in their view of the 
character and range of this original Gospel, or Ur-Marcu^ as it 
is frequently called. Some, as Dr. Abbott, would admit only 
a very small fraction of St. Mark as the original nucleus. 
Others, as Dr. Holtzmann, consider that the original Gospel 
was considerably larger than our present St. Mark^. He 
would include in it the shorter form of the Sermon on the 
Mount, nearly as in St. Luke vi. 20-49, the healing of the 
centurion's servant, two of our Lord's appearances after the 
Resurrection, as in St. Matthew, and even the pericope 
aduUerae. But our inquiry has already very much reduced 
these limits. Our principle has been to seek for the original 
source not merely in passages where the three agree, nor 
necessarily where two of them agree, but where there is also 
an agreement of order or context. This rests on the presump- 
tion, reasonable in itself, that the evangelists would probably 
keep to the order of what they were copying, unless for a 
purpose, and our examination has shown that they certainly 
generally did so. Dr. Abbott's view, which accepts as the 
original tradition only what is verbally common to all three, 
assumes, on the other hand, that each of the three would' 
necessarily have incorporated the whole of the original tradi- 
tion. We shall see that views like Dr. Holtzmann's are 
equally at variance with our principle in the opposite direc- 
tion. We have already proved that the Marcan tradition, 
as far as matter and order are concerned, is very nearly 
identical with our St. Mark. We will now see whether, 
judging by comparative order, we find any evidence that St. 
Mark altered the form of the original tradition, whether by 
(1) transpositions, (2) omissions, or (3) additions, remembering 
that at present we are not concerned with the more minute de- 
tails and phraseology, which are beyond the limits of this essay. 

' Such are the Tiews expressed in his earlier work. See, however, p. 94. 
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(i) That St. Mark did not make any serioofi transpositions 
has been indirectly shown at almost every stage of the pre- 
vious inquiry. (2) We have next to ask whether he omitted 
anything from the Marcan tradition, (a) We cannot possibly 
prove that he omitted passages which are not contained in 
St. Matthew or St. Luke, such as the pericqpe aduUerae. 
Indeed, the fact that this was probably found in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, though perhaps in another form ^, seems to 
raise a positive presumption against it. (b) Nor can we 
prove that St. Mark omitted passages which are only sup* 
ported by one of the other evangelists, such as the incident 
of the tribute money (Matt. xvii. 24 b-27), or that of ZaC' 
chaeus (Luke xix. J-io). Our principle raises a positive 
argument against the originality of any such passage, where 
the Gospel which agrees with St. Mark in omitting it, agrees 
also in a parallel continuity of context ; or where the Gospel 
which presumably inserts it agrees otherwise in context with 
St. Mark, Thus the parable of the two sons. Matt. xxi. 28- 
32, is on both these grounds proved to be an insertion. It 
breaks the continuity of the Marcan tradition, 23-27 being 
parallel to Mark xi, 27-33, and 33-42 being parallel to Mark 
xii. i-ii ; while on the other hand Mark xi 27-xii. 11 is 
continuously parallel to Luke xx. 1-17. On the same prin- 
ciple a passage is proved to be an insertion, if it occurs in 
a context which has no agreement with the Marcan order. 
We must thus exclude from the Marcan tradition the parables 
of the prodigal son, &c., in Luke xv. ii-xvi, the context 
before and after having no parallel in St. Mark. This prin- 
ciple thus applied will be found on examination to exclude all 
the peculiar passages of St. Luke, and by far the most of St* 
Matthew. On the same grounds we must admit that Dr. 
Holtzmann's hypothesis * that the Ur-3Iarcus originally ended 
like St. Matthew, is at least not proven. But this case is 
quite exceptional. We cannot compare the end of St. Mark 
with St. Matthew, because it is almost certain that we have 
not got the end of St. Mark. In the first place, it is ex* 
^ See Eiueb. EccL HUt. iii. 39. * See p. 94. 
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tremelj unlikely that the Gospel should have ended so 
abruptly with the words 'for they were afraid' (l^^o^owro 
yip) ; in the second, it may be almost proved not to have so 
ended on our principle, for both St. Matthew and St. Luke 
continue the episode of the visit of the women to the tomb 
with their announcement of our Lord's Resurrection ; or, to 
be perfectly accurate, it is implied in St. Matthew (xxviii. 
8 b), definitely stated in St. Luke (xxiv. 9-1 1). And if so, 
how did the Marcan tradition end ? In favour of Dr. Holtz- 
mann's view, we have the &ct that the language in the last 
episode of St. Mark (xvi. 1-8) agrees much more closely with 
St. Matthew than with St. Luke. On the other hand, it is 
remarkable that St. Luke should have omitted so much in a 
part of his Gospel which generally agrees with the Marcan 
tradition. It may be owing to that principle of selection, 
which clearly influenced his Gospel throughout, that he 
wished to give a few very remarkable appearances of our 
Lord, and preferred those which he actually gives. In want 
of farther evidence we must leave the question undecided, 
(c) Even where a passage not contained in St. Mark is found 
in both St. Matthew and St. Luke, this will not of itself 
prove that it occurred in the Marcan tradition, unless it can 
be farther shown that it stands in the two Gospels in a 
parallel sequence of narrative ; but this parallel sequence 
must go backwards or forwards to a point where they both 
agreed with St. Mark. For example, it is argued by Dr. 
Holtzmann^ that the miracle of the centurion's servant was 
part of the Ur-ifarcuSy on the ground that both St. Matthew 
and St. Luke agree in placing it shortly after the Sermon on 
the Mount. This agreement, though by no means exact, 
would go some way to proving his point, if it could be 
proved that the Sermon itself was part of the Marcan tra- 
dition. Dr. Holtzmann argues that it was so in its shorter 
Lucan form^ (a) from the great similarity of arrangement 

* See p. 94. 

• Excepting Luke vi. 38 », 39, 40, 45, which do not occur in St. Matthew, 
at least in thii connexion, bat indading a4-a6. Bat lee p. 94. 
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and language in the parts common to St. Matthew and St. 
Lnke ; {0) from the Bimilarity of its setting in the two 
Gospels. They both relate the ascent to a mountain and 
the choosing of certain Apostles before the Sermon, and 
add soon after it the miracle of the centurion's servant. 

Bat on the first head we may observe, that we still have to 
explain the very remarkable discrepancy between the two 
accounts in the first section of the discourse, and on the 
second that there are serious disagreements on each of the 
three points raised by Dr. Holtzmann. In St. Luke the 
Sermon is most explicitly separated from the ascent to 
the mountain in vi. I2 ; in St. Matthew the names of the 
twelve Apostles are omitted, and the appointment of the four 
Apostles is not directly connected with the Sermon, and the 
miracle of the centurion's servant is separated from the Ser- 
mon both by vii. 28 b, 29, and by the healing of the lepcTi 
viii. 1-4. These,. taken together, are certainly greater dis- 
crepancies that we usually find between St Matthew and 
St. Luke, where both correspond with St. Mark. But a 
careful examination of the contexts as compared with St. 
Mark, shows Dr. Holtzmann's view to be still more im- 
probable, if not wholly untenable. In both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke the Sermon is prefaced by a description of the 
assembling of the multitude from different regions, Judaea, 
Jerusalem, &c., Matt. iv. 25 || Luke vi. 17 b. This occurs in 
St. Mark neither- after i. 21, which would have agreed with 
its position in St. Matthew, nor after iii. 19 a, which would 
have agreed with that in St. Luke, but in iii. 8. In St. 
Mark the object of the gathering is the healing, which is 
described in vv. 10-12, just before the ascent to the moun- 
tain. St. Matthew mentions the healing, but places it just 
before the gathering of the multitudes, and so connects the 
latter directly with the Sermon. St. Luke puts the healing 
after the gathering, as in St. Mark, but has, instead of the 
words * when they heard what great things He did ' (aKOvoiTey 
00-a ^7rot€i), 'to hear Him' (aKovo-ai avrov). Neither mention 
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the actual or contemplated withdrawal from the crowd into a 
ship in Mark iii. 9. The most simple explanation of all this 
18 that both St. Matthew and St. Luke, each in his own way, 
modified the account of St. Mark, in order to introduce the 
Sermon on the Mount. That St. Luke altered the original 
position of the gathering is placed almost beyond a doubt by 
the fact that its position in St. Mark is confirmed by the 
doublet Matt. xii. 15, which occurs in the consecutive parallel 
to this part of St. Mark. What Dr. Holtzmann's argu- 
ments do really go to prove is that the Sermon in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke does come from some common source, 
and that covering more ground than the Sermon itself; but 
that alone is no ground for assuming that it was taken from 
the Ur-ilareu^^. 

We have now to consider a number of passages in which 
we do find a continuance of parallelism between St. Matthew 
and St. Luke beyond St. Mark, and which at first sight 
would seem therefore to be original elements of the Marcan 
tradition, omitted by that evangelist. Deferring for the pre- 
sent the consideration of those which occur in the missionary 
and eschatological discourses in Matt, x., xxiv. and xxv., the 
only remaining instances of any importance are (i) Matt. iii. 
7-10, 12 II Luke iii. 7-9, 17 ; (a) Matt. iv. 3-10 || Luke iv. 
3-1 a ; (3) Matt. V. 13 b II Luke xiv. 35 ; (4) Matt. xii. 27, 28, 
30, 38-42, 43-45 II L^e xi. 19, 20, 23, 29-32 ^ 24-26* ; (5) 
Matt. xiii. 33 || Luke xiii. 20, 21, and perhaps we should add 
(6) Matt, xviii. 7 || Luke xvii. 1 *. 

Now it will be observed that in all except the first two of 
these passages, the Lucan parallel occurs in the middle 
section of that Gospel. That fact alone, if our former reason- 
ing about that section is correct, makes it almost certain that 

* The argament of Ewald, which Dr. Holtzmann repeats, that there appeam 
to be a break in Mark iii. 19, pruvea nothing. There are many apparent 
breaks in St. Mark, as e. g. after ver. 1 2 of this very chapter, and they belong to 
an earlier question, the origin of the Marcan tradition itself. 

' The characteristic transpositions in these pas8.iges have already been 
noticed. Thus Matt, xviii. 6, not 8, is parallel to Lake xvii. 2. 

G 2 
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St. Luke did not derive them from the Marcan tradition, but 
from some other forms of the same incidents or discoorses. 
It seems also likely that St. Matthew either derived or 
adapted them from the same source, while he continued to 
place them in the original position of similar passages in the 
Marcan tradition. We have already shown ^ that this is 
probably the true account of the variations in 4, the Beelzebub 
discourse. It is obvious that he would have preferred a form 
of the discourse which contained a reference to the Jewish 
exorcists (xii 27). St. Luke would, for the opposite reason, 
have preferred St. Mark's account. That he did not adopt it 
was probably because he found it in the other form in the 
sources from which he derived this section of the Gospel. In 
the case of 5 it is quite possible that St. Mark may have 
contented himself with the general statement in iv. '^'^^ that 
our Lord ^ spake with many such parables,' and omitted this 
particular parable. On the other hand, it is at least as likely 
that St. Matthew and St. Luke took it from some list of 
parables, in which the parable of the leaven, from the simi- 
larity of its teaching, naturally followed that of the mustard 
seed ; or, for the same reason, the two parables may have been 
frequently associated in the oral teaching of the Church. 

In 3 and 6 the differences between St. Matthew and St. 
Luke are greater than they usually are in passages where both 
have parallels in St. Mark. The resemblances are just 
enough to show that they have a common origin and no more. 
Besides, that the first occurs in St. Matthew in the inserted 
Sermon on the Mount is in itself all but a proof that it was 
not derived from the Marcan tradition. In the account of 2, 
the Temptation, the difficulties are so great that it seems 
almost impossible to offer anything but a conjectural solution 
of the problem. It is important to notice at the outset that 
the account in St. Mark has distinct features of its own, which 
mark it as an independent, and not an abridged version of 
the narrative. The mention of the wild animals and the 
* Pp. 77, 78. 
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continued TemptAtion (mentioned but not emphasized by St. 
Luke, and omitted altogether by St. Matthew), in contrast 
to what appears to be the continued ministry^ of angels, forms 
a gitiphic and striking picture, all the more vivid from its 
brevity. On the other hand, the three specific temptations, 
corresponding to the three-fold temptation of Eve (Gen. 
iii. 6 ; cf . I John ii. 16), the forty days' fast, like those of 
Moses and Elijah, the angelic ministry at the close of the 
final triumph over the Tempter, all of which we find in St. 
Matthew and the first two in St. Luke, are just the sort of 
features which would have been insisted upon when our Lord*s 
Temptation became the ground of homiletic discourse. The 
mention of the wild animals might easily have fillen out, as 
the preachers preferred to dwell on the spiritual rather than 
the natural horrors of the scene. On the other hand, it is 
very difficult to account for the omission by St. Mark of the 
details supplied by the other Synoptists, especially the fasting, 
if he had found them in the original source. The retention 
of the imperfect hi,r\K6vovv by St. Matthew with a slightly 
different force, and perhaps a different meaning ^ is certainly 
very remarkable, and is a good illustration of the conservative 
spirit with which he usually treated the Marcan tradition. 

In I, the account of St. John the Baptist, the continual 
parallelisms in St. Matthew and St. Luke are certainly very 
remarkable ; and it is difficult to see any other solution, ex- 
cept that St. Mark has omitted these verses from the Marcan 
tradition. The case is unlike all the others in these respects : 
(a) The language of St. Matthew and St. Luke in these 
verses is remarkably close, and the few differences look like 
characteristic alterations of St. Luke, (b) The context of all 
the evangelists, both before and after, agrees, except for the 
peculiar passages introduced by St. Luke, iii. 10-14, w^d i8~ 

^ Dr. Westoott {Study of the Gotpeli, ch. vi. § ill) notices the force of the 
imperfect IkfjKSvovr in Mark i. 13. 

' In St. Matthew the word leemi to refer, as generaUj in the New Testa- 
ment^ to ministering to oar Lord's bodUj wants. In St. Mark, where there is 
no mention of the last, it seems to have a more spiritual meaning. 
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20. (c) Except for the passages which are under discossion, 
and the words ical Trvpf , just before Matt. iii. 1 2, and evidently 
qpnnected with it, there are in the whole account of the 
Baptist very few expressions ^ common to St. Matthew and 
St. Lake against St. Mark. It is not likely therefore that 
the agreement of St. Matthew and St. Luke in the verses 
omitted by St. Mark is to be explained by the influence of 
an independent source. There seems then a strong proba- 
bility that here at least our St. Mark has omitted some verses 
from the original source, possibly as being not suited to his 
Oentile readers. 

We have still to consider two examples of continued paral- 
lelism in St. Matthew and St. Luke -against St. Mark of a 
somewhat diflerent kind, «viz. those in the missionary and 
eschatological discourses, such as Matt. x. la, 13 || Luke x. 
5, 6, and Matt. xxiv. 27 || Luke xvii. 24. These two dis- 
courses, or pairs of discourses, present remarkably similar 
features, and the explanation in ^one case is pretty likely to 
be in principle the explanation of the other, (i) We have at 
least two of each of these discourses in St. Luke, only one of 
each in both St. Matthew. and St. Mark. (2) In both cases 
St. Matthew, in his form of the discourse, includes a con- 
sidei-able quantity of matter which is not in St. Mark, but 
is found in those forms in St. Luke's Gospel which do not in 
point of order and general contents form the true parallels to 
St. Matthew and St. IMark. 

The missionar}'^ discourses are in Matt, x., Mark vi. 7-1 1, 
Luke (a) ix. 1-5, (3) x. 1-16. Here we find that St. 
Afatthew's account, as far as ver. 16 inclusive, differs from 
St. Mark by the insertion of 2-4, 5 b-6, 7-8, 10 b, 1 2-13, 15'- 
1 6. Of these passages the first (the list of the Twelve) has been 
already discussed ^, the second (the direction to go to Jews 
only) is obviously an insertion, exactly suited to the character 

^ The only one of the slightest importance is i\v*^x^^ (Matt.), dyffrx^^nu 
(Lake), for the very singular expression ax^(ofiivow in Mark i. 10. 
' The corresponding Mark xi. b is omitted by the best authorities. 
' Page 70. 
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of St. Matthew's Gospel ; the third has concise parallels in 
St. Luke a and /9 (cf» Luke ix. 2, x. 9), and to a certain 
extent also in Mark vi. 12, 13. The three last again have 
parallels in Luke j8 (cf. Luke x. 7 b, 5-6, 12-13). After ver. 16 
St. Matthew has a number' of sayings of our Lord, nearly all 
of which occur elsewhere, and by far the majority of them in 
the middle section of St. Luke's Gospel. The last verse but 
two (40) corresponds again to the last verse of St. Luke ^ (x. 
i6\ St. Luke a agrees very nearly with St. Mark, but omits 
the injunctions to go two and two and to be shod with sandals 
in Mark vi. 7-9. In St. Luke j9 we find, besides most of 
what is parallel to St. Mark, and still ^more closely to Luke a 
(though carefully expanded and somewhat rearranged), the 
introduction of considerable additional matter, which, taken by 
itself, forms a sufficiently clear and oonnected account, bearing 
a general similarity to the other. We find the parallel to 
St. Mark mostly in w. 4, 5 a, 7-1 1, the supplementary account 
mostly in vv. 1-3, 5 b, 6, 12, and 16^. In the first, 7bc-8 
may fairly be regarded as a substitute for fiifre tifyrov omitted 
in 4, as also by St. Matthew (see below). Again, Luke x. 9 
may be simply a paraphrase of Luke ix. i, 2, which is found 
in Matt. x. 7, 8, and in Mark vi. 12, 13 is given not as a 
charge, but as a statement of fact. 

The following appears to be the most probable explanation 
of this complicated problem. There seem to have been 
originally two independent shott accounts, the one describing 
the Mission of the Twelve, the other the Mission of the 
Seventy. The first of these is preserved, in its original form 
in St. Mark and St. Luke a, and underlies St. Luke i3. The 
first and second are found combined in St. Luke j9, whereas St. 
Matthew appears to be a combination of St. Mark || St. Luke a, 
with the already composite account of St. Luke i3. Other* 
wise it is difficult to account for the insertions in Matt, x., to 
which we find parallels only in St. Luke )3 ; whereas their 

* 13-15 (if not ia-15) either belong! to this supplementAzy ftcconnt or is » 
farther iniertion. Cf. Matt xL ai-a3 (or a 1-24). 
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appearance in St. Luke /3 is quite intelligible, on the sapposi- 
tion that that is a combined account, of which one element no 
longer exists separately. Of course it does not follow that 
St. Matthew borrowed directly from St. Luke /3 in the form 
which we now find it in that Gospel, but more probably it was 
from an earlier combined account, from which St. Luke himself 
took it ^. The discourses are just such as would have been 
constantly repeated, and their close resemblance would have 
made them specially liable to mixture. 

That St. Matthew's account and St. Luke j9 are partially 
derived from the same source is further confirmed by the fiact 
that immediately before the discourse St. Matthew inserted 
^* i7i 3^> parallel to Luke x. 2 ; and in the chapter fol- 
lowing this discourse has inserted a long parallel to what 
in St. Luke immediately follows it, Matt. xL 20-27 || Luke x. 
13-15, 21, 22, Probably in the original source of Luke jS 
this discourse, or rather collection of sayings, followed directly, 
as in St. Luke. Curiously enough, while St. Luke has retained 
what is presumably the original order, he has made the last 
part of these sayings refer to a different occasion by intro- 
ducing the return of the Seventy, &c., in w. 1 7-20. 

The explanation just given of the history and mutual rela- 
tion of the missionary discourses may not be correct in all its 
details; but enough has been shown to establish, I think, 
beyond reasonable doubt at least this, that we have in St. 
Mark the original account of the Mission of the Twelve as 
contained in the Marcan tradition, and that what is common to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke beyond that, comes from some other 
independent source. 

The sections containing the chief eschatological discourse 
are, Matt, xxiv., xxv. || Mark xiii. || Luke (a) xxi. 5-36 ; and 
there are two others apparently in Luke (/3) xvii. 20-37, 
(y) xii. 35-48. We will first examine the earlier part of 

* St. Lulte /9 has quite the characteristic grace and flow of St. Luke's style. 
And the omission of the directions (alluded to above) in Mark vi. 7, 9 a, in 
St. Luke a, probably because they occurred in fi, seems to show that the com- 
bination itself in the latter was not originally St. Luke^s work. 
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this discourse contained in Matt. xxiv. 1-36 [37-41] || Mark 
ziii. 1-32 II Luke xxi. 5-35. What strikes us most in this 
part of St. Luke a, is the way in which the language of 
St. Mark is modified or explained so as to refer more explicitly 
to the taking of Jerusalem. Compare especially Mark xiii. 14 
with Luke xxi. 20, Mark xiii. 19, 20 with Luke xxi. 23 b, 24. 
Such modifications probably arose from the natural but un- 
conscious tendency to substitute the current explanation for 
the obscure words of Christ. The same cause probably 
accounts both for the alteration of Mark xiii. 15 (cf. Luke 
xxi. 21 b), and the omission of Mark xiii. 21-22. But the 
fact that a parallel to the first, and part of the second, of these 
passages occurred in St. Luke j9 (xvii. 31 and 23) made this 
treatment of them in St. Luke a more naturaL 

In the corresponding part of St. Matthew's discourse we 
have to notice, in the first place, three insertions of matter 
peculiar in a certain sense to St. Matthew^, viz. xxiv. 11-12, 
30 a,b, and \k€raL <r6XTnyyo9 ^corfls jLtcydAiys in ver. 31. The 
first of these occurs in a passage (9-14) which is a free para- 
phrase of Mark xiii. 9-13, all the more remarkable because 
the language of St. Matthew in the early part of the dis- 
course usually follows St. Mark very closely. But a much 
closer parallel to this Marcan passage had already been inserted 
by St. Matthew in the missionary discourse (x. 17-22). St. 
Matthew has besides two insertions, vv. 27 and 28, which 
correspond more or less closely with St. Luke xvii 24 
and 37. After ^6 he makes a still more important insertion, 
vv. 37-41, agreeing with Luke xvii 26-30, 34, 35. It is clear, 
therefore, that St. Luke fi will account both for the more im- 
portant insertions of St. Matthew, and, to a certain extent, for 
the omissions of St. Luke. St. Matthew has incorporated 
into his narrative matter derived from an eschatological dis- 

^ xxiv. 1 1 it a doublet of ver. 24, and 30 a, b of 30 c, inflaenced by 3 b. The 
relation of the first and last of these insertions to a Thess. ii. 3-1 2 1 i Thess. 
iy. 16, I Cor. xy. 52, is too large a question to be discussed here. All that 
need be said is that the resemblance of language is not close enough to prove 
the prior existence of St. Matthew*8.discoane. 
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coarse, of which we find part at least in St. Lake )3 ; and St. 
Lake did not wish in a to repeat passages, or forms of passages, 
less saited to this than to /3. 

St. Luke )3 has, besides these parallels with St. Matthew 
and a few peculiar expressions, two verses, xvii. 25, 33, which 
have doublets occurring together in Luke ix. 22, 24, where in 
language and context they are closely parallel to Matt. xvi. 
21, 25 and Mark viii. 31, ^$. But St. Luke's language in 
xviL 25, 33 differs considerably, and is clearly not derived 
from the same source. It is thus evident that St. Luke )3 has a 
composite character, and is quite independent of the Marcan 
tradition. We have every reason, therefore, for thinking 
that so far the Marcan tradition has been preserved by St. 
Mark. After Mark xiii. 32 the parallelism becomes very 
curious and instructive. St. Mark has in xiii. 33-37 a triple 
injunction to watchfulness, Aypviri'ctre (ver. 33), ypriyop€iT€ 
(ver. 35), and ypr]yop€iT€ (ver. 37), in connexion with a single 
short parable or trope illustrating the duty. St. Matthew has 
in the place of this three parables, the faithful servant, the 
ten virgins, and the talents (xxiv. 42-xxv. 30), which, taken 
together, bear out every phrase of St. Mark. The first two de- 
finitely teach the necessity of watchfulness, the injunctions to 
this duty being repeated almost in St. Mark's language (Matt, 
xxiv. 42, 43, XXV. 13) ; the third, after beginning very much 
in the language of St. Mark*s parable, goes on to introduce 
a distinctly different lesson, but yet one suggested by the 
Marcan phrase, iKaarta ro Ipyov avrov (Mark xiii. 34). In 
St. Mark that phrase seems to refer to the division of the 
household duties among the servants, which they were ex- 
pected to be found faithfully carrying out when their lord 
returned ; whereas the main thought of the parable of the 
talents is the duty of making the best use of God's gifts. 
Now all these three parables of St. Matthew have parallels in 
St. Luke in quite other connexions, and differing considerably 
in form, cf Matt. xxiv. 42-51 with Luke xii. 38-46, Matt. xxv. 
1-3 with Luke xii. 35-37, Matt. xxv. 14-30 with Luke 
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xix. 10-27. St. Luke ends the eschatological discourse a in 
xxi. jfi with a parallel to Mark xiii. 33 ^. Bat Luke y not 
only, as we have seen, contains parallels to the two first 
parables of St Matthew, but has in some points a striking 
resemblance to Mark xiii, "^^ (cf. especially Luke xii. 38), yet 
not more than might reasonably be expected in two forms of 
an original discourse preserved orally. The most probable 
explanation of all this again seems to be, that St. Matthew 
has incorporated into his discourse elements derived from 
other sources preserved independently of the Marcan tradition. 
St. Luke, on the other hand, seems in a to have omitted 
parts of the Marcan tradition, from an unwillingness to 
repeat what he had already said in other forms elsewhere. 
It may here again be observed that the great difference 
between the forms of the extra-Marcan parallels in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke is a strong proof in itself that they did not 
derive them from the Marcan tradition. 

We have already given reasons for thinking that St. Mark 
did not transpose the original order of the Marcan tradition, 
and also that he did not make any serious omissions, except 
probably in the account of St. John the Baptist. It now 
remains, lastly, to consider whether he added anything to this 
original source. Now the portions of St. Mark's Grospel 
without parallels in either St. Matthew or St. Luke are 
singularly few, and most of them no larger than a single 
verse, and frequently much less. They belong generally to 
what may be called characteristic details, and are therefore 
beyond the limits of our present inquiry. The most im- 
portant of them is the incident of the man with the linen 
cloth in Mark xiv. 51, 5a. 

Putting such passages on one side, we will examine all 
others that are peculiar to St. Mark in their order. Mark 
i. I proves nothing. If the original Gospel did not begin 
here, some sort of heading must have been added ; if it did, 

^ Or it would perhapa be more correct to regard Luke zxi. 34-36 m a very 
free and oonciae paraphrase of Hark xiii. 32-37. 
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St. Matthew and St. Lake must equally have omitted it. It 
seems hardly possible to explain the prophecy in Mark i. a b 
as an insertion into the Marean tradition, unless it be a very 
early marginal gloss which has crept into the text of St. 
Mark, but such conjectures are extremely hazardous. On the 
other hand, if it existed in the Marean tradition, the neces- 
sary rearrangement of the opening verses, and the fact that 
the prophecy is not from Isaiah but Malachi, would quite 
account for its omission by St. Matthew and St. Luke. If 
what was said above ^ about the Sermon on the Mount is 
correct, the omission of Mark iii. 9 by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke was almost necessitated by the rearrangement of the 
context. Again, they very naturally omitted iii. *ao, ai 
when they supplied the motive of the discourse about Be- 
elzebub from another source^. And besides, the passage 
might, as already suggested ', have been the cause of offence ; 
or, at any rate, it might seem awkwardly divided by the 
discourse from Mark iii. 31. The omission of iv. 26-29 
(the parable of the seed growing secretly) by St. Matthew is 
probably to be explained, as already suggested, by the sub- 
stitution of the somewhat similar, but more striking parable of 
the tares, for which an opportunity was given by Mark iv. 33. 
Mark vii. 2-4 is partly a motive for the following discourse, 
partly an explanation of the Jewish custom of ceremonial 
washings before eating. The latter might with equal prob- 
ability have been added for Gentile readers, or omitted as 
unnecessary for Jewish readers. But the further omission by 
St. Matthew of the motive, seems to show that he made the 
whole omission to connect the hostile attack of the Scribes 
and Pharisees more closely with their mission from head- 
quarters. Mark vii. 32-37 (the deaf and dumb man of 
Decapolis) is, as the context before and after shows, really 
parallel to Matt. xv. 30, 31, and this general statement of St. 
Matthew may very probably be an abridgement of this miracle 
and that of the blind man of Bethsaida in Mark viii. 22-26, 

* See p. 82. * See above, pp. 77, 78. » See p. 73. 
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which is also omitted by St. Matthew. This last omission 
may be partly also accounted for by the fact that he had 
ak^ady related a somewhat similar miracle in ix. 27-31. 

The originality of Mark ix. 48, 49, 50 b and xi. 25 (26 is 
certainly spurious) may be open to question. These verses have 
the appearance of being detached sayings of our Lord pieced 
together from a general resemblance of subject, rather than 
parts of a connected discussion. For example, xi. 25 gives 
us another duty connected with prayer which has no direct 
connexion with the incident of the fig-tree. But this very 
fact may be the cause of its omission by St. Matthew, 
especially as in vi. 14, 15 he had already taken a very similar 
saying from an independent source. Mark xii. 3 2-34 a 
may have been omitted by St. Matthew, because the words of 
the lawyer, and what immediately followed, were partly in a 
certain sense a repetition of our Lord's own language, and 
therefore thought unnecessary, and partly a merely personal 
incident. Neither had any direct bearing on the theological 
force of our Lord's teaching, which seemed designed to show 
the fulfilment of the law in Christianity. The difierence of 
the motive of the lawyer's question in St Matthew (xxii. 35) 
and of our Lord's relation to the lawyer, are explicable enough 
if we regard Luke x. 25-28 as a modification of an indepen- 
dent account of this, or of a similar incident ^. St. Matthew 
may, while he retained the Marcan order, have modified his 
account in the direction of this other, with the view of making 
it harmonise better with the context, which describes certain 
attacks made by different parties against our Lord. Indeed, 
Mark xii. 13 || Matt. xxii. 15 seemed to require that a special 
attack by the Pharisaic party should be narrated ^. It has 
already been observed that there are singular points of verbal 
coincidence between St. Matthew and St. Luke. The diffi- 
culties in supposing that St. Mark modified his account from 

* See above, p. 77. 

' It if worth noticiDg that St. Matthew in vy. 34, 35 iipecially menUons the 
fiust, not stated by St. Luke, that the lawyer was a Pharisee. 
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St. Matthew's are far more serious. It should be noticed that 
three of the passages which we have been discussing occur in 
the large section of the Marcan tradition, Mark vL 45-yiii. 26 
omitted consecutively by St. Luke, and where we have con- 
sequently only the evidence of St. Matthew to go upon. Had 
St. Luke contained this section at all, we have no necessary 
grounds for supposing that he would have omitted them. 

We may sum up the results of our examination of St. 
Mark's Gospel thus. There are a few unimportant passages 
where it is not unlikely, and yet by no means certain, that 
St. Mark modified the earlier tradition ; one only where it is 
almost certain that he did so, viz. in the omission of Matt. iii. 
7-10, 12 ; and there are some grounds for thinking that the 
Marcan tradition (or perhaps we should say St. Mark) 
originally contained what corresponded to Matt, xxviii. 9, 10, 
i6~20. We conclude, therefore, that the common tradition 
upon which all the three Synoptics were based is substantially 
our St. Mark as £Eur as matter^ general form^ and order are con- 
cerned. Whether we can go further^ and say that in point 
of language and the more minute details it is generally 
identical, is a further question which we have not attempted to 
settle. This may seem to carry us a very small way ; but if 
critics could come to an agreement even upon this one point, 
it would at least be a definite step towards the solution of 
what is, from any point of view, one of the most intricate and 
interesting of literary problems. 



Unfortunately it was not till after this essay was in the 
press that I had an opportunity of seeing Dr. Holtzmann's 
new work Die Synoptiier, Freiburg, 1889. It is gratifying 
to find that he has given up I believe all the opinions which 
I have ventured to criticise, especially that fundamental 
theory of an Ur^Marcus larger than our Synoptical Gospel. 
He now holds that St. Mark itself was the main source of 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke. In fact the argument on 
which he lays the greatest stress is just what it has been my 
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chief object 2o j^ini out. tlie continiiity of the Marcan order 
tnenUe in iheee two Gospels. 

Akboogh this voik thus gives important additional sup- 
port to my azgTiment£. it would have i^equired tix> muoh 
shifting of type to have made the neeessar)* comvtions : and 1 
have &lt obliged to leave the references to his earlier \vork 
as dier stand. 



Although I have not attempted to discuss the originality 
of St. Mark's Gospel a* far at language is coNcenu'J, 1 niny l>o 
permitted, perhaps, to add the following remarks. (1) It is 
certainly a priori probable, thoogh not a necessnr}' i*oniu^- 
qnence, that if the common basis of the SynoptioH can bo 
found to have coincided in range and order almost exactly 
with onr St. Mark, it did so also in language. {2.) It is in 
itself finr more probable that the graphic details of St. 1^1 ark, 
many of them of no importance from a religious or doctrinal 
point of view, should have fallen out in the more elaltonite 
works of later evangelistic compilers, than that thoy should 
have been added by a later writer by way of embelliHiunont, 
specially by one like St. Mark, who gives us little or no 
evidence of literary skill. (3) The differences of lunguagi^ 
between St. Matthew and St. Mark can to a very large ex- 
tent be explained either by the rearrangement made in cer- 
tain parte by St. Matthew, or by his desire to correct the 
cmdities of his original. Yet we find in those reK]M*ctH u 
distinct conservative tendency. (4) In St. Luke, so remarkable 
for his literary skill, we naturally find alterations from lx)th 
these caoses more frequent: but still there is abundant evidence 
of the direct infloence of St. Mark's language. Except in 
certain pretty definitely marked passages, such as the dis- 
eouxve aboat Beelzebub (see p. 78), his language resembles 
St. ^lark more closely than St. Matthew, and but few re- 
markable expressions agree with St. Matthew against St. 
Mark. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYNOPTIC TABLE. 

The object of this Table is to show at a glance the relation 
in which St. Mark stands to the two other synoptical Gospels, 
and they to each other. The divisions of St. Mark are not 
made as a rule with any regard for the natural divisions of 
subject-matter ; but simply so as to indicate how much of the 
Marcan tradition was continuously made use of by either St. 
Matthew or St. Luke, or by both, or by neither. Hence it has 
frequently been necessary to break into a paragraph or even a 
verse. For example, Mark ix. 33 a is separated from 33 b, 
because the first part of the verse, 'And he came to Capernaum,' 
has no parallel in St. Luke, and in St. Matthew it is separated 
from the second by the inserted episode of the didrachma. 
The relations between St. Matthew and St. Luke are less 
obviously shown ; but that is mainly because there are so 
few traces of connexion except through St. Mark. 

Close dotted lines mean that a Gospel con- 
tains no certain parallel to a given passage. Square brackets 
[. . .] show that the passage included in them is peculiar to 
a particular Gospel. In order to avoid the unnecessary and 
confusing multiplication of lines, it has often been found 
convenient to use these brackets in the middle of paraUel 
sections, to show that though such sections are clearly parallel 
as a whole, yet one or more evangelists have smaller peculiar 
passages within them. In such cases all but the verses actually 
bracketed off must be considered as parallel. Thus in putting 
Markiii. 7-[9]-ii a[ii b] as parallel to Luke vi. [17a] 17b- 
19 it is meant that Mark iii. 7, 8, 10, 11 a is parallel to Luke 
vi. 17 b-19, and that Mark iii. 9, 11 b, Luke vi. 17 a have 
nothing to correspond to them in the other Gospels. Occa- 
sionally I have included in square brackets passages which 
are parallel or quasi-parallel in two Gospels, as Matt. iii. 7-10, 
I a II Luke iii. 7-9, 17 ; Matt. xv. 30, 31 || Mark vii. 32-37 : 
but the reasons are generally pretty obvious. Round brackets 
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(. • .) are used where verses or small passages occur very 
nearly, but not exactly, in their Marcan order, and have the 
appearance of having been intentionally transposed. These 
are almost confined to St. Luke. 

The passages placed in the right-hand column for com- 
parison with sections in the Gospel columns are very variously 
characterised. Some are mere independent treatments of the 
same or similar subjects, as the genealogy in Matt, i 1-16 
compared with that in Luke iii. 23-38, and the call (ap- 
parently) of St. Peter in Luke v. i-ii compared with the 
call of the four in Mark i. 16-20. Others are partial 
parallels with considerable difierence of treatment, as Luke iv. 
22, 24 compared with Mark vi. i -6 a, Many are doublets of 
passages, which from their agreement with the Marcan order 
are placed in the Gospel columns. Thus Matt. xii. 24-26 is 
placed as parallel to Mark iii. 22-26, and the doublet Matt. 
^ 3^34 ^ placed in the right-hand column. In dealing 
with Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14, I have admitted into the Lucan 
column only such passages as show traces of a continuous 
parallelism with St. Matthew, viz. Luke xi. 14-23 || Matt. 
xii. 22-30, xi. 24-32 II Matt. xii. 38-45, xiii. 18-21 || Matt. 
xiiL 31-33, xvii. i, 2 || Matt, xviii. 6, 7 (see pp. 77, 78, 83, 84), 

Some attempt has been made to make clearer the double 
revision, as I have ventured to call it, of St. Mark in 
Matt. viii.-xiii., by placing the chapter-figures of passages 
belonging to the second selection a little to the left and 
leaving the rest in their natural position. 

The chief differences between this Table and Mr. Bush- 
brooke's Synopticon are that I have added Matt. iv. 13 a 
as II Mark i. 21 a, and Matt. iv. 23 b as || Mark i. 21 b (thus 
showing that Matt. iv. 28 b-29 is a true contextual parallel 
to Mark i 22), Matt. ix. i a as indubitably || Mark v. 
18 a-2i, and Luke xii. 11-12, as an additional parallel to 
Mark xiii. 11, 12 ; Luke xxiii. 3, 2 (not 4, 10) as II Mark xv. 
2, 3. It will be seen that they arise mainly put of the stress 
laid on parallelism of context as distinct from mere resemblance. 
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THE DAY AND YEAR OF St. POLYCARFS 
MARTYRDOMS 

[C. H. TUUNER.] 
A^ApTYpe? hi 6 MAKJlpioc noAyKApnoc mhnoc ZanGikoy ^CYTcpA ictamcnoy, npo 

CTTTA KAAAN^WN MApTICDN, CABBATCp MCfAACp, COpA OP^OI^' CYNe\H<>6H 

Ynd HpcoAOY Ini Apxicpccoc <|>iAinnoY tpaAAianoy, ANeYiTATCYONTOC 

CTAt'iOY KO^PATOY, BACIACYONTOC hi €IC TOYC AICONAC IHCOY XP'CTOY' 
<p H hOlA, TIMH, MCfAACOCYNH, OpONOC AICONIOC AHO P^NCAC €IC r^NCAN* 
AMHN. 

The readers of this volume of Studia Biblica will not un- 
naturally ask why, in presence of the very numerons questions 
which might reasonably demand notice in our sphere of work, 
one so apparently trivial as the exact date of a mart3i:dom 
should require to be re-opened for a fresh discussion after the 
learned and exhaustive paper read before the Society by Mr. 
Randell, of St. John's, in February, 1884, and printed in the 
earlier number of the series of which the present publication 
is the second. 

To this question two answers may be offered. 

In the first place, on the general ground it may be asserted 
that, minute as the enquiry doubtless is, there are few pro- 
blems in the Christian history of the second century of equal 
interest and of equal importance with the precise dating of 
St. Polycarp's death. It is not only that it is a pivot of 
ecclesiastical chronology, but that on it depends largely the 
value we can place on the succession St. John, Folycarp, 
Irenaeus. Irenaeus was bom not later, probably earlier, than 

^ An abBtract of this paper has already appeared in print in the GMardian 
for April 18, 1888; and the writer takes this opportunity of thanking the 
Editor for his oourtefly in consenting to what is more or less a republication 
of it. 
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A.D. J 30. St. John lived on in Asia Minor down to the close 
of the first century. Between them stands Polycarp, and it 
is on the chronological proof of his intercourse with each of 
them that the issue turns. For Polycarp was eighty-six 
years old at the time of his martyrdom {Mart. PoL § ix), 
and thus, after covering the at most thirty years' interval 
between the death of St. John and the birth of Irenaeus, more 
than half a century of his life remains which, if anything 
like equally divided between the life-time of his teacher and 
the life-time of his pupil, is amply sufficient to warrant him 
a trustworthy link between the one and the other. But 
when we fix the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, we fix also his 
birth, aud therewith the length of his possible connection 
alike with his successor and with his predecessor. 

It needs no more to show the intrinsic importance of the 
enquiry. But even so the re-opening of it here would be 
scarcely in place, were it not that the present writer — and 
this must be his main defence — ^is in a position of great ad- 
vantage as compared with Mr. Bandell, both because the 
latter's paper is ready to his hand> and even more by the in- 
termediate appearance of the Bishop of Durham's volumes on 
St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp ; not the least exhaustive or 
least conclusive portion of that memorable work being the 
discussion (vol. i. pp. 610-702) of the date of the martyrdom 
in question ^. 

When Mr. Bandell wrote there was, it is true, already a 
general tendency among English scholars as well as on the 
Continent to admit the soundness of the arguments with 
which M. Waddington had sought, by the aid of a reconsi- 
deration of the chronological notices given in the rhetorician 
Aelius Aristides, to fix the date of the Asiatic proconsulship 
of T. Statins Quadratus — under whom, according to the 

^ All references in these pages are to the first edition of Bishop Lightfoot*B 
work unless otherwise stated : the new edition (1889) came to hand too late 
to be employed in the text, and I have therefore added to my appendices a 
note on the new matter introduced, and especially on the criticism he has 
done me the honour to devote to my own view. 
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notdceB of the Letter of the Church of Smyrna (known as the 
Martjffium Polyearpi) the saint ondoabtedly suffered — not, as 
had hitherto been the case, to the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(a.d. 161-180), but to that of his predecessor Antoninus Pius 
(a.d. 138-161). Aristides dates events both by proconsuls 
and by the years of a certain malady to which he was long 
subject, and so, if we can find external evidence for the date 
of any one proconsul who is mentioned in this connection, we 
oould then argue by the years of the malady te other pro- 
consuls similarly introduced. Now Julianus was, says Ari- 
stides, proconsul a year and some months after the malady 
commenced, and an inscription fixes this proconsulship to 
A.D. 145. From Julianus we get to Severus^ from Severus 
to Quadratus, who is in consequence usually placed in a.d. 

154-155 ^ 

But there were then still those who held to the traditional 
view. Among ourselves, Bishop Chr. Wordsworth, in his 
latest work (cf. A Church History to the Council of Nicaea, 
1881, p. 161, noto^), held it, though hesitatingly; and in Ger- 
many, Keim, a writer of by no means conservative tendencies, 
was equally unconvinced. Now, however, by the labours of 
Bishop Lightfoot, the question may almost be said, at least 
in England, to have been set at rest. Whatever doubt may 
have hung over the reconstructed Aristidean chronology, 
when that reconstruction stood alone, has surely been dis- 

' However, since the proconBols held office, not from January to January, 
bat from May to May, and because of the impoflsibility of aiding from one 
date to another without leaying a certain margin, more cannot be clumed 
with certainty for the ultimate result (as Dr. Lightfoot admits, p. 650), than 
that Quadratus came into office not earlier than a.d. 153, and not later than 
AJ>. 155, BO that the martyrdom can so far fall anywhere between May 
A.D. 153 and May a.d. 156; and though both the writers whose investi- 
gation into the details of this subject gives them the best claim to be heard, 
Waddington and Lightfoot, place the martyrdom early in a.d. 155, there are 
not wanting critics of the first rank, such as Hilgenfeld and Lipsius (see 
below), who on one ground or another prefer to place it early in A.D. 156. 

' But in the latest edition (1889) the note in question has been re- written, 
' in accordance with a request made by* the late Bishop before his death to 
the present Bishop of Salisbury. See below, note, p. 153. 
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fiipated by the striking coincidence with it of the epigraphical 
evidence relative to the date of another ofBcial mentioned in 
the account of the martyrdom. As the first discussion started 
from the name of the Proconsol, Qnadratos, so the later dis- 
coveries centre round the name of the Asiarch, Philip of 
Tralles {Mart, PoL, §§ la, ai). From one Trallian inscrip- 
tion we learn that the Trallian games of the ' eighth Olympiad 
after the Restoration ' took place shortly before the death of 
Antoninus, probably late in a.d. i6o or early in A.D. i6l. The 
' Restoration' must therefore have happened about thirty years 
beforehand, and was doubtless reckoned from Hadrian's visit 
to Asia Minor in a.d. 129, so that the first Olympiad would 
probably begin in a.d. 129, and the eighth in A.D. 157. Hencd 
we can also fix the fifty-sixth Olympiad, if, as seems the case, 
that is only a magniloquent paraphrase for the sixth, to a.d. 
149-153 ; and the fifty-sixth is mentioned in two inscriptions 
in connection with the Trallian games held under 6. JuUutf 
Philippus, who was simultaneously * High-Priest of Asia.' 
This interpretation is confirmed by a further inscription from 
Olympia, which speaks of Philip of Tralles as Asiarch in the 
232nd Olympiad, that is, some time in a.d. 149-1^2. These 
two results so entirely coincide that no hesitation need be felt 
in concluding that Philip of Tralles was Asiarch somewhere 
in the years a.d. 150-152. Then since the Asiarchate, like 
the periodical games, was .* pentaeteric,' that is renewed every 
four years, it may either be supposed that Philip was re-elected 
for a second tenure of office, or more simply that he was ori- 
ginally elected in a.d. 151 or 152, and so did not vacate till 
A.D. 155 or 156. These conclusions are worked out by the 
Bishop of Durham (pp. 61 2-618, cf. ii. 987-998), and this close 
agreement of two independent lines of evidence to the central 
years of the decade, a.d. 150-160, seemed to remove any possi- 
bility of scepticism ^. 

^ One or two suggestions may be added in completion of the Bishop's argu- 
ment. Since the Asiatic year began in September (see inf. p. 113) it may be 
presumed that the * Bestoration ' Olympiads date from September a.d. 129, and 
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Before, however, dismissing for g^ood the older view, which 
connected the martyrdom with the reign of Marcus, it will be 
worth while to examine for one moment the grounds on 
which it was based In this, as in so many other chrono- 
logical matters^ it is ^pretty clear that later writers ^ have 

the nxth or fifty-sixth would not end till September a.d. 153, nor the eighth 
till September A.D. 161. Again, if Trallian games occurred shortly before An- 
toninas* death in March 161 aJ[)., then since they were no donbt pentaeteric, 
the other inscriptions relating to victories in the Trallian games two Olympiads 
earlier, may be fixed with great probability near the early months of a.d. 153. 
Fatore epigraphic discoveries may, one cannot help surmising, give us sub- 
ftantial help in this sort of way towards the Polycarpian question. 

^ Thus Jerome {J)e Vir. Illustr. 17) mentions Polyoarp's visit to Anicetus 
as nnder Antoninus Pius, his martyrdom as under * M. Antoninus ' and L. 
Aorelini Conmiodus; apparently following Eusebius, S,E. iv. 14, 15, where 
the visit is mentioned before, the martyrdom after, the accession of * Marcus 
Anrelius Vems, who is also Antoninus.' 

The Church historian Socrates is, however, a strange exception, for in his 
weQ-knovm chapter on diversities of usage in different Churches (II. E, v. a a, 
p. 238, Bright), he instances the Quartodeciman dispute, and in connection with 
it the visit to Anicetus of Polycarp, 6 tcai ^ar^pov M Top^avov trnprvpricas, 
that ii between a.d. 338 and a.d. 244 ! The only point of interest in so extra- 
ordinary a blunder is the question how can it have arisen, especially as Socrates 
is a more than usually careful writer, and ordinarily follows Eusebius closely ; 
indeed, the visit to Anicetus, which is the only motive for the introduction of 
Polycarp*8 name here at all, b taken firom the earlier historian (though from H, 
E, ▼. 34, not iv. 14). It would be natural to suppose that he would have turned 
to Eusebius for the date of the martyrdom as well, if he had not believed him- 
self to have other quite trustwofthy authority for his statement. Either then 
heoonfbsed the great Polycarp with one of the other martyrs of the same name, 
to whose existence the oldest Kalendars witness (cf. Lightfoot, i. p. 689, Syriac 
K. under Jan. 37, Latin K. under Feb. 33) ; or, if he had, as is not unlikely^ 
the martyrium at his command ($ 3I /taprvp€i 91 6 ficucdpios Uokvicapvos . . . IW 
Apx^9pia» ^tkhnrov TpoAAioyoi; dyOvwartvovros Xrarlov Koipdrov), the conjecture 
may be offered that the phrase ' in the highpriesthood of Philip the Trallian,' 
ooouning before the Proconsul, in the place where the mention of the Emperor 
mig^t be anticipated, may have originated the error. 'Apxt€p4wf would be read 
ti^otepardpot, or interpreted of the Emperor as Pontifex Maximus ; and TFAA- 
AIANOT appears in some MSS. as TPAIANOT, the ductus lUterarum of which 
is sufficiently near to ToPAIANOT. Philip and Gtordian were apparently for a 
time colleagues in the empire ; but as Philip was believed to have been a 
Christian, Socrates would repeat only Grordian's name as the persecutor. Or, 
an alternative explanation might be, that since a Philip is oonmiemorated on 
ooina as Recorder of Tralles in the age of the Grordians (Lightfoot, p. 960) 
the Asiarch Philip had in some way got confused with his later homonym, 
and been assigned his date. 
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only followed the fashion set by Ensebins, who in his Hittary 
(iv. 15) inserts the Martyriom, or the greater part of it, im- 
mediately after the notice of Antoninus' death, and in his 
Chronicle was believed to have found a more precise date in 
A.D. 16$ or 167. But in the latter passage, as Dr. Lightfoot, 
never more felicitous than when dealing with Eusebius, has 
conclusively shown, the historian is merely grouping together 
at some convenient point in this reign, as he has done in 
other reigns, all notices of persecutions belonging to it, but 
not otherwise dated. There is nothing really to suggest that 
for his Chronicle he possessed more detailed knowledge than 
is given in the History, where he even includes in the com- 
paratively small omissions from the Martyrium the concluding 
section, teeming though it does with notices of time, each of 
which has contributed something to the modem enquiry, 
while none of them could have enlightened a writer destitute 
of our modem collections of provincial Fasti, lists of local 
Kalendars, and Corpora of inscriptions. Eusebius can in isixA 
only be quoted as a witness to the reign^ not to the Jfear^ of 
the martyrdom ; and if we ask why he selected the reign of 
Pius rather than that of Marcus, it is plain that where the 
Martyrium itself fiEuled to help him, he must have been 
thrown back on other and more general indications. 

Such would be, primarily, the visit of Polycarp to Anicetus 
of Rome, our only piece of independent external evidence, 
twice quoted by Eusebius from Irenaeus {H. E. iv. 14, v. 24). 
Since the Episcopate of Anicetus is reckoned in the History 
as lasting from a.d. 157 to 168 \ and since Marcus succeeded 
to the throne early in a.d. 161, it was clear that there were 
more chances than not that, if not the visit, at any rate the 
martyrdom would fall under him. This conclusion would be 

^ Similarly Jerome's version of the ChroDicle. The Anaeniaii veisioii does 
not essentially differ at this point; in any ease see Lightfoot, ii. pp. 461-465, 
where Dr. Hort supplies good reasons for rejecting the common view that the 
Armenian correctly represents the original Chronicle— a yiew which neoes> 
sitates the improbable hypothesis that Ensebius in his two worics had two 
different chronologies of the Boman Bishops. 
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in accord with Eosebius' parti pris concerning the relation of 
the two Emperors to Christianity. According to him Pius • 
was no persecutor, while Marcus confessedly was. On the 
one handy the (spurious) toleration edict of H. E. iv. 13 is 
beyond question understood by Eusebius (whether rightly or 
wrongly) as belong^ing to Antoninus : and Melito's Apology, 
quoted in iv. 25, distinctly speaks of letters of the same Em- 
peror to different cities in the Christian interest. On the 
other, he saw that the context in Melito postulates an existing 
persecution under Marcus, and the story of the Martyrs of 
Lyons {H. ^. v. i) belongs to the same reign K 

Beyond doubt, then, Eusebius, if he had no other means of 
distinguishing, would have selected the reign of Marcus for 
the martyrdom of Polycarp on these a priori groimds, and the 
value of his evidence is neither more nor less than the pro- 
babilities of their correctness. But the presumptions on which, 
in the absence of other data, it was necessary for him to argue 
are nothing in &ce of the more definite evidence obtained 
from Aristides and the inscriptions ; and the soundness of 
the conclusion of Waddington and Lightfoot is therefore 
established negatively as well as positively. 

But if it is thus certain that the true date falls in or near 
A.D. 155, it is natural to ask further whether there is no 
means which will enable us to fix more exactly the year and 
even the day of the martyrdom ; and the answer to the ques- 
tion lies in the Chronological Postscript to the Martyrium 
which is printed at the head of this paper. 'The Blessed 

^ One indeed of EiuebiiM* aothoritief , the Apologelieus of Tertullian, which 
he knew in a Greek tranBUtion (JET. E, ii. 3, iii. 33), claimed all the good Em- 
peron, and among them of coarse both Antoninus and Aurelint^but the latter, 
on the itrangth of the story of the Thundering Legion, with special emphasis— 
as protectors of the Christians. But Eusebius (erroneously) referred the Legion 
legend, and the consequent epistle of * Marcus, the understanding Emperor/ 
to Aurelius' brother L. Verus, quoting Tertullian as an authority {H. S, v. 5) ; 
and either Tertullian's Greek translator (who certainly took the liberty 
to re-arrange Tertullian's haphazard mention of Emperors into chronological 
order : cf. Apol, 5 with J7. E, v. 5), or more probably Eusebius himself sig- 
nificantly omitted the mention of ' Vems * (L e. M. Aorelius) in the catalogue 
of non-perseouting Emperors. 
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Polycarp is martyred on the second of the month Xanthiens^ 
the seventh before the Kalends of March, on a high Sabbath, 
at the eighth hoar ; he was arrested by Herod, Philip of 
Tralles being high priest, and Statins Quadratns proconsul/ 
Of these indications the last two, the Proconsnlship and the 
Asiarchate have been already spoken of. There remain four, 
the day and month in the Asiatic reckoning ; the same in the 
Roman reckoning; the day of the week; and the *high' 
or festal character of the day. It is in this second part of the 
discussion that the treatment by Bishop Lightfoot is so unique 
in its thoroughness as necessarily to supply the material and 
the model for every subsequent writer. Only those who 
should compare the rest of this paper, paragraph b/paragraph, 
and line by line, with the corresponding sections of the great 
work on which it is built, would understand how extensive 
and £Eir-reaching the obligation is ; and one is almost ashamed 
to feel that one has employed the matter so copiously sup- 
plied only in the construction of an alternative hypothesis. 

(i) The Roman day and month : itpo iirra Kokavbciv MaprW, 
i e. a. d. vii Kal. Mart., or February 23rd. 

(2) The Asiatic day and month : fxrivbi SovOlkov dcvr^p^ 
lirrafjJvov, the 2nd of Xanthicus. To help us in an enquiry 
into the Asiatic Kalendar of Imperial times we have (a) a 
* Hemerologium of the months of different cities,' arranged to 
show the relation of each to the official Julian Kalendar of 
Rome, and preserved in two MSS., respectively at Florence 
and at Leyden ; among the kalendars given being more than 
one of the Asiatic group ^: (b) three inscriptions of Proconsular 
Asia, which give side by side the Roman and the native 
dating, one of. them as early as B.C. i, the second of a.d. 104, 
and the third as late as ^ the age of the Antonines ' ; this last 
from Smyrna itself^. The e\adence of these two sources, MS, 

^ See HUtoire de VAcademie Royale des InscripUoru et BtUBB-Lettru, 
torn. 47, pp. 66-84 (1809). 

' But see also the appendices to this paper, where important additional 
material is adduced. 
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and inscriptions, is completely harmonious ; and its general 
results may be summed up as follows. 

The object of the introduction of such a kalendar — it dates 
from very shortly before the Christian era — would be, with as 
little change as possible in ^miliar names, such as those of 
the months, to arrive at some intelligible fixed relation with 
the universal and oflScial kalendar of Rome. It must therefore 
of course be solar, while the older kalendar had been lunar ; 
and further, though no change was introduced into the name% 
of the months, which still difier in different cities, their rela- 
tion to the Roman (that is practically to our own) Kalendar 
was the same throughout Proconsular Asia. Everywhere the 
year begins, not in midwinter, but at the autumnal equinox ; 
everywhere the months begin eight days before the cor- 
responding Roman months^ and each has thus as many days 
as the Roman month with which it for the most part coin- 
cides. These peculiarities of the Kalendar are a sign and an 
outcome of the extraordinary pitch to which Caesar-worship 
was carried from the very first in Asia. September 23rd (a. d. 
ix Kal. Oct.) was the birthday of Augustus ; not only was the 
year made to begin on this day, but every month began like- 
wise on the ninth before the Kalends, so as to give, besides 
the yearly, a monthly commemoration of the birthday on the 
first of every month. A further point to be remembered in 
this Asian Kalendar is, that the 3 ist was never used ; in months 
of thirty-one days the ist was repeated, so that the really 
second day was also called the ist, the real third the 2nd, 
and so on till the month ended with a real thirty-first called 
the 30th : or to put it otherwise, a day was intercalated at 
the commencement of every such month. 

Xanthicus was one of the Macedonian names for the 
months ; but these w^ere at this time used by two kalendars, 
and in the Syro-Macedonian Kalendar of Josephus, Eusebius, 
and the Apostolic Constitutions the months arc one ahead of 
the Asio-Macedonian. So in Syria Xanthicus is the seventh 
month or April, in Asia the sixth, and roughly equivalent to 

VOL. II. I 
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March ^. Commencing then with a. d. ix Kal. Mart. (Feb. 2i), 
and since March is a month of thirty-one days repeating its 
first, the second Xanthicas is Feb. 23, or a. d. vii Kal. Mart., 
as given in the Martyriam. 

(3) The day of the week : {rapping, Sabbath or Saturday. 
The two results first obtained, though confirming one 

another and independently witnessing to Feb. 23 as the day 
and month of the martyrdom, fail to help us to the year. 
But when we add to these a third in the day of the week, we 
can proceed to ask in which of the possible years 154, 155} 
156 A.D. did Feb. 23 fall on a Saturday, and it is found by 
calculation that it was in a.d. 155. Feb. 23, 155 a.d., is 
therefore the year and day for which Dr. Lightfoot concludes. 

(4) The feast : a-apfiin^ /meydAy, *a high sabbath.* 
Beyond doubt this feast was a Jewish one : the only possible 

Christian high sabbath would be the Saturday before the 
Pascha, which, at least among Quartodecimans, would itself 
coincide with the great Jewish feast. But about the time 
we require, the end of February^ there is one and only one 
important feast, the Jewish Purim, exactly the occasion, with 
its memories of Esther and Mordecai, to rouse Jewish popular 
excitement as we hear it was roused against Polycarp. Now 
Purim was held at the full moon of Adar (the month before 
Nisan), that is, since the Jewish months began with the new 
moon, on Adar 14, 15 ; and according to Jewish use a 'high 
sabbath ' connected with it will be the sabbath /^^(tim to the 
14th K The ' high sabbath ' of the modem Jews is the sabbath 

^ The origin of this cturioaa variation lay, it is natural to suppose, in the 
diificulty of the transformation of lunar into solar months. To take a fWtnili^ 
instance, the Jewish month Nisan (for which Josephus uses Xanthicus as the 
secular equivalent) being that whose full moon fell first after the spring 
equinox, might in some years be nearly equivalent to the Roman solar month 
March, in others to April, and thus if Nisan had to be Bomanized, it might 
have been turned into cither of the two. 

' This sort of use, the reverse of our own system of keeping an Octave on 
the Sunday after a great festival, has its survival or counterpart in the 
Kalendar of the Eastern Church, where Quinquagesima week, for instance, is 
the week before, not the week after Quinquagesima; see Buzgon, L<ut 
Twelve Veree* of St, Mark, p. 194. 
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before the Passover, and the Boman Jews of the present day 
keep the sabbath before Pentecost as a ' high sabbath/ On 
the high authority of Dr. Neubaner it may be added that 
the Jews of the second centnry may not improbably hare 
similarly kept the sabbath before Purim. 

But what relation did the Jewish feast of Purim bear in 
A.D. 155 to Feb. 23 ? 

In that year the first full moon after Feb. 23 fell about 
March 7, so that even if that were (as no doubt it was) the 
full moon of Adar, yet since Purim would be about March 6 
and 7, the * high sabbath' before it must have been not Satur- 
day, Feb. 23, but Saturday, March 2 ^. What is to be said 
to this? 

Dr. Lightfoot's answer would simply be, that the Jewish 
Kalendar of the second century was in a state of such con* 
fusion, that it would be hopeless to fix Purim, or the * high 
sabbath ' before the feast, by its means. Any feast might fall 
anywhere at all near its true time ; and as the rest of the 
evidence seemed to point conclusively to Feb. 23, 155 a.d., 
he assumes that Purim must have occurred simultaneously, 
and has not investigated this branch of the question. But has 
not the Bishop exaggerated the extent to which confusion 
was possible in a lunar kalendar like the Jewish ? 

There are two natural divisions of time, the lunar month or 
the time from new to new moon, averaging 29^ days, and the 
solar year, or succession of the seasons regulated by the sun, 
nearly equal to 365 days ; and these two are the base respec- 
tively of the genuine lunar and solar kalendars. Both the 
month and year, however, are convenient divisions of time, 

^ If the discrepancy had been only one of a day or two, it might have been 
feanble to conceive hypotheaes in explanation of it. Bat the one main qualifi- 
cation possible for the statement in the text tells the other way, for so fitf 
as the Jewish Kalendar was still based on observation, the first of the month 
must £dl a day or so after the astronomical new moon, and the fifteenth 
similarly later than the true full moon. That is to say, in a.d. 155, Purim 
may have been still later than March 6 and 7, and February 23 falls still 
more decisively out of the question. 

la 
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and therefore each of the two kalendars borrowed the dis- 
tinctive time-division of its rival. In particular the Jewish 
Kalendar was from the first that we know of it in the Pen- 
tateuch a combination of this sort. Lunar, because its months 
were lunar, each beginning with the new moon, it was yet in 
practice solar as well, for the feasts of unleavened bread, of 
harvest, and of ingathering (Exod. xxiii. 15, 1 6) are connected 
with the cycle of the seasons. Obviously the attempt would 
soon be made to reduce the year and the months to a common 
denomination ; in other words, from the moment that these 
solar feasts were fixed to definite months (Exod. xii. 2, 6, xiii. 4, 
Deut. xvi. I, 9, etc.) it followed that the months themselves, 
which were lunar^ must be brought into some relation with 
the solar year. Now it is easy enough for ourselves to cor- 
relate our months and year, because our months are only 
artificial divisions of the solar year, approximating to, but not 
identical with, the true month. The diflterence indeed between 
the lunar month and the twelfth of the solar year is com*f 
paratively minute (about a day), but twelve lunar months, 
instead of making 365, make only 354 days ; and this diver- 
gence would of course very soon increase so far as to destroy 
all relation with the solar year, and therewith all connection 
of definite months with the feasts of definite seasons of the 
year. The device which the Jews employed, no doubt at an 
early time, as we know they did later, was simply the inter- 
calation of a thirteenth month whenever the twelfth ended 
too soon for the offerings of the firstfruits of the barley harvest, 
which marked the feast of unleavened bread (Deut. xvi. 9, 
Lev. xxiii. 10), to be made in the middle of the next month 
at the full moon of Nisan ^. As the twelve lunar months ficdl 
short of the solar year by eleven days, this would happen on 
an average rather oftener than once in three years. 

It is, however, to be remembered that in both directions the 
original Jewish Kalendar was formed on the principles, not of 

» Cf. Dictumary of the Bible, iii. p. 1804, article 'Year/ by Mr. R. S. 
Poole. 
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calculation, bat of observation ; the month began when the 
moon was seen to be new, the year when the barley harvest 
was approaching ripeness, and no serioos mistakes were pos* 
sible. The system was free from complexity, but suitable 
only to a people living in an area so small (the Holy Land is 
not more than about the size of Wales) that the beginning of 
the coming month could be fixed at Jerusalem for all Palestine 
the day before. The diflBculty indeed in the case of the 
months cannot have been great, even after the Dispersion, for 
the new moon would be usually visible on the same evening 
throughout the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and any- 
one could perform the operation of observing it for himself. 
But the commencement of the year, involving the question of 
the intercalation of a thirteenth month, stood on different 
ground. It was impossible for a Jew of Mesopotamia or of 
Egypt to tell by observation when the barley harvest would 
be ripe in Palestine, and therefore in what month he was 
wanted at Jerusalem for the Passover. That could be fixed 
only on the spot, and the knowledge would have to be com- 
municated to foreign Jews in time to allow of their arrival 
before the middle of the first month Nisan — an obviously 
impracticable feat. Therefore as soon as (if not before) the 
Jews of the Dispersion had to be taken into account as well as 
those of Palestine, the old empiric methods must have given 
place to some system of universal application. Instead then 
of the first ripe ears of barley harvest, the spring equinox seems 
to have become at some unknown period the terminus a quo 
of the Paschal fidl moon — ^the limit before which the middle 
of the first month Nisan might not fall — and in this way the 
ultimate starting-point of the Jewish Kalendar. Some such 
reform, even if never made before, would have become a 
literal necessity when the destruction of the Temple put an 
end to the central worship, and each community had to keep 
the Passover for itself. With the disappearance of the single 
celebration, and of the authority which regulated it, unity 
had for the future to be sought in the adoption of a single 
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self-perpetuating kalendar. But the commencement of the 
new year according to the equinox was not a simple matter 
of astronomical observation like the new moon of the month ; 
for (not to speak of the different dates assigned to the equinox) 
it was not the new moon but the full moon only of Nisan 
which had to fikU after it, while the intercalation of a month, 
when necessary, would have to be determined upon some weeks 
earlier still. Therefore, just as the Christians found with 
their Easter, so the Jews with their Passover doubtless felt 
that the only means to secure uniformity was the universal 
adoption of some cycle based on astronomical calculations for 
a long sequence of years which should show the day of the 
Passover for each year, and, like a recurring series of decimals, 
should begin again as soon as it was finished, with the same 
dates. Ultimately the Jews resorted unanimously to the nine- 
teen years' cycle. But that was long after the era of St. 
Polycarp. In the second century, what with the various 
equinoxes and rival cycles and independent observations, the 
Jewish Kalendar was apparently in a state of hopeless con- 
fusion. 

Only, while all this is perfectly true, it will be noticed at 
once tbat the whole perplexity was concerned with the year, 
and with the months only in their relation to the year, not 
in themselves. Least of all does it cover Dr. Lightfoot's 
hypothesis that the Jews ever celebrated a full moon feast 
such as that of Purim in Adar — and if Purim in Adar, why 
not Passover in Nisan ? — at any other time than that of full 
moon when the veriest tyro's observation of the heavens 
would prove them in the wrong ^. And there is the further 
presumption against it, that had so gross a mistake in the 

' If anything oonld mftke disagreement with Dr. Lightfoot on tach a point 
less burdenBome, it would be agreement with Dr. Salmon, and it is therefore 
encouraging to find that the latter writer, in the article Polyecirp in the last 
volume of the Dictionary of Christian Biography (vol. iv. p. 430, cols, i, a, 
note), while admitting that his own hypothesis had been disproved by the 
Bishop, makes the same criticism on the Bishop's theory as has been made 
beze. 
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Paschal calculatioiiB ever occurred, we Bhoold sorely have 
heaid of it« if not from Jewish, at any rate &om Christian 
flomces. The Asiatic Church of St. Polycarp's day kept its 
Pascha with the Jews and hotly contested the view that the 
Chiitftian celebration was to be connected with the day of the 
week rather than with the day of the month ; yet they were 
never accused of mistaking the true fourteenth, and indeed 
even their adversaries started from the same fourteenth and 
reckoned the Sunday after it as their festival. Again, when 
at the beginning of the third century the Christians found 
out with their greater astronomical knowledge that the Jewish 
methods were deficient (so that their superior science com- 
bined with their growing hatred of Judaism in inducing them 
to strike out a new line for themselves) they have their definite 
gravamen against the Jews, but it is connected with the cal- 
culation, not of the month, but of the year. ' They often cele- 
brate the Passover,' it was said ^, ' twice in the same year,' 
counting, that is, from equinox to equinox. In other words, 
the Jewish 15th Nisan did not always fall, as it should 
have done, after the equinox, and when it wrongly fell before, 
it was the second Passover held since the March equinox of 
the preceding year. There was no question either then or 
earlier of a mistake of anything less than a month. The 
Passover and similarly Purim (as another full moon feast) 
might be a month wrong, as being held at the wrong full 
moon ; but they could only be a month wrong. An error of a 
fortnight, the celebration of the full moon at the new moon, is 

^ Cf. the Letter of Constantine to the Charchef from the Council of Nicaea (in 
Socntes, S. E. i. 9, p. 24, Bright) : lufilv rolvw tvrw vfuv Koivhv /urd rov IxBia- 
rtnf rSfw *lov9aivif Sx^ou . . . irdy ro^^ r^ fUpti ti^k dX^cioK o^x ^pSwiP, dn dtl 
Kord rb wXutJToy airrovi wKopwfiipovtf dyrl rijf wpoatjMOi&arit IwoMopBwatvt, iw r^ 
airrf Irci Mrrtpoy rb Udaxii IvtrcXcfy. So agnin the Apostolic Couatitutiont 
(v. 17, p. 149 Lagarde) hti oSk hiMos, dScA^ . . . rds ^fiipas rov UAtrx^ AxpifiSft 
woitia$at furd vdcfff IvificAfias fierd rpow^ Icinuplnpf, twws it^ Vis rov ivtavrov 
kvbt wa$^fiaros ftytita^ woiffoBt . . . ftJjKiri wapanipob/uroi /urd *Uiv9aiw¥ ioprd- 
(€»p . . . wtwXApfimu ydp gai aMjr ri^ rfnj^y^ ir.r A. The lame seems to be the 
drift of an earlier writer, Anatolina of Laodioea, a passage of whose Kar^rf t 
wpl ron EU^a is presenred in Eosebias, JET. E. yii. 3a. 
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inconceivable ; an error of a week little less so. Dr. Liglitfoot's 
hypothesis requires an error of at least four or five days *. 

It seems therefore to have been proved satisfactorily that 
Saturday, Feb. 23, A. D. 155, is the only possible day, and yet 
that it fails to satisfy an important condition. Is there no 
way out of the diflBculty ? 

The thought suggested itself that in the next year, a.d. 156, 
Nisan 15 would fall about March 24, and Adar 15 or Purim 
about February 24 ^, as the year was leap-year. But then of 
course as Feb. 23 was Saturday in a.d. 155, not Feb. 23 but 
Feb. 22 should be Saturday in a.d. 156, and the * high sab- 
bath' before Purim. We seem therefore equally at fault here, 
for the condition ' the seventh before the Kalends of March ' 
is not satisfied. 

But it is not inopportune to draw attention now to the fieu^ 
that the primary datum is the 2nd Xanthicus, which is only 
explained as being the seventh before the Kalends, or Feb. 23. 
Was there then no possible means by which at least in a.d. 
155, Xanthicus 2 might really fall on the eighth before the 
Kalends, Saturday, February 22 ? 

It is here that the most curious phenomenon of the inves- 
tigation meets us. Lightfoot gives four inscriptions as the 
only instances with double Asiatic and Boman dating ; one 
of these, an Ephesian inscription of a.d. 104, is dated on the 
' 2nd of Anthesterion,' the very same day as that of Polycarp's 
martyrdom (for Anthesterion is the Athenian and Ephesian 
name for Xanthicus) and the equivalent given is, not the 
seventh, but the eighth before the March Kalends, Feb. 22 : Trpo 



^ Dr. Neubauer, whose kindness I gratefully acknowledgOi answers me that 
a day*B error is as much as need be taken into account. 

' In years where a month is intercalated, Adar is of course not the month 
next before, but next but one before Nisan. Happily this special souroe of 
confusion may be left out of account, as in neither of the years aj>. 155 or 156 
was an intercalation necessary. 

The astronomical dates are given in the text ; it has been already men- 
tioned that, if the new moon was fixed by observation, dates at least a day 
later must be given for the full moon feasts : but the argument is not affected. 
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y{ KokavhfAV MaprCoiv . . . ^AvdtarripLQvos ^ aePacrrfi K The coin- 
cidence is singularly striking ; and if we may provisionally 
assume Feb. 22 for St. Polycarp's day, the two support one 
another, though the anomaly, even if a double one, still re- 
quires explanation, for certainly the Asiatic Kalendar was 
older than a.d. 104, and lived on as late as a.d. 156, and in the 
Asiatic Kalendar Xanthicus 2 was Feb. 23. In the case of 
the inscription Dr. Lightfoot supposes that the Asiatic ' double 
1st' was not employed ; but if not necessary at Ephesus in 
A.D. 104, why should it be necessary at Smyrna in a.d. 156? 
Here would be one defence of the date now offered, Feb. 92, 
A.D. 156^ 

But a hint worth working out is supplied by Dr. Light- 
foot in calling attention to the use, in the inscription men- 
tioned, of the word (reySoor^, which is used of a day of the 
month only in three inscriptions from Egypt — two of them 
simply €><avO atfiaarfi and ^ap[xov0 aePaarrj, but the third 
<l>aa)(^t a ^lovXlq <rc)3aaTj} — and in the Leyden MS. of the 
Hemerology already referred to, where it stands opposite the 
first day of several months in the Lycian Kalendar. Clearly 
there is some connection between o-c^oaTiy, Augustus' day, 
and the first of the month. May it not be then a sort of 
monthly commemoration of the Emperor on the prerogative 
day of each month, so that the Asiatics will have outdone 
their neighbours, not by a monthly commemoration of 
Augustus on the first, which was more widely observed, but by 
the unique compliment of making this commemoration coin- 
cide with his actual birthday, the ninth before the Kalends ? 
But then the a-ePaarrj is added only to some of the Lycian 
months. True ; to those only of thirty-one days. As Usener 
says — the point of whose reasoning on this subsidiary question 
Dr. Lightfoot seems not to have quite reproduced — there is 
no ground why these particular firsts should be distinguished 

* This will be made clearer, inf. p. 1 33. 

' See further on thii p<nnt Dr. Lightfoot'i new edition, and the note at the 
end of this paper. 
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from others in the Lycian Ealendar^ an ordinary one much 
on the Roman model ; but the distinction is full of meaning 
if conjectured to have been borrowed or transposed from the 
Asian Kalendar where it is just in these months of thirty-one 
days, with their double firsts, that a distinctive mark for the 
true first is of use. 2c)3ao-n7, it may thus be supposed, was 
in Asia a title of the first or Emperor s birthday ^, specially 
employed in those months where his birthday needed to be 
distinguished from its successor, another nominal first. 

Still, although February aist, the former of the two firsts 
of Xanthicus, might in this way be correctly denominated 
a (r€0a<rr7i, this does not prove that February 22nd can be 
^ a^Pacrrri as required. Can a clue to this further perplexity 
reside in the coincidence that both a.d. 104 of the Ephesian 
inscription and a.d. 156, the hypothetical martyrdom, were 
leap-years ? 

The leap-year system is of course the characteiistic of the 
Julian Kalendar, which like our own intercalated a day to 
every fourth February, not however by adding one after the 
28th, but by repeating the 24th or 6th before the Kalends, 
whence the name bissextile. As the Asiatic Kalendar bore a 
fixed relation to the Julian, it too must have incorporated the 
intercalated day. But how ? 

{a) Not in the Asiatic February or Dystrus at all. For 
that ended with its 28th on Feb. 20, and an intercalated or 
additional day would prevent Xanthicus from beginning on 
the ninth before the Kalends (Feb. 2J) and destroy the whole 
schematism. 

Therefore in Xanthicus *, which is already of thirty-one days, 
and must be produced to thirty-two ; but 

(b) Not at the end of Xanthicus, for to end with the 

*■ Dr. Lightfoot now aooepti this yiew of XJBener*B, which is supported bj a 
new Pergamene iDBcription. See inf. p. 15a. 

' For the diacuBsion of a contrary theory of Archbishop XJasher that the 
leap-year day was intercalated in September, which has only come under my 
notice since the body of this paper was in type, see the Appendix, pp. 131 sqq. 
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30th is a principle of the kalendar. Therefore just as the 31st 
day was incorporated at the beginning of the month, so on 
some similar method must the 3iznd have been. Would not 
the repetition of the 2nd be the natural method ? 

For there are two conditions which the intercalation of the 
extra day must satisfy. 

(i) It must be done on the existing principles of the 
Kalendar; and these clearly suggest the double 
2nd. 
(2^ It must interfere as little as possible with the normal 
relation of the Asiatic to the Roman Kalendar. 
But the Julian extra day comes in on the 24th, 
our hypothetical Asiatic day on the 22nd. Only 
then on three days of leap-year, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
if we are right, will the Julian equivalent of the 
Asiatic day differ fix)m that of an ordinary year. 

These results will be made clearer by a table. 
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If the conjecture hazarded as to the meaning of a a€Pa(TTri 
as distinct from a be correct, it would follow that ^ a^Paarrj 
of the Ephesian inscription as distinct from ^ meant the 
earlier as opposed to the latter 2nd. Certainly this 2nd had 
not the same connection with the Emperor as a^ a^fiaarri ; but 
the trausference in any case is easy and natural, and the 
festival which the martyrdom shows to have been proceeding, 
was apparently (since the Asiarch was president of the games) 
connected with the KOivhp ^AcrCaSt or Commune Asiae, and 
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therefore with the worship of the Emperors. But the Mnihv 
'Amas was arranged on a pentaeterie principle^, that is, in 
periods of four years, and it becomes not impossible that one 
of its celebrations recurred at each leap-year. 

The proposed day, Saturday, Feb. 2,2, the * high sabbath ' of 
Purim of the year a.d. 156, satisfies thus: — (i) the Proconsul, 
(ii) the Asiarch, (iii) the Asiatic day and month, (iv) the day 
of the week, (v) the festival. 

It remains only to consider certain subsidiary points on 
which evidence might be produced in objection to, or in con- 
firmation of, the result attained. 

I. The first objection which suggests itself is the equation 
of the Asiatic date in the Martyrium by the Roman irpb lirra 
KoXavb&v MapTloav, the 23rd, not the 2iznd February. But 
three alternatives aVe possible in answer, each of which will 
rob it of its force. If this equation is due to the original 
writers, we shall find, if we put ourselves in their position, 
that some Christian probably possessed a table which equated 
Asiatic and Julian days like the Hemerology of the MSS., but 
which, like that, omitted to treat separately of leap-years, and 
consequently gave the * seventh before the Kalends of March ' 
as the only equivalent of the 2nd Xanthicus. Or again the 
original writers may not have written iirrd, at all, but dicrcS, 
which some copyist, who found that in his Hemerology the 
seventh and not the eighth before the Kalends was the true 
equivalent, altered into ItttcI, under the idea that he was 
benefiting historical accuracy. Or yet, thirdly, the Soman 
equivalent may not have been given in the original at all, 
but have been added when the document was being circu- 
lated outside Asia, in coimtries where the Asiatic Kalendai* 
would be unfamiliar and a Roman date would be requisite \ 
the leap-year would of course under these circumstances be 
forgotten, and the equivalent of the Hemerologies inserted. 

II. But in the Acts of Pionius, belonging to a.d. 250 in 

* Gf. on points connected with the Aaiarchate the appendix id lightfoot, ii. 
pp. 987-998. 
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the Deoian persecution, we are told that the martjr was ap- 
prehended * on the birthday of the blessed martyr Polycarp ' 
on the second day of the sixth month, for which again the 
Latin gives February 23. Since, however, in Smyrna, reckon- 
ing would primarily be kept by the Asiatic Kalendar rather 
than by the Roman, St. Polycarp's festival would be observed 
on the 2nd Xanthicus, on whatever Roman day that fell. And 
fus in every year, except leap-year, Xanthicus 2 is really Feb. 23, 
and A.D. 250 was not leap-year, Feb. 23 was the correct date 
for the festival in that year. 

III. The same explanation is valid if in the old martyrolo- 
gies, especially in that of the great Syriac MS. of the British 
Museum (written a.d. 411), Shebat 23 — i. e. February 23 — » 
is given as St. Polycarp's day ; for the ordinary equivalent, 
and as soon as it was forgotten that the saint suffered 
in leap-year, the certain equivalent, of Xanthicus 2 was 
February 23. 

IV. More serious is the next, and last, objection which 
occurs to the writer. In the already mentioned Acts of 
Pionius the day of that martyr's apprehension is not only the 
2nd of Xanthicus, and birthday of St. Polycarp, but also a 
* high sabbath.* Now, if this is to have the same meaning 
for Pionius as for Polycarp, it ought similarly to be tested in 
relation to Purim and the month of Adar. But in a.d. 250, 
which is all but certainly the year of those Acts, Nisan 15 
fell somewhere about April 4, and Adar 15 consequently about 
March 6. Here again, just as in the case of Dr. Lightfoot*s 
view in a.d. 155, it would seem that Saturday, Feb. 23, 
cannot be the preceding or ' high sabbath.' 

But is it really probable that in the middle of the third 
century any Christian writer would intentionally calculate 
his dates by a Jewish feast? What was natural enough a 
century earlier, when the Church kept perhaps only two 
great festivals, and these at least in Asia Minor exactly 
synchronous with the Passover and Pentecost of the Jews — 
BO that when the Jews calculated their Pascha wrongly, the 
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Christians did the same — was at this date no longer likely. 
The Jewish ICalendar woald cease to be familiar after the 
second phase of the great Easter qaestion had begpon to agi- 
tate the Church, and it was realized that the Jews could not 
be trusted to fix the true astronomical date for the ftdl moon 
of Nisan. This conviction was the ration d'etre of the 
attempts of Christian scientists to calculate Easter cycles for 
themselves ; and it seems to have been universally acted on 
by A. D. 250. The * Paschal Chronicle ' of Hippolytus was 
drawn up as early as a.d. 222, and for half a century this 
computation or modifications of it apparently held the field, 
and very probably extended to Asia^ But whether this one 
or another, some Christian system, and no longer the Jewish, 
must surely by this time have prevailed in Smyrna. 

If then it is thus improbable that the Pionian Acts should 
have reckoned time by the Jewish Ealendar, what explana- 
tion is to be given of the ' high sabbath ' ? Can it have been 
a Christian festival ? Certainly the Eastern Churches kept 
the Sabbath as a feast, and possibly a sabbath coinciding 
with the * birthday' of Polycarp, the patron saint so to speak 
of the Church of Smyrna, might be treated as a ^high 

^ It is true that the AftiatiGs were originally Qaartodeoimans, though thej 
were so no longer at the time of the Council of Nicaea, and perhaps oonnder- 
ably earlier. But in any case they were not Ebionite or Judaizingly inclined 
Quartodecimans, and there was no reason why they should be lees ayerse to 
abandoning Jewish errors than other people. Any non-Quartodedinan cyde 
is serviceable even to Quartodeeimans ; for as the day of the month (the fuU 
moon) had to be fixed before the day of the week (the Sunday after the full 
moon), all that a Quartodeciman had to do was to utilize the first and neglect 
the second part of the calculation. Thus Hippolytus formed an a-ye«n' cycle^ 
after which Easter was to b^^ to fall again on the same series of days ; but 
astronomically this was only a sixteen years* cycle, after which the full moon 
was to fall again on the same series of days of the (solar) month, and it was 
only because the same day of the month would, after an interval of sixteea 
years, fall on a different day of the week — and so on through the seyen days of 
the week — that the sixteen-years' cyde required to be multiplied by seyen 
before a cycle was attained in which not only the full moon but the Sunday 
after it fell recurringly on the same series of days of the month. 

The wide circulation and adoption in the East of the cycle of Hippolytus 
(who wrote in Greek) would partly explain the extraordinary vitality of his 
fame there as compared with the West. 
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flabbath/ like a led letter Saint's Day coinciding with a 
Sunday. But a much simpler explanation is permissible. 
It has apparently escaped even Dr. Lightfoot's notice (at 
least he lays no stress on it) that the chronological data of 
the beginning and end of the Pionian Acts, the apprehension 
and the martyrdom of Pionius, are both modelled on the 
notice in our Martyrium, as is on comparison abundantly 
dear^. 



Ada PUmii, $ 2. Martyrium Polycarpi, 
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Now it becomes explicable that in all the recensions of the 
Pionian Acts, the final date, that of St. Pionius' martyrdom, is 

^ It may be mentioned in confirmation of this view that the Acts of Pionius 
are the only instance among some twenty parallels in the Acta Martyrum 
referred to by Dr. Lightfoot for the 'regnante Jesa Christo/ in which the 
hour of martyrdom is given. 

' Either the original writer or a later scribe was ignorant of the meaning of 
Um/Upov in connection with the day of the month, and therefore altered the 
text so as to oonstmct it with ffafifidrcv. 
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said to be a sabbath, whereas in £Eu;t it was obviously a Tues- 
day. But if the ' sabbath ' at the end of the Acts was thus 
an erroneous and parrot-like repetition from the Martyrium of 
Polycarp, it is not diflBcult to believe that the * high sabbath * 
of the beginning of the Acts may have had the same origin, 
and the same absence of justification. The apprehension of 
Pionius coincided alike in the day of the week and of the 
month with the martyrdom of Polycarp, and if the writers 
were ignorant, as it is natural to suspect, what the 'high 
sabbath ' really meant in Polycarp's case, they might thought- 
lessly assume it to be equally valid with the rest of the data 
for their own purpose. 

Finally there are two arguments to be stated in confirma- 
tion of the date proposed in this paper, which seem to 
make a.d. 156 more probable for the martyrdom than 
A.D. 155. 

I. L. Statius Quadratus was Consul Ordinarius in a.d. 142, 
and proconsul, on Dr. Lightfoot's view, from a.d. 154 to 155, 
on that here put forward from a.d. 155 to 156. But (though 
the data are too few to generalize from with confidence) 
there is no other instance quoted in the second century where 
it can be said with certainty that a less interval than thirteen 
years intervened between consulship and proconsulship ^ ; 
and the extra year allowed here in Quadratus' case is so far a 
gain. 

II. Of more importance is Irenaeus' express statement, 
made more than once, that Polycarp visited Bishop Anicetus 
at Rome. But Eusebius, as has been seen, places the acces- 
sion of Anicetus as late as a. d. 157, and this has to be thrust 
back two years to allow of a visit from Polycarp in a.d. 155 
(probably in summer), even if the martyrdom is placed in 
A.D. 156 ; while if the martyrdom is put a year earlier, a 
three years' transposition of Eusebius' date becomes necessary. 
It is the serious matter of this extra year which has induced 
the author of the * Chronology of the Roman Bishops,' Prof. 

1 See the list in Ughtfoot, i. 640 ; I am Msuming that it is exhaustive. 
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Lipsiiis, to adopt a.d. 156 in preference to a.d. 155^. But 
then, in order to do so, since Feb. 123 was no sabbath in 
A.D. 156, he has arbitrarily condemned as spurious the 
mention of the 'high sabbath/ both in the chronological 
postscript and in the body of the Martyrium. If the present 
enquiry has achieved nothing else (and it does not pretend 
to have done more than to have brought forward another 
claimant for the true date of the martyrdom), it can at least 
claim to have based Lipsius' conclusion on intelligible and 
consistent premisses. Should any other explanation of the 
' high sabbath ' be put forward, the main objection to a.d. 155 
will of course disappear. But so long as the identification 
with Purim is maintained, so long will it seem that a.d. 156 
is a more probable date, and that a hypothesis which makes 
it a possible year from the point of view of the rest of the 
evidence is not destitute of support. Such as it is, it is left 
to the consideration and criticism of students of ecclesiastical 
history. 

^ Bat tee inf. p. 154. 
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Appendix I. 

ON A PASCHAL HOMILY PRINTED IN ST. CHRY- 
SOSTOM'S WORKS ASCRIBED BY USSHER 
TO A.D. 67a. BUT REALLY BELONGING TO 

A.D. 387. 

[C. H. T.] 

It was an integral feature of the theory put forward above that 
the intercalation of the additional day in leap-year took place in 
Asia almost, though not quite, at the same date as in Rome. But 
since the preceding Essay was in type the writer has come across 
an alternative view of the Asiatic intercalation, to which it would 
be only fair in any case that he should direct attention ; but he 
hopes to be able to show that the fresh evidence thus adduced 
is really in complete harmony with what was said on pp. 122 sqq. 

To Archbishop Ussher, the critic whose sagacity foretold the 
recovery of the genuine Ignatius, we owe also the first attempt 
to treat systematically of the Asiatic chronological system, and in 
particular to take into consideration the leap-year variations ^ 
It was indeed a task which without the aid of the Hemerology 
(and the Hemerology was not known before A. D. 17 15) would 
probably have never met with complete success, for the intercalation 
of the repeated first was an expedient not likely to have suggested 
itself even to the acutest scholar. But unfortunately Ussher had 
also not perceived that the Macedonian kalendars of Syria and of 
Asia, though they used the same twelve names for the months, did 
not use them of the same months, each month in Syria having the 
name of the month next preceding in Asia. Thus while in Asia 
Xanthicus (as the Hemerology tells us) was equivalent to late 
February and March, in Syria it was practically equivalent to 
April. Of these two reckonings the Syrian was by far the 
commoner, and Ussher assumed it to be the only one ; so tliat 
when St. Poly carp suffered on the 2nd Xanthicus, this ought to 
fall (not in February but) at the end of March or beginning of 
April. Now the Paschal Chronicle actually does place the mar- 
tyrdom, not with the text of the Martyrium on a. d. vii Kal. Mart., 

^ Dt Macedonum et Ananorum Anno Solari, reprinted in vol. ix. of Gro- 
norioB, Thenaurus Graecarum Antiquiiatumf pp. 1205-1268. 
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bat a month later, on a. d. vii Kal. Apr. (March 26) ^ ; and Ussher 
following its authority, concluded that Xanthicus, the seventh 
month of the kalendar, commenced on March 25. 

Now in a Paschal Homily attributed by Balsamon to St. Chry* 
•oitom, and printed in Savile's edition of that father (vol. v. pp. 940-* 
949) from a MS. belonging to Gabriel, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
the author is apparently addressing his congregation just before Lent 
b^(an, on the subject of the date of Easter, which was falling that 
year later (so it was said) than had ever been known before — 
later certainly than the heretics or the Jews were keeping it on 
that occasion ' — ' on the second day of the eighth month.' April 2 5 
is the latest day on which Easter according to any reckoning was 
ever made to fall ; hence the eighth month cannot begin later 
than April 24. But the Homilist also speaks of the ' 26th day 
of the seventh month ' as falling exactly a week earlier (than the 
2nd of the eighth month), that is, not later than April 18; from 
which Ussher saw that it followed that the seventh month itself 
cannot begin, as from the day .of St. Polyearp he had deduced 
that it ought to begin, on March 25, but at latest March 24. 
Consequently he supposed that this difference of a day must be 
due to leap-year, the intercalation being made at Home in 
February, in Asia as he conjectured at the end of the Asiatic 
year in September, so that all Asiatic dates between February and 
September will, if transposed into Roman reckoning, appear a day 
earlier than usuaL If the Paschal Homily falls in leap-year, its 
seventh month would then begin correctly on March 24, and not, 
as in other years, on March 25. Since then in only one instance 
between a.d. 140 and a.d. 919 — in a.d. 672 — did Easter fall 
simultaneously on April 25 and in leap-year, Ussher concludes 
that this is the only admissible date for the Homily in question. 

That Ussher was building on a radically unsound foundation when 
he supposed that St. Polycarp's death and the 2nd of Xanthicus 
had anything to do with March 26 we now know; and we also 
know from the Hemerology that in fact the seventh Asiatic month 

^ No doabi because like UsMber the chronicler writiiig after 600 A.D., was 
ignorant of any bat the Syrian nomenclature for the months. In Asia the 
names had dropped out, and had been succeeded by numbers (' first month,* 
etc.), oomparatiyely early ; cf. Lightfoot, i. 677, 678. Numbers are used in the 
Acts of Pionius and by the Paschal Homily discussed below; but the (Asiatio) 
month Apellaeus occurs in Epiphanius, Hatr. 51. § 24; see inf., p. 149. 

' P. 940. 18 : alptTUCoi dwocMtfir^uojrrtt ^aiwtmrai lud 'lov&uoc 4«a774XXoMneu 
mlaxa r*kup, 

K % 
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(Artemisius) began on Karch 24, exactly in accordance with the 
Paschal Homily. Cardinal Noris, writing on the same subject as 
Ussher, but like him before the publication of the Hemerology, 
was unable to make the latter correction, but (following Valesius) 
he rightly pointed out the distinction between the ^yriac and the 
Asiatic Xanthicus, and restored St. Polycarp to February. At 
the same time, curiously enough, he accepts unreservedly TTssher's 
conclusions on the Paschal Homily, apparently oblivious that they 
too rested in the end entirely on the false Polycarpian basis. 

The Paschal Homily ceases therefore to bear witness against us. 
But why may not it be put into tlie box in our own favour 1 It 
is so interesting in itself, and because its date can be fixed with 
such precision, that we propose to enter at some length into 
this byway of history, and to preface the enquiry by summarizing 
the contents of the Homily, which aims at supporting the scientific 
accuracy of the late Easter by a thoroughgoing exposition of the 
principles on which the Church calculations were based. 

In the first place some were accustomed to ask why when 
Christmas and Epiphany^ as well as the commemorations of the 
martyrs were fixed feasts, Easter alone should be moveable! 
The answer is, that in the case of Easter three conditions have to 
be combined ; the month must be the first month — ^that is, the first 
after the spring equinox ; the moon must be not less than at the 
full — that is the fourteenth ; and three days of the week, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, have to be taken into account. Even the Jews 
combined what they believed to be the first month with the 
fourteenth day of the moon for their Passover; and they are 
followed by the Quartodeciman ' heresy and — so fer — ^by the 

^ ChristmaB on the 8th before the Kalends of January acoording to the 
Bomans, i.e. Dec. 35; Epiphany on the 13th of the fourth month aocording 
to the Asians, i. e. aocording to the Asiatic Kalendar, as explained aboye, 
Jan. 6. See further below. 

' For the Quartodecimans and Novatians cf. Sozomen, yii. 18 (p. 739, Humey) : 
ir\j)y roitrw [certain Novatians] icai rwv htX r^s *A<Tias ica\ov/Uvon^ rwaaptff- 
Kmt€KaTirSi¥ dfuUcjs'Fvftaiois leai Alyvwriais leal ol dird rSfw SXXaav alpitrtw ra&nj9 
Ti^ lo/>T^v dyovaiv dW* ol fiiv ir oirj tJ T*<T<Tap€<jitat9€KaTaia a^ tms Tbv- 
8a£ocf loprd^ovo'iK, S$§p StSt dvoftd^oirrtu' ol ik JfoMHiTuiyol r^ dravrdnrttuiv 
ijfiipay imrtKowny' lov8a£<Mt Sk koI alroi ilwovrm ical tit ravrb rots Tf<Taap€<TiaU' 
^Mvrlrats icaraarpi<povtn' vK^v tl ft^ rvxoi r$ i^ r^ O'cX^n/f ^ vpimj rov <rai9- 
fi&TOu ijijUpa avfiw€<ToOc€i, icar&wiv ytvovrcu t&v lovSoW Smut dy i^fUpais 
av/ifiaitf rijiy ipxofUvrpf mfptaieilv hcrtpl^uv rip rtwaptaiuudtMartuas r$r at- 

Kq¥fJS, 
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Novaiians. The Hontanisto indeed reckon the fourteenth not by 
the lunar but by the solar month, and always take the fourteenth 
of the seventh (solar) Asiatic month ^ ; but this obviously contra** 

That 18, Qutftodecimans kept exactly to the Jewish fourteen th, on whateyer 
day of the week it fell. The NoYatians in question, on the other hand, always 
observed Friday and Sunday — as the Paschal Homilist puts it, M r^ 
rptifttpov l^ovrcu — but (i) accepted the Jewish reckoning for the i8'; (a) even 
assuming that to be correct, they made another fault, for if it fell on Sunday, 
they kept that ss Easter Day, This does not apply to all Novatians, but to 
those of Galatia and Phrjgia, who decided to ' Judaise ' with r^ard to Baster 
at the Council of Pasus (na(ovit&/irj in Phiygia) under Yalenis, i. e. drca 
370 A. D. Those of Rome celebrated with the Catholic Church ; and Socrates 
says the same of those of Constantinople and Nicomedia ; cf. his parallel 
account, B.E, iv. a8, v. ai. A Bithynian synod of Novatians allowed either 
method (Soc. v. ai ; Sok. vii. i8). 

* That is, according to the Kalendar (p. 113, sup.)> April 6. 

Soaomen (vii. 18, quoted by Ussher) gives us similar but fuller information 
about the Montanist Esster. According to him, they commenced their year with 
the spring equinox, the beginning of creation, because the two lights, sun and 
moon, by which times and yean are regulated, came then into being. At the 
end of eveiy eight years the cycles of sun and moon will fiJl together at this 
time, eight years of the sun being equivalent to 99 lunations. Their first date 
they fixed on March 24, and interpreting the scriptural fourteenth of the month, 
then begun, it would fiJl on a. d. viii. Id. Apr. i. e. April 6, Easter being kept 
on the Sunday after this day, i. e. from the 7th to the 13th of April : for 
Scripture says ' from the 14th to the aist.' 

(i) Ussher, by interpolating conjecturally the words tl 9^ /dj, interprets the 
last words to mean that if the 14th (April 6) coincided with the Sunday, that 
and not the next Sunday was the Montanist Easter. 

(a) Ussher also asserts Sosomen to he in error in fixing the 'fourteenth of 
the first month' on April 6 instead of April 7. It was part of his whole 
theory that March 2^ was the first of the month, and he supposes the mention 
of March a4 in this passsge to be a copyist's alteration, to suit the (erroneous) 
April 6 as the 14th ; especially as the Latin Tripartite Hiitory reads a. d. viii, 
not a. d. ix, KmI. Apr. But we know now from the Hemerology (which was 
unknown to Ussher) that the Asiatic, Ephenian, and Bithynian month did 
begin on March a4, and that in consequence Sozomen*s April 6 and the 
Homilist*s 14th of the Asiatic seventh month are in perfect harmony. It is 
not the Greek of Sosomen, but the Latin of the Tripartite History which has 
snffSered corruption, doubUess owing to the importance of the date March 2$ 
In the West 

It would be unprofitable to attempt to explain the origin of the error of the 
Montanist computation. The sect was not a cultured one, and in despair it 
cut, instead of attempting to untie, the Oordian knot. One thing however is 
tolerably dear, that March a4 was taken as the starting-point of their fimt 
month because it began a month in the ' Asiatic * Kalendar. 

It has been pointed out to me that Duchesne (Or^iMt du CuUe Chriiien,. 
pw asi) comparing Hippolytus* date for the Passion, March 35, with the 
Western Christmas^ Dec. 35, and this Montanist date for the Passion, April 6, 
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ditU the reeord of the Passion of Cbrist on the fourieeath of the 
moon at the Jewish Pasaover. However, the^r too obierred the 
Tpi^^rpos, the Friday, Saturdays, and Sunday, 

The error of the JewB was that they were not really eareful to 
fix their first month by the equinox. Tlie wise men of the Jews — 
Philo, JosephuB^ and others *^ — had stated the true method, and some 
of them lived e^en after the time of Chrbt^ so that douhtlesa Christ 
suffered at a Paesover correctly reckoned ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the Acts of Pilate relate that the criicifixion took place on the 
eighth before the Kalends of April (March 25)'- Btit after the 
Jews had rejected Christ, they took to rejecting also all their own 
soieient guides* The two and seventy* approved translators of 
the Scriptttres were tlirown over in fayonr of a single proselyte *, 



with the Eastern Chnstmaa, Jan. 6^ Ktippc»ea th&t tlte two dftteii for th« 
PftnioD suggested the two dfttea for Chrintmai. I should liftYC thought Ihe 
OOHrarit more Hkely in the Eafltcim csm. 

I On thifl anii-JewUh eqt]inoct3»l controversy w^ An&toUtiK, SocF&te% ftttd 
th6 ApoAlolic ConB^tuitoiii quoted nbore, (i. 119. An&tolius (ap. Eub, H. E. 
vii» 33) names PhUo, JosephuB, Muiubeiiv, and thoee ' even more ancient/ tJi9 
two Agathobali And Ariitobidtis, Boxotnen (vij. r8)} feferdng to AtLat^iHoa «■ 
' En»ebini»/ naraeH Philo^ Joseph (la^ and Ariit*ihiilnH. 

■ Similarly Epiphiitiitui {Marf, 50. i)^ ^ho telk tia that certda Qaftftoded- 
itiatm did always observe Marob ^S*^^ 'P^ <5«t^ xaXnriatif 'kwpiXXlikfy^ aia the 
day of Cbmt^A deaths on the strength of the game Ada I'ihtti, He addi that 
be bad bimaelf found coplei of the Acia which oontainetl the tSth of M arch ^ 
«p^ ititAwfVTt Kokar^y 'AvpiAAlarf. The year of the Poteion ww anipntdlj 
gtFen in the At^Ut as the 15th of Tiberius (aj>* ^B-tq) in accordance with the 
eartieet ChriBtiitti tradition (for I feel no dooht, in spite of the argnments of 
Lipuiuii* Piliilut'Attcn, that the AHemative dateSf idth or 19th TiberiuB, ar« 
alterations dae in the inBaence of the Chronici^ of Enaebioi, who set the 
fash ion for Hubac^qnent writers) , and it is an extraordinarily striking civmcidence 
that if the CrnoitiJEion did take place in the year a. i>. 39, the day moat beyond 
qnoition have been Mareh 18, ^ pointed out in Brnwne^s Ortfo Sti^ctorwm. 
Meanwhile the iSth of March was altered to that day week, March 35^ pro* 
bablj nnder the ioftuetice of ihe Chronicle of Hip|iolytnSt iti which this was 
the day ^ven for the Pa.*fiiion^ and also becanie March 18 wonld soon be looked 
on M an inadmissihle day, through its falling before the equinox* 

' 73 is givt;n by the Letter of AfJiteas, by Tertullian {ApoL l8)« and by 
Epiphanius {de Pond, ei Mtm. iii^vi) ; J-o by Irenneus (iii. ai), by Anatoliui 
(Eus. H* E. vii. %t)j by Jerome, and hy Angnstine, 

* ThAt Uf Aqnila. Irenaeus iadeod (ili. 11) calU both Tbeodotion and 
Aquila proselytes, but there can b« no doubt which is meant here, for it was 
Aqoila'tt tratiKlation which because of lis superior literal ness e&me into favour 
with the Jews, wLile Christian writers believed that Aqnila And the Jews 
who followed him were animated by anti-Christian bias in their attempt to 
anpetBede a tranalalion which favoured, and wna favoured by, the Christiaa 
Qhuffih, 
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The equinoctial rule, though a tradition of Moses himself, was 
neglected, and now the Jewish Passover fell indifferently before 
or after, but on the present occasion (tU r6 tMori^) before, the 
equinox. 

Now what was the mystical fitness of the date at which Christ 
suffisredl 

That the equinox should mark the commencement of the first 
month is clear, if we think of the original creation of the world, 
for the first day and night would naturally have been equal : and 
it must have been the spring equinox, for the creation of flowers and 
trees and plants, symbols of spring, immediately followed. And so 
Scripture says that God divided equally the light and the darkness ; 
Ml Itivtm Tov ^«*r69 Ka\ <M fju<n¥ tov a-K&nvt. Then after the equinox 
on the fourth day, Qod created the sun and the moon — at the full; 
on the sixth day, man; on the seventh He rested; and on the ei^th, 
which is the first again, He suffered the now perfect universe to 
start on its course. So when man, created though he was in the 
image of Qod, had fallen from his high estate, and the Only-begotten 
Son had come to earth to restore him, He employs for redemption 
the same portion and period of time He had before chosen and used 
for creation, that the end might be harmonious with the beginning. 
Consequently the week of the Passion — the fulness of the times, the 
recapitulation of all things— must combine, just as the week of 
creation had done, the equinox, the full moon, and the sixth day 
or Friday speciaUy devoted to man. But a week whose commence- 
ment on Sunday coincides with the equinox and contains the full 
moon, is an infrequent occurrence; we read therefore in the 
Qoapeb that though the Jews had long sought Him, He had 
evaded them, until ' His hour was come,' and then He willingly 
suffered. After the equinox, when the light began to gain 
ground on and to master the darkness, but not later than the 
first Friday after, on which too He had created man, He suffered ; 
and on the Sabbath again, after the completion of His work, He 
rested. 

But all these different data obviously cannot converge every 
year. They were necessarily observed in the one great Pascha, but 
just as that one sacrifice needs no repetition but only an imitation 
{fiiiuilita) in the Eucharist, so in our Pascha we need only imitate 
the season as far as lies in our power, combining the equinox, the 
fourteenth of the moon, and the three days' celebration. Avoiding 
the ignorance of Jews and heretics, we find the equinox, we look 
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for the next fall moon, and bo for the Preparation, Sabbath and 
Lord's Day *. 

Further, the Lord fulfilled exactly the law of Moses, that on 
the fourteenth day between the evenings the lamb should be 
slaughtered: for ' between the evenings' will be at the ninth hour, 
as learned Jews fix it, and at the ninth hour Jesus, the Lamb of 
God, gave up the ghost *. Again, the darkness at the crucifixion 
was not without its special meaning. To the Jews it recalled the 
prophecies of Zechariah and Amos, that it should be neither day 
nor night, and at eventide it should be light ; that the sun should 
go down at midday ; if the prophet added that their feasts should 
be turned to grief, this was actually the case, we learn from history, 
at the siege of Jerusalem '. By the Ckntiles, the miracle of the 
darkness could not be explained away with Greek artifice as an 
eclipse, for the moon at the Passover is at the full : and by cele- 
brating the Pascha yearly at full moon, we have a yearly reminder 
of the miracle for aU ages and all men ^ 

' Ci. Epipbaaius, Saer. 50. 3 : M wapaTfjpaifU^ /tiv r^ TtffffaptffwatitM&Ttfi^, 

av/iwXfjpitffUis, 

* Therefore the Homilifli follows the ' Johannine * view that oar Lord «te only 
*n anticipatory Passover and saffered on the 14th Nisaa« This is in aoooid- 
anoe with the almost unanimoas view of early writers (ApoUinaris, Clement 
of Alexandria, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Hippolytos ; see Westoott, Introduetion 
to GotpeU, p. 547), bat in disagreement with an equally strong eometutu later 
the other way. Even at the earliest possible date for our Homily, St. 
GhryBostora (a fact quite sufficient to disprove his authorship) and St. 
Ambrose (see his epistle, inf. p. 147), hold to the fifteenth; similarly 
Proterius of Alexandria, in his letter to Leo of Bome about the Easter of 
A. D. 455 ; and though the Paschal Chronicle, built up seemingly out of earlier 
materials, witnesses to a survival of the older opinion, yet in the ninth oentoiy 
PhotiuB, impressed as he is with the evidence of two early writers, still speaks 
of them as varying from * the Church* (Cod. 115, 116, fin., leal oicom^ xp4* ^ 
Tdp XfnMr6cToiios koX 4 Utcktjala r&r* ^aly airr^ kwirtKierai rb ro/uitbv wp6 tov 

' The Homilist adds, ittrtj xpSvw 6 w6\t/iot icard robs *lov9aicvt Iwi wlvB^ 
dy<Ua;(rc, p. 947. 24. 

* This was the argument of Julius Afiricanus, early in the 3rd oentniy, 
(Chronicon fragm. ap. Routh, R. 8, ii. 397), rovro t6 ffK&ns iicKtiiffty rov ^Xioo 
B6Xkot AmokoXu iy rplr^ rwv Itrropiw, ^ ifuH toKu &k6rfon (he explains about 
the full moon) . . . ^i* aK&ros Bwwolijroy 8c^i rdv Kupiw awifitf wa$*tv, Origen, 
who had himself explained the darkness as an eclipse (0. Cd^um, ii. 33), In his 
Commentary on St. Matthew, adopted Afiicanus* view ; cf. Routh, L e. p. 479, 
tra 7^ fo) thcjffiv Inkftipiv fcyai rd y€y€tnnjfUyw^ Sccl rovro rg it^ T&croi, 5tc 
IkXci^v cufjifi^yat d/i^x"^^^* -^^t Eusebius (followed by Jerome, and as 
Qsnal by the later dironologers) still called the darkness an eclipse, identifyiqg 
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Now to apply theee investigations to the fixing of the current 
feast. Twelve full moons after the last Easter we naturally expect 
the next to fall. But if the twelfth falls before the equinox, we 
must intercalate a thirteenth lunar month in order to get to a full 
moon after the equinox ^ Thus, in the present year, the twelfth 
full moon or fourteenth of the twelfth month falls two days before 
the equinox, and we must look for the next full moon for our Pascha. 
We have thus settled two of the conditions, the equinox and the 
full moon; we have still to find the Sunday. Now the postponed 
fourteenth will itself £bJ1 on a Sunday, and therefore to get our 
three days, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, we must again defer Easter 
for a week, or the festival of the resurrection would fiedl on the 
14th, which is the date of the Passion. 

Of the two full moons under discussion, the first falls, as we 
said, two days before the equinox ' ; the second on the 26th day of 
the seventh month, and Easter exactly a week later on the second 
day of the eighth month '. 

It with one mentioned by the hiftorian Phlegon under a. d. 3a, which thence- 
forward became the usual year to which the crucifizion was assigned (see 
lipeius, Pilatut-Acten, p. 23 ff.). 

^ Knee twelve lunations (at 29} days each) amount to only about 354 days, 
there is a defect of rather more than 11 days on the total as compared with 
the solar year. This defect goes on increasing, and when it would bring a 
thirteenth full moon before the spring equinox, a thirteenth or intercalary 
month is added to the old year. 

' «pd 9iio i^fAf/wv T^ IffrjfiMpias — ' the day before,' I suppose ; on the analogy 
of phrases like rg rptrQ for ' the day before yesterday ' (Field on Matt. zyi. 
13 Otium Norvieenie, Pan Tertia, p. 7) and Latin ' ante diem tertium.' 

The cycle of Hippolytus (a. d. 333) had placed the equinox on March 18, 
and Uus reckoning prevailed in Rome till the fifth century ; but the cycle of 
Anatolius (a. d. 377) advanced it to March 19, and the Alexandrian modification 
of the latter cycle, prevalent in the fourth century throughout the East, placed 
it later htill, on March 3i (Hefele, Couneii*, E. T. i. p. 320). Our Homilist 
argued above that the crucifixion on March 35 corresponded to the Friday or 
•ixth day of Creation week ; the division of light and darkness, that is the 
equinox, would then have taken place on the first day of the Rame week, March 
ao. But I doubt whether he really intended to differ from the Alexandrine 
computation in practice : he would, I believe, have agreed that the 3 1st March 
was the first legal day for the iS', and the 33nd for Easter Day. In any case 
the full moon meant must have fallen on March 19 or 30, for the next fell on 
the 36th day of the seventh month, which on the principles of the Asiatic 
Kalendar (the month beginning a. d. ix Kal. Apr., i. e. March 34, and being 
like A pril a month of 30 days not repeating its first) would be the 1 8th of April. 

' The eighth Asiatic month begins a. d. ix KaL Mai., April 33, and being, 
Uke May, of 31 days, it repeats its first ; the second will therefore fidl on 
April 35. 
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If it was argaed that Easter never had fedlea so late as it was 
now proposed to hold it, proof against this statement could be 
brought by witnesses of good memory (fu^/ioycr luaprvpti). How 
often in the past do you suppose it has been said, ' It has never 
been the case' (oMmrt yryoyc) and yet science prevails? More- 
over the objectors admit that Easter has often fallen as late as the 
29th day of the seventh month ^ and the difference between us is 
therefore narrowed down to three or four days, which they shrink 
from yielding to the claims of science. And if it was simply a 
matter of prejudice against variations in the date of Easter, why 
there was variation between every two successive celebrations. In 
the current and three following years Easter would fall (i) on the 
2nd of the eighth month, (ii) then on the 17th of the seventh 
month, (iii) then on the 9th of the seventh month, (iv) lastly on 
the 29th of the seventh month '. 

And such variations are all direct consequences of the two rules 
of the full moon after the equinox and the Sunday after the full 
moon. As to the latter point, if the full moon or 14th falls in the 
middle (frXdror) of the week, the matter is simple, the next Sunday 
is Easter ; but if it falls about the Sunday, then great caution is 
necessary. For instance, in the present case, careless calculators 
tried to make out that the fourteenth of the moon fell on the 
Saturday [i.e. April 17 J and that therefore the next day was Easter 
Sunday '. But they were quite mistaken ; even impartial and in- 

^ That is, April 3i. Cp. the praCBoe to the Festal Letters of St. Athanadiis 
(quoted in Hefele, ii. 159), * the Uomans stated that they pos se ssed a tradition, 
as ancient as the time of St. Peter, that they were not to go beyond the aist 
of April :* and cf. the Epistle of St. Ambroee, infl p. 148. Oor Homilist can- 
not mean that any living witnesses could testify to an Easter on April 2$ : 
for according to Ussher (1. c. p. laaS) between a. d. 140 and 919, Easter fell 
on that day only four times, A. D. 387, 48a, 577, 67a ; and a period of 95 
yean is more than any memory could embrace. What he undoubtedly does 
mean is that while the objectors opposed April 35 on the ground that April a I 
was the last possible day for Easter, fairly modem instances could be quoted 
where this limit had been overpassed, i.e. where Easter had been held on 
April a a, aa, or 34. 

' That is, by the Asiatic Kalendnr, April 35, April 9, April I, April ai. 

' Consequently, if the 14th had fallen on Saturday, the next day would 
have been admitted to be Easter Sunday, even though this made the com- 
memoration of the Passion fall on the 13th. All that was contended for was 
that the feast of the Sunday should fall dear of the &8t of the 14th. This 
was the principle of the Alexandrine cycle ; but Hippdlytus and Anatolius 
(and the Roman Church still in the fourth century) would have put off Easter 
for a week, even if the Saturday had Mien on the iV. 
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telllgent pagans {vt^X r»r 'EAXijvwv) could tell tbem that as a 
matter of fact the fourteenth coincided with the Sunday and the 
night after it, almost into the following Monday, and not near the 
Saturday at all ; so that quite obviously Easter must be postponed 
for another week. 

Facts must be Daubed; disputes must be put aside; the mind 
must be clear for the right observation of the seven weeks of Lent, 
the first of which, according to the true calculation of Easter, was 
now just about to begin \ 

Such is a tolerably ample analysis of the Homily on which 
Archbishop TJssher*s leap-year theory rests, and it is obvious at 
once that it contains sufficient marks of time — in particular the 
dates of four successive Easters — to aid us in a secure reconstruction 
of its kalendar even for leap-year. It is now proposed to treat in 
order (i) of the locality of the Homily, (2) of the rough date of the 
Homily, (3) of the kalendar employed and the year which it 
suggests, (4) of other special evidence pointing to the same 
date. 

(i) The presumption raised by two mentions of Asiatic months 
only comes in to reinforce a conclusion which could be safely 
drawn even without it. The seven weeks' Lenten fast excludes — 
at least on the fifth-century evidence of the historians Socrates 
and Sozomen — lUyria, Greece, Egypt and Palestine; while it 
would full in with any part of the country from Constantinople 
round to Phoenicia. The mention of certain heretics in connection 
with erroneous Paschal observances (notes on pp. 132, 133) narrows 
the field still further. The Quartodecimans are called by Socrates 

* No doubt the Paachal qiuurrel witb which oar Homilifit is oonoerned was 
excited in his Church by a dispute whether Lent should not have begun 
before. 

For these seven weeks of Lent cf. Sosomen, vii. 19 (p. 743, Hussey), ol iilw 
•U t^ iB9ofidias ^/upw Koyiforrcu, &s IAAi^moi kcH ol npdt di/aiv, Aifivij rt wcUra 
mat Atyvwros a^ rots naXaiarivoir ol Si Iwra dn iv KejvffrairnvovwdKtt icai rcits 
vtfi^ i$9€oi /uxf^ ^otrtxafif 6\koi Si rpttt cwofnUp^ iv reus l£ 4 ^'▼^ ytjonvcfV' 
0ar ol tk ilia rpta 9p6 r^ iopr^ avrdwrovcty ol Si Svo &t ol rd VLwr^pom 
^fiwovmti. In the parallel passage of Socrates {H. E. v. 33, p. 240, Bright), 
I believe the historian's meaning to be that those whom he does not specify 
llMted for seven weeks, his point being that many ]>eople who faHted less than 
40 days yet called Lent nccttpoMOirHf, which, strictly speaking, only those 
who fiuted seven weeks continuously had a right to do. He has only therefore 
to mention the exceptions to this latter role. 
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(y. 22), and by Sozomen (vii. 18) ol cV 'Ao-t^ o{ ciri r^f *K(t\as. 
The Novatians were powerful in Constantinople, the Helles- 
pont, Phrygia, Paphlagonia and Galatia; but the erroneous 
Pascba blamed by the Homilist was adopted not by the Novatians 
of Home or even those of Constantinople and Nicomedia^ but by 
those of Phrygia and Galatia only. And lastly the Montanists, as 
we know and as their alternative titles of ncirovfrrai and «pvy(£ 
(Soz. vii. 18) clearly show, were always a distinctively Phrygian 
sect. Our Homilist then certainly wrote in Asia Minor, and 
probably somewhere not far removed from Phrygia. 

(2) From evidence of place we pass to evidence of similar sort 
for time ; and here again the various sects and religions with which 
the Church, according to the Homily, has to deal, will first come 
under review ^ Of Montanism as still flourishing in Phrygia 
we hear in the laws of Constantino, in the council of Laodicea, 
and in St Basil in the fourth century, and in the Theodosian code 
and the historian Sozomen during the first half of the fifth ; but in 
the middle of the sixth century it appears to have been finally 
exterminated by the persecution of Justinian. Similarly the 
Novatians of Asia Minor were in the fourth and fifth centuries 
numerous and influential, as we learn from Epiphanius, Basil, and 
Socrates ; but after the fifth century not much is heard of them« 
In particular the judaizing Novatians, with whom alone our Homily 
deals, seem after a.d. 450 to have finally coalesced with Monta- 
nism. Judaism is introduced in the Homily mainly in connection 
with the relation of the equinox to the Passover, a form of dispute 
especially characteristic of the third and fourth centuries, for it 
appears in Anatolius of Laodicea, at the Council of Nicaea, in 
the Apostolic Constitutions and in St. Ambrose. One would not 
imagine that references to it would be frequent later; and with 
every century the intercourse even of heretical Christianity with 
Judaism must have been growing appreciably smaller. Lastly 
Pagans ('EXXi;!^^) are even in Asia Minor still a force which must 
be taken into account. Our Homilist had just been preaching 
against both Jews and Pagans. The annual memory of the miracu- 
lous darkness of the crucifixion is an annual rebuke to Pagan un- 
belief. And scientific Pagans are quoted as admitting the accuracy 
of the astronomical calculations of the Church for Easter. All this 

^ For the Bummaries on this and the following pages I am largely indebted 
to various articles in the Dictionaries of Christian Biography and Antiquities. 
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is not BurprisiDg in the fourth century ; it becomes sti'anger for the 
fifth, (knd it would be almost incredible later. 

The Gospel chronology again shows an independence of Eusebius, 
which suggests a date not later than 400 a. d., after which time 
there were few writers who, like Epiphanius and our Homilist, were 
uninfluenced by the Chronicle. For instance, the crucifixion is 
placed on Nisan 14 in common with a catena of primitive fathers, 
but against the view of Ambrose, Chrysostom, Proterius, and the 
later centuries. The 25 th of March is given (after the Acts of 
Pilate) for the crucifixion with Hippolytus, Tertullian, and 
Augustine. The darkness of the crucifixion is explained with 
AMcanus and Origen as a miracle, and not with Eusebius, Malala, 
and the Paschal Chronicle as Phlegon*s eclipse. 

Finally an argument may be drawn from the fact that Christmas, 
Epiphany, and the commemorations of martyrs are mentioned as 
the feasts kept at that time in the Church on fixed days. For the 
saints' days parallels may be found at least as early as a Gothic 
fragment of the fourth century, the Syriac Kalendar in the great 
MS. dated a. d. 41 1, or the Roman lists traceable to the fourth and 
fifth centuries \ Of the fixed feasts commemorative of the Gospel 
history, Christmas and Epiphany are also the two mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (v. 13), while the Paschal Chronicle, for 
instance, in the seventh century has the Purification, the Annun* 
ciation and the Nativity of St. John Baptist; and of these three the 
first at least was instituted by the Emperor not later than about 
A. D. 540. 

On the other hand it might perhaps be urged that the comme- 
moration of the Nativity on Dec. 25 rather than on Jan. 6, is for the 
East an innovation which points to a date l&ter than Chrysostom, 
who in an Antiochene Homily thought to have been delivered in 
A. D. 386 speaks of the transference of the festival as introduced 
from the West less than ten years before. But (i) our Homily is 
not earlier, as will be seen, than a. d. 387 : (ii) the change at 
Antioch may have taken place later than in other parts of the East; 
the Apostolic Constitutions give Dec. 25, and they are apparently 
earlier than Chrysostom : (iii) it is not unreasonable to conjecture 
that when our Homilist in the same context defines Christmas by 
a Roman, and Epiphany by an Asiatic date (car& 'P^fiaiovs, kot 
*A(rtayovr) that the former feast somehow connected itself in his 

^ Duchesne, p. 278, 
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mind with the Weet, la which case he must have lived before the 
origin of the December celebration wa^ forgotten. Not even her« 
then have we any evidence tending to suggest a date later than 
the foiiHb century for our Homily, 

(3) Now if an Aaiatie wiiter use once a Boman method of 
dating (and this, as we have just seen, perhaps from a special 
reason) for Chiistmas-day, hut au Asiatic method (<or' 'Atriapoi^f) 
twicej for Epiphany and for the Montaoist Easter, we sljall con- 
clude that his normal Kalendar waa the Asiatic, and shall turn to 
it for help w*hen we find him giving^ dates for several successive 
Easters o» what is at any rate not a Roman reckoniug ; and we 
shall not be surfirlsed that the chnract eristic features of the 
^ Asiatic ' Kalendars of the Hemerology are foithfully reproduced 
in the Homily, The Montanist fourteenth for the Paacha was 
reckoned on the fourteenth of the seventh Asiatic month f the 
Hcmerology commeuces tbe seventh montb on a. d. i^i KaL Apr. 
(Mardi a 4), and as a mouth of 30 days does not repeat ita iir^ti 
and thus its 14th will fall on April 6th, a* d, viii Id. Apn» 
exactly tbe Roman date as given by Sozomen in tbe eame con- 
nexion. Tbe Epipbany festival of the Church w^as on tbe 13th 
of the fourth Asiatic motith^ which bcginnbg on a. d. ix Kah Jan, 
(Dec* a 4), and as a month of 31 days repeating its first, brings us 
to January 6, the weU-kuown festival of the Eastem Cliurcb \ as 

^ Jan. 6 fbr the £pi|»lii^]iy, e.g. in A|>d«t. Conit. y. 13, 1^ ^a-i^^toF . , . 
ytricf^&i . , » E«Tp Ttm Si^ret; ptfjtfMi in the Kalendiwium JDirthjigiiietise 
(Riiiim?tt ActH SitwfTtt^ p. ^34)j viti Iilos Jan. nanctum Kpefania, It i^ trae 
thftt we da fiml aJlusiona to J An. 5^ instead of Jril. 6^ anil it mi^ht therefore 
be nrgued i\mt thi» is powihly the day intended here, the Asiatics baving by 
tbia time dmpped the repetititm of the first day m rnontba of 51 d&ye. Bnt 
auch AlImtionH td\ behin^ to times or places where in accordance with the 
eu-lievt euitona the Epiphany wa4 celebrated m cnnj unction with the feast of 
the Nfttivitj ; and tLo latter wm oomTOemorated At night; cf. the * Conititu* 
tioQA of tbe Alesf&ndrian Chxirch' (Biot. Chr. Ant. i p. 55^), ' in die aulF-m 
NativitatiB et Epipbanlae . . . ut Doctu miina eelebretur ^ i and so Gasnuu 
IndicopleuBtea (c, A. D^ 55o) can even my that ail C!irij<ttianB concur in cele* 
bratiii^ ti I e Nativity on (Choeae 3$ ^) Dec. 34. SiRLilarlj Stephen Golmr 
(Fhotlti^f cod. 353) in hin list of dieptit^d questtoni namss the two datei for 
the Nativity* one of which if *la3fovafi^ i uaTa rA fiioiiv r^i ¥vttrus Jfris Irrl 
wp6 isT^ ii^wtf ^layovaptojv, u e, Jaxin. 5 and 6» Thu>s so far as £piphanius 
(Raer. 51. 34^ si^eakit of the 5th of Jatioary^ it is to be nntice<l (j) that he is 
fcpeaking of the Nativity only ; the Hiiptieni he ptnceit op Nov^ B ; (ii) that be 
explains the date Hft^tr} 'latf0vapi<iy itfwtpa th IcnjK Iwnpoftfaou^fi, an^ as wpA 
^ttTui tlBojv = Jan, 6; i^ili) that the Egyiitinn^ Greek, Fapbian, and Arabic 
eqniTiilents f^iven in the same passage are ^h'l^n by the Henierology t«i apply 
only to Jan. 6, And dmilarly the Annenisn Church, combming in one the 
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its I4t}i. Thirdly, the Paschal full moon of the year in which the 
Homily wae delivered fell on the 26th day of the seventh month, 
while the second day of the eighth month was exactly a week later. 
Bat the seventh Asiatic month commenced on a. d. ix Kal. Apr. 
(March 24), and the eighth on a. d. ix Kal. Mai. (April 23) ; the 26th 
day of the seventh mouth (one of 30 days only) falls on April 1 8, 
and therefore that day week is April 25. But if the eighth month 
b^^ on April 23, and the 2nd of it fell on the 25th, the repetition 
of the first in months of 31 days must still have formed an integral 
part of the Asiatic system. 

Now however the possibility must be taken into account that the 
year of the Homily was a leap-year, and the intercalatioo of the 
extra day was not made in Asia till at any rate after April. If this 
were so, as each Asiatic day would be equivalent to one (Roman) 
day earlier than usual, the two dates of the Homily would become 
April 17 and April 24. We should then have to find a year in 
which, on the Alexandrine cycle, the following conditions were 
satisfied : — (a) full moon on April 17; (6) Easter a week later 
on April 24 ; (c) the year tx hypoih^ a leap-year. 

Taking as our guide the Paschal table of Dionysius Exiguus 
(Migne, Patrologia LalinOy vol. 67, p. 493), who first introduced 
Alexandrian calculations in a scientific form to the West, we have 
there given full moons and Easters from a.d. 513 to 626, those from 
A.D. 532 to 626 forming a complete set of 95 years ^ Now the 
selection of 95 years as the cycle was prompted by the desire to 
find a term of years after which (i) 95 being a multiple of 19, and 

oommemonition of the Annunciation, Nativity, and Epiphany, oommenoed with 
the Annnnoiation on the evening of Jan. 5, and 10 apparently proceeded to the 
Natirity and Epiphany (D. Chr. Ant. ut wp.). But our Homiliit, anlike this, 
distingaished between the Nativity on Dec. 35, and the Epiphany on Jan. 6. 

It 11 true that St. Jerome explains the date of the prophecy of Ezekiel i. * in 
the thirteenth year, in the fourth month, on the fifth day of the month,' aa 
foreshadowing Christ's Baptism in His thirtieth year, on the fifth day of the 
fourth (Eastern) month. But thi^ is a forced application of a prophecy ; and 
moreover St. Jerome was writing in Palestine, where the joint celebration of 
the two feasts had not yet been superseded (Duchesne, p. 348}, so that the 5th 
would still form part of the feast. In fact his strong dinclaimer, at this very 
point, of the union of the two, almost sugg^ests that he is borrowing his inter- 
pretation from some previous writer wlio had interpreted the prophetic date 
of lK>th Nativity and Epiphany. (See his Commentary in he. quoted by 
Ussher, p. I3i6.) 

* No doubt there exists a list of all occasions on which Easter has been held ; 
and if 1 had known where to find it, I might have spared myself the caloula- 
tiont from this point for a page onwards. 
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the Alexandrine lanar cycle Leing of 19 yearsj the full moons would 
recur oa the same days of the month; (2) those days of the mouth 
too would fall usually on the same days of the week, and in imy 
case not more than one day apart ; for iu 95 years we have 
(alter the 5a weeks in each year) 95 esttra days, and 23 or 24 
l^p-years each with a further day ; iu all 118 or 1 19 daya; o^ud as 
the chaucee are three to one that in 95 years there will l>e 24 leap- 
years, they are also tliree to one in favour of the larger numher 
119 days, or exactly ^venteen weeks. Thus after 95 years^ three 
times out of four, the full moon falling not only on the ^ame day of 
the month bat on the same day of the week^ Easter^ too, will fall 
the same number of days after it^ that \%^ also on the same day of 
the month. Now if we want to find atl possible Easters, say 
between A-D. 325 and 700. which fell on April 24, we turn to ft ' 
cycle of 95 years and look for all Masters on that day or on one 
day each way — April 23, 24, 25 — secure that further varmtiou is 
Lmpossible. In Dionyaius* cycle there are only four aucli EaBters. 
In A. B. 539 Easter fell on April 24 ; therefore on the eame or 
next day in a. 3>. 349, 4A4l^ 634. In a. i>. 550 again on April 24 ; 
so a, D. MO^ 455p 645, In A. j)» 577 on April 251 compere 
A^B. 387, 482, S72^ In A.D, 607 on April 23 j compare iup* 417, 
5i^. But of all these occasions only the four italicized years were 
leap-yeai-s ; and all others are ea? hyiy^tJitn excluded, Senee ooly 
A^ p, 360, 444, 51 2» 672 can come into account* Now iu A. D. 360 
Saster fell on April 23, according to the Festal Letter of 
St* Athauasius for that year (see tables in Lareow's edition)* In 
A. B. 444 it fell again on the same day, as stated by Proterius of 
Alexandria in his letter to Leo of Borne eleven years later (Migne, 
vol. 67, p, 510), In A<D, 5ra it must have fallen on April 22 ; 
for the cycle of Dionysius commences in tlie next year with an 
Easter Sunday on April 7. And in a, b. 672 it certainly fell on 
April 25; see U&sher iof. There is therefore no single year which 
fulfils the conditions of Easter Sunday on April 24 in leap-year" 
and we may confidently conclude that even if the leap-year day was 
intercalated after Aprils at least the year of our HomiliBt was not 
leap-year, and in that case the normal equivalents between the 
Asiatic and Julian Kalendars must hold. TI\a fnil miomi 0/ f/*« 
Homilht can onli/ fun^e falifn on April 1 8, and his Easter Day on 
April 25. 

But Ussher gives only four occaBions between A» i>« 140 and 919 
on which Easter Sunday fell on the 25th of April, namely, the years 
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A. D. 387, 482, 577, 672. We will now put side by side our 
Homilist's four Easter dates in his own Asiatic months ; then the 
ordinary equivalents of these in Eoman months ; and lastly the 
four sets of Easters (taken from Ussher, I.e. p. 1229) to one of 
which the Homily must certainly apply — 



and day of 8th month 



17th day of 7th month 



9th day of 7th month 



29th day of 7th month 



April 25 



April 9 



April I 



April 21 



A. D. 387. April 25 

I 482. April 25 

I 577. April 25 

672. April 25 



388. 
483. 
578. 
673. 

389. 
484. 

579. 
674. 



April 9 
April 10 
April 10 
April 10 

April I 
April I 
April 2 
April 2 



390. April 21 

485. April 21 

580. April 21 

675. April 22 



Now of the four dates given in the Homily three must of course 
be reckoned by the ordinary Soman equivalents, for leap-year can 
only a£fect one in four. But no less than three of the four refuse 
to tally with the quartet A. d. 672-675, and two with the quartet 
A.D. 577-580. In the third set a.d. 482-485, only one year, it 
is true, differs; but this one, a.d. 483, is not leap-year. We conclude 
that the four years of the Homily must be the remaining quartet, 
A. D. 387-390, and here the correspondence is exact. Even in 
A. D. 388, the leap-year of the four, the Asiatic and Julian equiva- 
lents are for April 9 the same as in ordinary years ; and conse- 
quently the Asiatic leap-year intercalation must have been made 
before the month in which this day occurs. 

(4) It is strictly speaking superfluous, but at the same time 
it will add interest to the discussion and cogency to the conclusion 
if finally, as the coping-stone of the present argument, we can 
show that our Homily, now dated independently at a.d. 387, 
does in fact fit admirably into the historical conditions of that year 
and of the Paschal disputes which marked it. Till that year, Easter 
had not fallen as late as April 25 since the sub- Apostolic age, and 
it would preeminently be such a first occasion which would 
excite the opposition and alarm depicted in our Homily; while 
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before Easter fell again so late (a. d. 482) Alexandrine calculations 
were accepted as a matter of course in the East, and even at Rome 
they were largely introduced by Yictorius abont the middle of the 
fifth century, and fully by Dionysius Exiguus in the first half of 
the sixth. Again, appeal is made, as we said, to 'witnesses of 
good memory' for Easter falling after the 21st, while objectors 
admit Easter on the 21st but nothing more. Now Easter as a 
matter of fact had fallen on April 2 1 only eight years before, in 
A. D. 379 ; but before April 21, it had only fallen twice within 
sixty years — in a. d. 349 on April 23, and in A.D. 360 on the 
same day — and on the first of these occasions the Alexandrines, 
Athanasius being then on intimate terms with the Westerns and 
especially with the Roman See, yielded to the Roman earlier com- 
putation ^ One instance within living memory, and that twenty- 
seven years before, would satisfy the contradictory assertions 
hazarded on the two sides. 

Further we do know that in A. D. 387 the unusual lateness of 
the Alexandrine Easter aroused keen discussion, in which the 
Emperor Theodosius, with the view of reconciling the West to the 
Eastern practice, intervened. There is still extant the preface of 
a document addressed to him by Theophilus of Alexandria, whom 
he had consulted, as well as a circular letter which St. Ambrose 
from the same point of view directed to the bishops of Emilia. 

Theophilus' writes that according to the Old Testament the 
month of the Passover was to be the first month or month of new 
year's produce {ji^v rSow v€»v) when the crops were full-grown ; and 
the day to be the 1 4th, that is full moon, for the Jewish month, unlike 
the ancient Egyptian but like the Greek, was lunar. This month 
itself should be fixed after the equinox, which falls on the 25th 
Phamenotli, 21st of March, or according to the 'Syrians, 
Antiochenes, and Macedonians' 21st of Dystrus; if the previous 
(twelfth) month were to be taken, it would be found that the 
crops were not ready to cut. But when, the month being rightly 
fixed, its 14th falls on Sunday, Easter must be put off a week; 
for we may neither end our fast on the 1 3th nor yet fast on the 
Sunday — a thing no one would do but a Manichee* — while 

' Cf. Hefele, CouneiU, E. T. ii. 159. The Easien during the Episoopata of 
Athanasius (a. d. 328-373) are given in Larsow's edition of the Futal LeUen^ 

p. 47. 

' Ap. Gallandi, vii. 614. 
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on the contrary, as the Lord was crucified on the i4th^, and there- 
fore the Resurrection fell after it then, so may its Pftschal com- 
memoration now. As to objections on the score of lateness (of 
April 25), why the Law itself says, if yon cannot keep the Passover 
in the first month, do so in the second ; in any case therefore it is 
better to have Easter too late than too early. 

St. Ambrose is addressing the bishops of Emilia, after the 
bishops of Rome and Alexandria had expressed their opinion, and 
apparently with Theophilus' epistle in his hands*. The Nicene 
fathers, he says, had instituted a nineteen years' cycle (after which 
the same dates for fiill moons were to recur) in order to secure 
unanimity about the night on which the ' sacrifice for the Lord's 
Resurrection ' was to be offered '. We are to note the first month 
or month of new crops, and the 14th of the month; for Christ, 
coming to fulfil the Law of Hoses, kept the Passover on the 14th 
(Thursday), beiug crucified on the 15th, and rising from the 
dead on the 17th. Thus the 14th as preceding the Passion, and 
therefore a fast, cannot be Easter day, which if the 14th is a Sunday 
— ' sicut futurum est proxime ' — will £bJ1 a week later, and in this 
case will be kept on the 25th, not on the i8th, of April. So, 
to quote recent practice, in a. d. 373 * the 14th of the moon fell on 
March 24, and Easter a week later ; in a. d. 377 the 14th was on 
April 9, and again Easter on the i6th. 

But then, continues Ambrose, the objection is made that if 

^ Tp rco'aapco'icaidcirarolf in the Greek : bat the Latin ' decimaquinta,* cf. 
Ambrote inf. and note 3 on p. 136. 

• Amhro9ii Opera (Venioe, 1751), iii. pp. 935-943. 'Port Aegyptiotnm 
suppatationes et Alexandrinae Ecclesiae definitores, Epiicopi quoque Romanae 
eodeiiae, per litteras plerique meani adhao expectant lententiam ' ; elsewhere 
again, 'Alexandrini qaoque et Aegyptii, ut ipsi acripienint.* Further, he not 
only employs the Egyptian names of months, but presents actual ooincidenoes 
with Theophilos* preface just mentioned, in the 'mensia noTorum' and the 
reference to the Manichees. 

On the important position held by the see of Milan at the end of the fourth 
century, see Duchesne, pp. 32-39. 

' If the Gentiles obterre days^< quintam esse fugiendaro,* ' posteros diei 
vel Aegyptiaoos declinare * — they do it for superstitious motives ; we in order 
that ' oonsona sacrae nocUs fundatur oratio.* 

* St. Ambrose dates the years here by the era of Diodetian, the 89th and 
the 93rd. This era, specially nuMie for Egypt, and continuously in use in 
the CVjptio Church as the < era of martyrs,* is reckoned from A. D. 284, the 
year of Diocletian's aooenion, and as the Egyptian year oommenoed on 
August 29, the 89th and 93rd year of the era will refer to the Easters not of 
A. D. 372 and 376, but of a. d. 373 and 377. Et«i the months Phamenoth 
and Pharmuthi are given as wall as the Roman reokoning. 

L 2 
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A Paschal Homily 



Easter is kept a& late as April 25, the rule of Uie ' first month ' is 
not observed. We aiiBwer — 

(i) Since the full moon can obviously fall anywhere within the 
first solar month, if it falls quite at the end, then Easter, onleis 
kept on the actual r4th, must fall in the next month. 

(2) In the present case it is the Jews who will not oh^erre 
the first month ; for their PassoYor is to he on March 20, which 
belongs to the 12th month and not to the ist\ whether you 
reekon the l^itter aa the post-equinoctial month of 31 days, from 
March 22 to April 2t, or the Egyptian month Fharmnthi, of ^o 
days, from March 27 to Apnl 25* 

(3) But in reality^ as scholars of the Jewish law know well, thla 
first month is Innar ; and if the first full moon after the equinox 
falls (as in A. n* 387) on Apiil 18 the first new moon will fall on 
April 5, the nones of April ^, and the second therefore about the 
nones of Hay, bo that April 25 falls well before it. 

Moreover only two year a ago Easter was celebrated as late 
the nth before the Kalends of May, the 30th of the (poet-' 
equinoctial) month ', and the few extra days between that day and 
the 25th of April now proposed, ought not to he a real stumhling- 
block« 

It is sufficicDtly obvious that the arguments of Bt* Ambrose and 
of Theophilus are in the main identical with those employed by 
our Homilifit, and there can be no reasonable doubt that the three 

^ In MUanr the eighth month j * oct&vtis Becmidum cotmuetadmem xio«tmm, 
indiotiQ Qmn) Septembri nienie iQci|jit, octavo Igitar mense Kaleudae Apriles 

' Sach Beema to be the tneamng of the words 'oum & pltiribtis hohIa ittnaa 
cuisuj) mclpiatf hoc est, dlea primuEi, videi tioi3A« Mnii ftdhuc ad 
pnmiita novorum computari pOM& * : where for 'a pluribiiB noiiis' I tm 
ifhonld read ' AprQibuA NomH.* 

' 'Ante bienmum celebraFerim^a paschae Domimcam ttnileoitnq KalendM^ 
Mui, hoe est* irigeisimo die mensiB secundum nostram scilicet calctiliitdoiiaiii.' 
Tbei« figurea do not fteem to tj^lly; a.d. %v KaI. Mai. !■ April il^ but the 
30th of a rriontb coxamencjng on March 23 would be April 10 : bo for ^ tii- 
d^esuno* we ought perhaps to restore ' |rige9[iin<rpr]imo.' If April 3i ii tbiui 
correct, the nearest ye^r given in the tables in whioh East^ fell on tliat day 
li A. n, 379 ; and as oti the other hand it leenia probable (e, g. ^m the 
repeated ujie of * proximo *) th^t the letter wais not written very bmg before 
the Easter of A, n. 387, it haa been proposed to road ^ante vi ennium * (i.e. 
DGxenniitm) for ' ante biennium/ [I do tiot know whether it U poB«|ble thai 
in A, P> 3B4 the full moon which feU about March 21 m^j hiLve been reckoned 
in Milan aa before the etiuinoiTj ao that the PasdiAl moon would faU about 
April iQi and Eaater day* instead of on March 24^ on April 21.] 
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writers refer to the same occasion. By concurrent but independent 
lines of argument it has therefore been established that the fouf 
Easters of the Homily are those from A. d. 387 to 390 ; and if so, 
then (as we have seen) the date given for the leap-year Easter of 
A. D. 388 shows that the intercalation was made before Easter and 
before the month beginning on March 24. It was already argued 
in the main body of this Essay (p. 122, sup.), that the intercalation 
probably did take place in the sixth Asiatic month (Feb. 2 1 to 
March 23) in Asia as in Borne. So far therefore from demonstrating 
an alternative theory to be correct, the Paschal Homily is abso- 
lutely consistent, so far as it goes, with the theory of intercalation 
on which this Essay is based ^. 



Appendix II. 

PASSAGES FROM ANCIENT WRITERS WHO 
EMPLOY KALENDARS OP THE ASIATIC 
TYPE, GIVING SIDE BY SIDE A ROMAN AND 
A NATIVE DATING. 

[C. H. T.] 

Db. Liohtfoot has quoted (Ignatius i. 665) four inscriptions 
which give side by side the two methods of dating. For complete- 
ness' sake I have put together here the few instances which are 
quoted by Archbishop Ussher from ancient writers. 

I. Epiphanius, Haeres. 51. § 24. The Baptism of Christ, jkot' 
hlyvnriavi 'ABvp dwdccori; irph l{ eW«y No€/i0pi«»y, jkotA ""EXXiyvar Atw 
oyd(% .... jkotA Ila^tovff *Anoyovucov iiauubtKarjf .... Korii Mcuccdorac 
'An-fXXaiov tiuuiJitKarjj, 

^ Of course (I repeat what I have laid before) the oorrectnen of this theory 
of intercalation does not prove that St. Polycarp saffered in AD. 156 and not 
in A. D. 155. That he did suffer in the later year is made possible by it, and 
the possible becomes probable, if once the identification of the * high sabbath ' 
with the Purim feast is admitted. 
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Here the date intended is of conrse Nov. 8, and the Asiatic or, 
as Epiphanius here calls it, the 'Macedonian ' date, Apellaeos 16, 
is correctly given according to the Hemerology; for Apellaens 
commences a. d. ix Eal. Nov. (Oct. 24) and does not repeat its 
first. Bat a second kalendar on the Asiatic model was the Cyprian, 
as the Hemerology calls it, or as Epiphanins calls it (to distinguish 
it from the Kalendar of Salamis) the Paphian ; and the Paphian date 
is again correctly given as Apogonicus 16. 

2. Epiphanius, t5. The Birth of Christ, rtp^ orr» cldcuy 'layouapiwv 
. . . KOT Alyvnrlovs TvjSi MtKctnj, Kora'Supovs tlr o^p^EXKifvag Av^kuou 

ciKn; Korii UaifHovs 'lovXiov Tta-trapfa-KatbtKarrj. The date meant 

is January 6, and the * Asiatic ' date is not among the parallels 
here given (but cf.the Paschal Homily, p. 142, sup.) : however the 
Paphian date recurs, and we learn (as indeed the Hemerology 
would tell us) that the Paphian months, though all beginning like 
the Asiatic months on a. d. ix KaL, did not repeat the first in 
months of 31 days. For ' Julius ' begins a. d. ix Kal. Jan. (Dec. 24) 
and if it repeated its first the 14th would have been Jan. 7, not 
Jan. 6. 

3. The panegyric entitled LavdatioS. Bamabae Apostoii written 
by a certain Alexander, a monk of Cyprus, and printed in the Aeta 
Sanctorum for June 1 1 (June, torn. ii. pp. 43 1-447) gives St. Barnabas' 
day as Korii fiiv *P«afiaiov£ rj frp6 rpi&v tli^v 'lowi«»r, luxrh bi Kvrrpiovt 
Kavarcan-uTs fifjv6s M€(ro>pct, rov Koi dcxarov, to , Korii bi 'Ao-iavovi ifroi Karii 
Ua<piov£ nXrjBvjraTov rov Koi iwarov iff. The ninth ' Asiatic or Paphian ' 
month, commencing a. d. ix Kal. Jun. (May 24) and not repeating its 
first, will make its 19th on June 11; but Plethypatus is, strictly 
speaking, only a Paphian and not an Asiatic name (Lightfoot, i. 
p. 682). 

The rough date of this little panegyric is easily fixed; for it 
discusses the history of Peter the Fuller bishop of Antioch and his 
claim over Cyprus, so opportunely met by the discovery of the 
relics of St. Barnabas, and must therefore be later than a.d. 480, 
while it obviously precedes the Saracen invasions of Cyprus, and 
must therefore be earlier than a.d. 650. But since Alexander 
speaks of the Theopaschite addition to the Trisagion made by 
Peter, 6 aravp^BtU di rffias, as still largely in use in his own day 
among the more simple-minded orthodox, I should conclude that 
this writing must belong to the earlier half of the sixth century. 
(See Diet. Christ. Ant. s.v. Trisagion : Bingham, book xiv. oh. a, 
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§ 3). Photios (cod. 228) preserves an account of a letter written 
by Ephraimius, Patriarch of Antioch from about A. D. 527 to 547, 
in which he maintains the orthodoxy both of the Easterns who 
used the addition (addressing the hymn to Christ) and the Westerns 
or Byzantines who rejected it on the ground that the hymn was 
really addressed to the Holy Trinity. But after this there does 
not seem to be any mention of the enlarged Trisagion at least in 
orthodox circles. 

4. In the Acts of Timothy (printed in the Acta Sanctorum^ 
January, ii. p. 566) the saint is said to have been martyred ' in 
ne&nda festivitate eorum, quam vocabant Catagogiorum, quae est 
secundum Asianos quidem mensis quarti die tricesima, secundum 
autem Romanos mensis Januarii vicesima secunda.' The fourth 
month commenced a. d. ix Kal. Dec. (Dec. 24) and being a month 
of 3 1 days, should repeat the first, so that the Asiatic 30th ought 
to be Jan. 23 not Jan. 22. It is possible therefore that at some 
unknown date the system of the double first was dropped, and the 
days in all months counted straight through, so that the Asiatic 
Kalendar was in fact assimilated to the Paphian Kalendar described 
above, in which Jan. 22 would be the 30th of the 4th month. This 
may be the reason why Alexander the monk, as we saw, can quote 
a date as «rarck dc 'Aaiovov; ^i icora na<t>lovt. Unfortunately there is 
nothing on the hce of these Acts of Timothy to fix their date ; but 
they were read by Photius (cod. 254), while, on the other hand, 
the application of the title Patriarch to the Bishop of Ephesus 
seems to show that they are not earlier than ▲. d. 450. [Prof. 
Sanday now kindly informs me that Usener, in his edition of these 
Acts (which I was unable to find in the Bodleian) and Schilrer, in 
reviewing Usener, both fix on a date some time in the fourth 
century ; I should scarcely have thought they were so early.] 



NOTE. — On the new matteb contained in the Second 
Edition (1889), of Bishop Liohtfoot's Apostolic Fathebs, 
(Pabt n. St. Ignatius, St. Polycabp, Vol. I. pp. 626-722). 

[This edition appeared when the proof of the preceding paper 
had all but finally left my hands, and I am therefore unable to do 
more than add the present note, calling attention to the chief 
additions to the discussion on St. Polycarp*s martyrdom. These, so 
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far as a rapid glance enables one to judge, seem to be mainly the 
following : — 

(a) On p. 683 (ed. i. p. 666), a sentence is added on the 
inscription from Ephesus, for which cf. p. 120 sup. 

(6) On p. 687 an unpublished Pergamene inscription, com- 
municated by Mommsen, is printed so far as it bears on the 
Asiatic Kalendar. 

(c) On p. 714 n. (ed. L p. 696), the judgment on Useners 
theory of the term Se^aor^ is reworded. 

(cf) On p. 727, Dr. Lightfoot is good enough to discuss the 
theory offered in the preceding pages. The Bishop of Salisbury 
(through Prof. Sanday) had kindly asked the present writer to 
send him a note on the date of the martyrdom, and this was 
printed in the new edition of the late Bishop of Lincoln's Church 
History. In this shape it has come under the notice of Dr. Light- 
foot, who criticises its theory of leap-year intercalation, on the 
ground that the intercalated day must have been the same in Asia 
as in Borne. This may be so, though Archbishop Ussher, as we 
have seen, placed it at nearly six months' distance instead of only 
two days. The last few lines of the Bishop's criticism (where 
' 3rd Xanthicus ' occurs three times in mistake, I think, for 2nd 
Xanthicus) show that I did not succeed in making myself intelli- 
gible in the limits of a short abstract. I hope I may have been 
more fortunate in the preceding paper. C. H. T.] 

The inscription from Pergamon (p. 687) is of considerable 
interest. It is a dedication to Hadrian by a religious college, and 
names the days annually to be celebrated by the three officials of 
the corporation. The kalendar employed is obviously Asiatic, for 
the names Lous, Panemus, Peritius, Hyperberetaeus, occur for 
various months, and the birthday of Hadrian (a. d. ix Kal. Feb. = 
Jan. 24) falls on the ZcjSaor^ or first ^ of the month KaUrap, the 
latter name being apparently substituted for Dystrus (Jan. 24 — 
Feb. 20) in honour of the reigning Emperor '. The curious 

^ Useners theory on this point, accepted above (p. 121), ig now admitted by 
Dr. Lightfoot to be probable (p. 714 ».). 

^ It is true that the Cypriot (Paphian) Kalendar, dating from the time of 
Augustus, already used Caesarius for this same month; but the Ephesian 
Caesarius was a different month, September-October, so called obviously from 
the birthday of Augustus. 
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coincidence that the second of the two Emperors whose worship 
was most extravagantly practised in Asia had his birthday, like 
the first, on a. d. ix Kal., must have given considerable impetus to 
a kalendar whose ruling principle was the celebration of this 
Emperor's day on the first of each month. Further, we find in 
this inscription that in both the months Panemus and Lous, the 
three officials observe respectively the days Sc/S, /3^, /, that is 
most naturally the ist, 2nd, 3rd. Now Lous, as a month of 31 
days, ought to have repeated its first, so that the three days would 
be Sc^, a^ pf; and there is therefore a possibility that at 
Pergamon in Hadrian's time, the double first was not in use, the 
days being numbered from i to 31, which would bring the 
Pergamene Kalendar into exact agreement with those of Bitl)ynia» 
Crete and Cyprus (see Lightfoot, p. 681, and for Cyprus, or more 
properly Paphos, sup. p. 150), all of them different from the Asiatic 
on this point. A similar kalendar was in use at Attalia in 
Pamphylia in the third century', whither it no doubt travelled 
direct from Paphos. In Proconsular Asia itself the compiler of 
the (late) Acts of Timothy, presumably an Ephesian, omitted the 
doubled first (sup. p. 151). This alteration Dr. Lightfoot now 
supposes to have been made at an early date, explaining his second 
inscription — ^that from Ephesus of A. d. 104, where, as we saw 
(p. 120 sup.), Anthesterion or Xanthicus 2 is Feb. 22, not Feb. 23 
—on these lines ; ' the inconvenience of reckoning two first days 
must have been seriously felt and would eventually lead to the 
substitution of another nomenclature at this point without destroy- 
ing the general framework of the kalendar' (p. 683). Only in 
the first place, if all this is so, there is no antecedent reason why 
the 2nd Xanthicus of St. Polycarp's martyrdom fifty years later 
may not also be an instance where the double first has been 
dropped, so that the equivalent date would again be Feb. 22, not 
Feb. 23. It is true that this suggestion implies that the equation 
in the extant text (a. d. vii Kal. Mart. Feb. 23) is incorrect; but 
there is certainly no positive objection to treating the Roman date 
as a later insertion for the benefit of non- Asiatic readers, and since 
ex hypothesi both the use and the omission of the double first were 
current in Asia, there is nothing strange if of the two interpre- 
tations of Xanthicus 2 (Feb. 22 and 23), a later writer adopted 



* Lightfoot, p. 684, fitpfi 17', icfi' ivi Xa% rSfv i' ijfupSgr, equated to May 
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one as most familiar to himself, while it was the other which 
really corresponded to the original date. 

As a matter of fact the reckoning of the double first did in fact 
survive long after the second century, as has been shown in the 
appendix from the use of the Asiatic Kalendar in Pseudo-Chrysos- 
tom. The martyrdom of Pionius (Lightfoot, i. 720), obviously 
depends on it also, for the 12th March is there the 19th of the 
Asiatic month. On the other hand, of the authorities quoted 
against the double first, the Pamphylian inscription is too far 
removed in place, and the Acts of Timothy in time. Then the 
Pergamene inscription on closer examination shows signs of Asiatic 
structure; the last but one of the month is still denoted irf>6, 
and this means that the last ten days of the month were reckoned 
backwards, as in the Asiatic Kalendar, and in it only. If an 
assimilation to the Bithynian and Cyprian type had taken place, 
the double first would indeed have disappeared, but the backward 
counting of ten days (which would now have become eleven days) 
would probably have been dropped for simple enumeration from i 
to 31. Moreover, it is not easy to believe that within the limits 
of so small an area as Proconsular Asia two kalendars so like, and 
yet so unlike (for the change would alter by one day at least 
140 days in the year), prevailed side by side. That the system 
of the double first existed, we know ; that the contrary system 
also existed is not proved by the Pergamene inscription; and 
the Epheeian inscription, though compatible with it, is equally 
compatible with the hypothesis here suggested. 

It was on the assumption that only one kalendar was in u£e, 
and in order to meet the two objections as to the pontificate of 
Anicetus and the high sabbath of Purim in connection with the 
earlier year, that Feb. 22, A. d. 156 was offered in this paper as a 
possible alternative to Feb. 23, A. d. 155. Dr. Lightfoot now says 
(p. 727), that he does not ' lay any stress on this particular 
solution ' of the high sabbath, although he still seems to prefer it* ; 
and he is arguing, he tells us, in his forthcoming edition of St. 
Clement, that ' it is impossible with our existing data to fix the 
accessions of the Roman bishops in the middle of the second 



^ Dr. Lightfoot ftdds that 'whether in this age the Jews intercalated by 
whole months or by fractions of months, we cannot say * : I should have 
thought it impossible for a lunar kalendar to intercalate less than a com- 
plete moon. 
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century within three or four years, though a strict reckoning 
would suggest A. D. 153-155 for that of Anicetus' : if the first of 
these alternative years A. d. 153 is the true one, then the visit of 
Polycarp can be placed in A. d. 154, and the martyrdom early in 
the following year. Undoubtedly if another identification than 
Pnrim can be found for the high sabbath which will suit Feb. 23, 
-^ ^- 15s > Ai^cl if the accession of Anicetus can be placed as early 
as Dr. Lightfoot believes; and if two kalendars were simul- 
taneously in use in Proconsular Asia; the ground is cut away 
from any theory such as that here presented which based itself on 
the explanation of the ' high sabbath ' selected by Dr. Lightfoot 
himself, and on the chronological difficulty raised by Prof. Lipsius, 
the writer who had up to that time devoted most study to the 
episcopal successions at Rome. But until these points are satis- 
factorily settled there may be something to be said for the date 
suggested in this paper. 
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IV. 
THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 

[C. BiGO.] 

A CONSIDERABLE number of docoments emanating from the 
early ages of the Church are attributed, we know not why, to 
the authorship of Clement of Rome. Such are the Second 
Epistle, the Epistles on Virginity, a Liturgy, the Canons and 
the Constitutions of the Apostles. But in addition to these, 
and widely different from any of them, there is a most singular 
group of books that claims the same origin. Three are well 
known, the Homilies^ the RecognitioM^ and the Epitome. But 
these three are survivors of a much more numerous family. 
We possess branches of the same stock in Syriac and in Arabic, 
and others now lost can be proved to have existed in ancient 
times. Bufinus was acquainted with two distinct editions of 
the Recognitions^ and by the side of our unorthodox there was 
an orthodox Clementina^ which in the Eastern Church seems 
to have ousted the other from circulation. 

It is not proposed in this paper to touch upon the Epitome^ 
which has no independent interest of its own. Nor will it be 
necessary to deal immediately with the Recognitione. What- 
ever may be the precise relation of this book to the Homilies^ 
and this is a question that will be treated in its place, it seems 
to be nothing else than a recast in an orthodox direction of 
the Homilies, The interest that attaches to the Recognitions 
is mainly literar}^ A close examination of its structure may 
throw light on difficulties that surround the other far more 
interesting book; whereas the interest of the Homilies is 
mainly doctrinal and historical. Where and by whom were 
these strange doctrines preached ? What is their origin and 
lineage? what their relation to the Gnostic heresies, and 
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to the Catholic Church? All students of the history of 
doctrine are acqoainted with one remarkable answer that has 
been given to this question. The Homilies were the key of 
the position of the Tubingen School. This, said Baur, was 
primitive Christianity, this was ^Petrinism/ the genuine 
doctrine of the first followers of Jesus. The overthrow of the 
Tubingen School by the critical and historical methods, of 
which Dr. Hamack is one of the most illustrious living repre- 
sentatives, has relegated the Homilies to a place of inferior 
interest Yet it is^ and must remain, a book of very great impor- 
tance, and any fresh light that we can get upon its date, 
meanings and authorship will be of value. 

The Homilies^ or rather Clements Epitome cf the Itinerant 
^Teachings of Peter ^ in its present shape (and even after Dressel's 
discovery it may be doubted whether we have the full text) 
consists of twenty books or chapters. Prefixed to the main 
work are two prefatory letters to St. James of Jerusalem. 
The first is from St. Peter, who begs St. James to guard with 
the most scrupulous care for secrecy 'the books of my 
preachings which I sent you.' To this is appended the Pro- 
testation to be made by all those into whose hands the books 
are delivered. They are to be entrusted to none but circumcised 
teachers, and each recipient is to make a solemn oath or pro- 
testation of a peculiar heathenish form, by the four elements, 
not to betray the confidence reposed in him. After this he is 
to partake of a remarkable sacrament of bread and salt. In 
the second letter Clement announces to St. James the death of 
St. Peter, and his own appointment by that apostle to succeed 
him in the Bishopric of Rome. This second epistle however 
is rightly regarded as belonging not to the Homilies but to 
the Recognitions, 

The main body of the work is dictated by two difilarent 
motives. The first is the debate between Christianity and 
Gnosticism, conducted by St. Peter and Simon Magus : the 
second is the debate between Christianity and Heathenism, in 
which the parties are Clement and his brothers on the one 
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aide, and Appion and Faustus on the other. To the latter 
belongs the framework of romance in which the whole book 
is set. Clement, a high-bom Roman youth, a relative of the 
Emperor Tiberius, has been left alone in the world by a series 
of mysterious accidents. His mother and two brothers 
travelled to the East, and then disappeared ; afterwards his 
father went in quest of his lost wife and children, and dis- 
appeared also. Like many of the finer spirits of the time 
Clement is beset by religious doubts, and long seeks in vain 
for light and comfort to his soul. Belief comes to him from 
an unexpected quarter. In the reign of Tiberius Caesar, in the 
opening of the year, a rumour spreads, men knew not whence 
or how, that in Judaea there is One preaching glad tidings of 
the Kingdom of the Eternal. And in the autumn of the 
same year an unknown man was to be seen in the streets of 
Rome> preaching that the Son of God is in the Holy Land. 

At once the young enquirer resolves upon his course. He 
will go and ascertain for himself what this strange news may 
mean. Business delays him for some time, apparently till 
towards the summer of the next year ; then, baffling winds 
drive him off the coast of Palestine into the sheltering 
harbour of Alexandria. Here he finds Barnabas preaching the 
Gospel in the streets, beset by a crowd of mocking Greek 
philosophers. Clement rescues the apostle from his tormentors, 
and takes him home to his lodging. Next day Barnabas sets 
sail for Palestine, inviting Clement to follow. Clement is 
detained in Alexandria some little time longer, to collect debts 
due to him in that town, but finally, in his impatience, leaves 
his money affairs unsettled, and takes ship. A voyage of 
fifteen days brings him to Caesarea, where he finds Barnabas, 
who introduces him to Peter. Clement attaches himself to 
Peter, attends him in his pursuit of Simon Magus from town to 
town, from Caesarea to Tripolis, the Syrian Laodicea and 
Antioch, and in the course of these joumeyings recovers by a 
series of happy providences his mother Mattidia, his father 
Faustus, and his two brothers Faustinus and Faustinianus. 
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The last two had joined Peter some time before himself, under 
the names of Nieetes and Aqnila. 

The plot of the Homilies and 'Recognitions is the same, with 
certain variations in detail, which have a high interest in their 
bearing on the question of authorship. Let us content our- 
selves here with a few observations. The romance assumes 
that St. Peter was Bishop first of Antioch, and afterwards of 
Rome. It accepts the tradition, not found elsewhere before 
Tertullian^, that Clement was the immediate, and not the 
second or third, successor of St. Peter in the Bishopric of 
Rome. It presupposes the confusion of Simon Magus with 
Semo Sancus, which had already been made in the time of 
Justin. The belief that Clement was second Bishop of Home 
implies an identification of Clemens Komanus with the 
Clement of the Epistle to the Philippians. But he was also 
identified with the Flavius Clemens put to death by his rela- 
tive Domitian on a charge of atheism. This, perhaps, is why 
the author of the romance makes his hero belong to the 
imperial house, though to avoid a palpable anachronism he is 
obliged to connect him with the Julian, instead of the Flavian, 
family. The name of Mattidia is borrowed from the fiimily 
of Trajan, that of Faustus from the fiwnily of Marcus Aurelins. 
All these traits in the narrative are indications of a certain 
lateness of date, though they do not afford means for any 
very accurate definition of time. But a story exhibiting 
these peculiar features can hardly have been composed before 
the latter part of the second century, and may be of even 
more recent origin. As regards composition, let us observe 
that the work, though cast in dramatic form, exhibits not the 
least vestige of dramatic ability. The characters are merely 
wooden puppets, left lying in a comer until they are wanted, 
and then shuffled awkwardly on to the stage. Personality 
they have none. The style is in general simple and clear, with 
^ certain thin elegance about it, rising at times, for instance in 
the eulogy on the Chaste Wife, into positive beauty. It is 

* Be Praeter, Eaer, 32. 
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entirely free from the affected Homerisms of the Rhetoricians. 
Bat it is certainly not the work of a bom Greek. The cast 
of phrase is not idiomatic; the sentences are short, connected 
by sense not by particles ; the grasp of grammar is undecided, 
and countless passages are obscured or disfigured by mistakes 
such as a schoolboy might make. Upon the whole the S^ults 
do not seem to be those that might be expected to occur in 
Roman Greek, and I suspect that an expert would feel little 
hesitation in attributing the composition to an Oriental^. 
The higher qualities of style are conspicuously absent. There 
are occasional flashes of insight, and the author has a con- 
siderable aptitude for selecting good ideas and telling points. 
But his system, if system it can be called, is a dull and 
barbarous fSsurrago of inconsistencies. 

I propose to direct the reader's attention (I) to the Theology 
of the Homilies, (II) to its Hierarchical tendency, (III) to its 
relation to Gnosticism, (IV) to its Apologetics, (Y) and lastly 
to its date, object, and meaning, so far as we shall be able to 
ascertain them. 

(I) The most remarkable &ct about the book, in view of the 
use that Baur made of it, is that, though the author has 
properly speaking no Trinity at all, he yet insists upon the 
administration of Baptism in * the thrice blessed Invocation,* 
and uses the doxology. We shall see that his copy of 
St. Matthew contained the first chapter ; it must also have 
contained the last*. The three names have no three things, 

^ The author doei not ondentand the nee of the Greek ertiole : rhs vpom 
^Saut rip KoiZofUtt ifl an initanoe of a fanlt that ooonrs in almoet every page; 
(Tvyyv^Kw is need with genitive, and kwt0v/Mv with aoooiative, iii. 5 ; we find 
strange words, like wpitfwt and 8ca^«rcik (>Bto be choked, drowned, or speech- 
less) xiii 5, xiv. 9 : and strange phrases, snch as wpo(up4cHtt iy€v6tiijv («■ I was 
minded), xr. 10; or ^c^njrdt l^rir («is divine), zvii. 13. Some features 
have a Latin look ; for instance, lx« «p<99rEu, aci^rai et $imm. ; $Ua¥ wtpim 
7pa^ {^eireumteriptiones), iv. ao ; tfvr«rr^b^(>Brofisiare), ziv. 11 ; U8ui§^ 
{^vindicart, to maintain), zviii. 9, For short disconnected sentences, see iiU 
a6. Bat these facts are not sufficient to prove a Western origin. The syntax 
constantly goes to wreck in a way that cannot be accounted for by cormption 
of the text. 
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certainly no three eqnal things corresponding to them, and he 
arranges them in his system in an order which is not that of 
the New Testament. Yet he durst not renounce the Catholic 
formula. Surely this is a most remarkable phenomenon. The 
sect which is represented in the Homilies can never have been 
in the humour to borrow its central confession of doctrine, its 
watchword — and this phrase is no less — from the Catholic 
Church. Whatever Christianity it possesses is of the most 
primitive kind, long anterior to any Gentile developments. 
Yet it possesses the Trinitarian baptismal formula. This fact 
seems to determine at once the place of the Ebionite sect in 
the history of the Church. It could not, by the light of its 
inherited traditions, find any explanation of the new faith, 
and it therefore gave up the attempt and fell out of the race, 
retaining, however, this mysterious formula as a magical 
charm or amulet, by which in some way the gates of heaven 
were opened to the baptized. 

The leading phrase of the Homilies is the Monarchy 
of God^ which is held in the strictly Jewish sense. The 
unpardonable sin is to teach or believe anything that 
derogates from the sole and incommunicable miyesty of the 
Creator. He who made the world, and all that is therein 
must be One, and One only. If there were a second God, He 
would have created a second world. His own people would 
owe Him allegiance, but we could be in no way concerned 
with Him. The first conception of this Deity is that familiar 
to us in the Platonising writers^. He is the Unknown 
and Unknowable. But here we come at once to the most 
extraordinary of the many absurdities of the Homilies. The 
author abominates anthropopathism ^ with such vehemence 
that he will not hear of explaining those passages of 
scripture where human emotions are ascril>ed to the Divine 
by the familiar principle of condescension, but absolutely rejects 
them all as forgeries of the devil. And yet he is a no 
less vehement anthropomorphist ^. But for this book it 

* iii. 9. 38, 59. 61. • xix. 10. * u. 40 iqq. * xviL 7 iqq. 
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would have seemed incredible that these two opinions could 
exist side by side. And this is not all. The author of the 
Homilies is not content until he has attained the fisirthest 
point in the realm of nonsense ever reached by any human 
being. For this Deity who has the shape of man is yet 
infinite. Certain Stoics held that God has shape, not indeed 
that of man, but the perfect figure, that of the globe. But 
they also taught that he was therefore finite^. But our 
author will have it that the Deity, though he has figrure, is yet 
infinite, and this in order to reconcile his Stoicism with 
Scripture which, whenever he chooses, he treats as a forgery. 
He defends his anthropomorphism partly by the fiimiliar 
arguments, how can God be beautiful ? how can he be the 
object of £uth or love without definite shape? partly with a 
dull pretence of philosophy. The only remarks we need make 
on his reasonings is that they give us a glimpse of the author's 
personality. The people among whom he lived held their 
peculiar creed in unquestioning fiEdth,-and did not trouble their 
heads about logical possibilities. All the chatter of the 
Homilist about primary and secondary space, and about the 
figured God being infinite because He is limited only by 
space, that is by Nothing, is a misapplication of lessons picked 
up at some Greek university. 

Anthropomorphism was held by many Jews ^, though 
surely not by those who had come much under the influence of 
Greek philosophy, even though they inclined to the opinions 
of Zeno. Another idea prevalent in the Jewish schools, which 
has a mystical tinge and is quite irreconcilable with anthro* 
pomorphism, is that in the essence of the Deity are combined 
two elements, the masculine and the feminine ^. The author 
of the Homilies y or his people, seized upon this to explain the 

1 Clement of Alexandria {Strom, vii. 7. 37) chargef the Stoics with An- 
thropomorphiim, but it ia expressly denied by Diogenes Laertias, vii. 147. 
Cp. Seneca, Ep. 113. a a, <Si rotondam (fignram) illii qnalem deo de- 
derint.' 

• Gfrorer, Jahr dea Heilt, ii 107. 

* lb. L a99. 
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doctrine of the Holy Ghost. God created the world, yet 
not strictly speaking by Himself. The words * Let us make 
man' are explained not of God and the liOgos, but of 
God and Wisdom, that is, the Holy Ghost ^ « With this 
Wisdom He ever rejoiced as with His own Spirit. Wisdom, 
indeed, is united with God as his Soul ; it is thrust forth 
from Him as a hand creating all that is. Th^*efore also one 
man was created, and from him proceeded the female, and 
being one in kind they form a dyad. For by extension and 
contraction the one becomes a two. Therefore I do right in 
ascribing all honour to God as my parents.' The idea that 
Wisdom is feminine, and that creation is the offspring of the 
mysterious wedlock between the two sides of the Divine, 
belongs to the author's sect, and may be found in the book of 
Elxai. But in that book Wisdom is an angel, an inferior and 
separate being. Yet doubtless our author was not alone in 
regarding it as an immanent portion of a dualistic whole, as 
the soul of God, reaching forth ' like a hand ' when it deals 
with the material world, yet in truth always at home. 

This idea, the product of Hebrew speculations upon the 
Hebrew Bible, was capable of being brought into easy con- 
nection with the Stoic theoiy of the world. There are indeed 
passages in the Homilies that remind us of Plato. We read 
of the visible and invisible heavens ^, that is of the ideal and 
phenomenal world. God is the ' Seal ' or Form of all things^, 
which exist only by * participation ' in Him, and the eternity 
of matter is not denied ^. But these things are not distinctive 
of any school in the Alexandrine age. In a remarkable place 
in the seventeenth Homily God is the heart of the universe, 
from whence stream forth six extensions (iKria^ts) up and 
down, right and left, forwards and backwards. These are the 
six divine motions of the Timaeus which our author has seized 
upon to explain the six days of creation. By adding to them 
as a seventh term the central rest of the Deity, he gets the 
' mystery of the Hebdomad,' and finds a philosophical raitan 

* xvi. 12. * xL aa. • xvL 19. * iii 33. 
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(tetre for the Sabbath. In the sixth Homily God is the 
rcx^friyy rovy, who forms the World Animal by mixing the 
four elements in a bowl. This again is from the Timaeus. 
But in the twentieth Homily the mode of thought is entirely 
Stoic. God combines in His unity two antithetic elements, 
the material and the spiritual. Each of these is capable of 
self-originated change. As air thickens into water, water 
into earth and stones, and stones when struck produce fire, so 
is it with the Divine Essence. This too, when it pleases, 
can change itself, and, when it pleases, return into its original 
state. So far have we departed from Plato here that the 
author considers the superiority of the Father to the Son to 
consist precisely in the power of self-ordained mutation into 
lower forms of existence. God is the Beginning ; He is also 
the End. All proceeds from Him, all is penetrated by Him^ 
and will eventually return into Him. It is the dernier mot of 
Heraclitus and the Stoics. 'Jupiter est quodcunque vides.' The 
world is God, whose essence is thickened and materialised as 
He 'projects' it fisirther bom. His 'heart,' and refined and 
spiritualised as it pulsates slowly back to the centre of All. 
We ask in amazement, where is the place of anthropo- 
morphism in this thoroughgoing pantheism ? 

And here we come to the central difference between the 
Hamiliee and Catholicism. Readers of Philo will recollect his 
doctrine of the Powers of God. Goodness, the older and 
better Power, stands over against Righteousness, the younger 
and inferior, and between the two, so as to harmonise their 
discrepancy, is placed the Word. The root of this doctrine is 
to be found in mystic rabbinical speculations on the Chariot 
Throne of Ezekiel's vision \ It has been doubted whether 
the Powers of Philo are personalities in the strict sense of the 
word, whether the Logos doctrine was the creation of Philo 
or of some earlier Alexandrine, whether it was not even 
current in Palestinian schools, and if so, in what precise sense. 
Now in the Homiliee we find the two Powers but no Logos. 
^ Siegfried, Pkilo vom Mexandriay p. aia. 
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They are both persons. And at the same time the specula- 
tions out of which they sprang are absolutely rejected^ for the 
writer will have none but the literal sense of Scripture, and 
attaches very little value to the prophets. Another curious 
point is, that though our author rejects the Logos doctrine, he 
uses St. John's Gospel. Does not this go to prove that no 
effective Logos doctrine ever was current in the native Jewish 
schools 7 

By the changes of God there are ' projected * ^ two creatures 
of especial dignity and importance, the Son and the Evil One. 
Both are * begotten,' if you please, but our author objects to 
the phrase as savouring of anthropopathism, and prefers 
* created ' or * projected.* They are not * brothers,' inasmuch 
as they do not owe their origin to the same change, and the 
one stands on a much lower plane than the other. The Son 
is the offspring of the noblest change of God, the first modifi- 
cation, that is, of the spiritual side of the divine Dyad. The 
Evil One, on the other hand, springs from a ' mixture ' of the 
four elements 'outside' of the Deity. This last idea is 
borrowed from the Timaeus. 

These two Powers then are in a way antitheses, yet not so 
much opposed as complementary. The Son represents the 
Goodness, the Evil One the Justice of God. The latter is 
King of this world, the former of that which is to come. 
Satan, by his mixed material nature, has received a will that 
delights in evil, yet he does no wrong for fear of God. He is 
the instrument of the divine wrath against sin, the Saviour, 
we may say, of those who are kept from wickedness only by 
dread of the consequences. He will, with his fellow servants, 
the wicked angels, be sent down finally to Tartarus. But in 
the end he will be changed in nature and saved *. His final 

' XX. 8. 

' Horn, XX. 3 : 6 cZv vovrjpos vpbs rf tov ivtarwrot K6fffuw riKti (rwovpyicaf 
i/Uforrw ry $€^, &r€ 9^ ob /uds oimias ifv rijs irpdr tecuclav ii69rp /uraavyicpiBtlt 
dya$6t ytyiffOai JhiKarai. The proportioni in which he is mixed will be 
altered. 
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salvation is figured by the rod of Moses, which first tamed 
into a serpent then into a rod again. 

The Son, on the contrary, is the agent of the divine 
Goodness ^. He is emphatically ' not 6od,' except in that 
sense in which the title may be given to all mankind as 
sharing in the image of God, and this * is no great thing.' 
He is not God, because he is not the Creator, being himself 
created. Nevertheless, his position is exalted fiu: above all 
else in heaven or in earth. He is 6/4001/0-109, not with God jt?^ 
9€y but with that particular modification of the divine essence 
by which he is engeQdered, and therefore io-odt/j^ofios, not with 
God per se, but with this same modification '. He is pre- 
existent, and therefore eternal, because that which is before 
the world is before time. To him are applied expressly the 
promise of Jacob and the prophecy of Emmanuel^ He 
is the True Prophet, who knows all things past, present, 
and future, and teaches them not luwuc^s, by ecstasy, 
trance, or vision — this point is emphasised again and again 
— but by revelation^. He alone of all the prophets 
is called Son of God. He is ©cirfnjros yiyitav^. 'To 
us,' it is said, 'there is but One Grod, who created all 
things and ordered all things, whose Son is Christ.' The 
story of the Incarnation is accepted as it is given in 
St. Matthew *. But the most remarkable feature of the 
doctrine of the Homilies is that Jesus, though the highest, 
was not the only avatar of the True Prophet. He had been 

* xvi 15 aqq. 

' Horn, zx. 7 : h^na^iw ^ wapo6ajf rpowi wpofiAkkii, loMvai»o¥ l\ 06, Bead 
ry meo perieulo for /d}, and the pMiage beoomef at once intelligible. 
' xri. 14. * iL 6 sqq. ; ill. 13. 

* i. 6; xvi. 14. 

* The miraoalona oonoeption is ezprenlj itated, Horn, iii. 17: ^ov rov rd 
vidrra wtwoifjicSros t6 fUya ical &yiw rip wpcrp^wt airov wvtv/ta tl f^ r^ intd 
Xttp&vaitrov KVQ^pvf$4m dar$p6nr^ 9^ ru ktyx^Khtai, irwr In Mp^ rf U fiv 
oapas araySros ytrwtfiipri 6 ^Mwiiimv o^ rd fifyi^ra d/iopniyci; With thia 
■greet the fact that the Homlliit in Matt. iiL 17 read t^^ icrir 6 Uot inov 
6 d'yAwifrat cir dr tMmfaa' ro^rov d«o^crc and not lyo^ a^/upw ytyivrrfKd at, 
Horn, iii. 53. And the Jewa were mistaken in thinking Christ Son of David 
and not Son of God, Bom, xriii. 13. 
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incarnate before in Adam and in Moses, perhaps also in Enochs 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. How deeply this peculiar 
view affects the relation of the Law and the Gospel we shall 
see as we proceed. His death is spoken of two or three times ^, 
but no particular value is attached to it in respect of the 
salvation of man. As regards the Lord Himself His patience 
in suffering^ is the reason why He has been ' anointed with 
the mercy of God/ ' exalted to be king of all things in air 
and earth and sea^.' Here^ apparently, some sort of a 
TTpoKOTni is intended, but it is hard to see in what precisely it 
consists. Of the text ' No man knoweth the Father but the 
Son' it is contemptuously said that it has ten thousand 
explanations \ 

In the doctrine of the Fall and Restitution of man there 
is the same singular mixture — a few philosophic phrases 
overlying a mass of rabbinical crotchets, beneath which the 
reader catches sight of a still lower depth of abject super- 
stition. The question, what is the origin of evil, is one of 
the leading motives of the book, and the answer which our 
author had picked up from the Apologists is that evil 
proceeds from the freedom of the will. 

But this is only the outside. .God created man in His own 
Image, like Him that is to say in bodily shape ; and in His 
own Likeness, like Him, that is, in intellect and virtue ^ 
Adam was a true prophet ®, and it is blasphemy to assert that 
he sinned. But Eve, the woman, was of lower, emotional 
type "^j and those of her descendants who resembled her were 
subject to lustful appetites. In their impatience they forgot 
the great natural law, that children bom at certain seasons of 
the year are necessarily evil ^. Hence there arose a wicked 
generation who lost the Likeness of God. This is how our 
author explains the Hellenic doctrine that sin is ignorance. 

Of the same strain with this peculiarly d^raded materialism 
is the demonology of the Homilies, by which the explanation 

' iii. 19, 20; xi. ao. * iii. 20. « Phil. ii. 10 1 * xviii. 13. 

* iii. 20; ari. 4; xvii. 7. • ii. 52. * iii. 24. • xix. 22. 
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of evil, as it exists in the worlds is really completed. Grieved 
by this revolt of man the angels of the lower sphere ^ went 
down to earth in the hope of winning the rebels back to 
their allegiance. But the world was too strong for them* 
They fell themselves, married the daughters of man, and 
betrayed to their wives for bridal gifts the secrets of heaveni 
magic and science. Here we have the explanation of that 
hatred of intellectual cultivation as a Pandora g^ of Satan 
which Clement of Alexandria resisted with such earnestness. 
From these ill-assorted nuptials sprang the Giants, who, 
though not at first evil, fell in their turn through gpreediness. 
They tasted blood, and taught men to lust for the same 
accursed food. Their sin polluted air and earth, caused 
deadly reptiles and poisonous plants to exist, and brought 
the deluge upon the world. Nothing strikes the reader of 
the Homilies more than the horror of blood which pervades 
the whole book. To the author and his people the Bible, and 
the whole world, seem to reek like a charnel-house. Sin is 
murder ; the earth is full of cruel habitations. The spirits of 
the dead Giants became demons ^, who have power over all 
that *eat of the demons' table,' taking actual corporal 
possession of the wretched sinner, ' creeping from the brain 
down the marrow of the backbone.' So complete is this 
terrible union that death does not dissolve it. Together the 
wicked man and his demon are cast into the flames. * And 
there, while the human soul, whose nature is akin to light, 
writhes in anguish, the demon, whose essence is fiery, bathes 
with delight in its congenial element. The means of deliver- 
ance from this dreadful fiite are faith, fictsting, mortification^ 
prayer, and incantations, and the knowledge of these salutary 
remedies we owe to Revelation. 

The true fidth is revealed through all True Prophets, and 
the revelation is recorded partly in Scripture, partly in the 
oral tradition of the Church. But there are also false prophets 
and delusive revelations. A great part of the Old Testament 

* viii. 10 sqq. » yiU. l8; ix. 9 sqq. 
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is peremptorily rejected. The Homilist lays down the Pla- 
tonic axiom ^ that 'nothing unworthy is to be believed of 
6od.' Hence, as he does not, in theory at least, allow the 
expedient of allegorism, he is driven to conclude that any 
passage of Scripture that seems to derogate from the majesty 
of the Supreme is false, and not to be accepted without 
sin. This conclusion he supports by critical reasons. The 
Pentateuch was written after the death of Moses ^, 
which indeed it records. It was found in the temple five 
hundred years after that date, and lost again in Nebuchad- 
nezzar's siege. Nor are the canonical prophets to be received 
without large deductions. It is not denied that they pro- 
phesied of Christ ^, but they are spoken of with contempt as 
' bom of woman,' deluded, that is, by trances and visions 
which, as we have seen, are regarded as hallucinations sent 
by the Evil One. John the Baptist is treated with absolute 
aversion^ as the founder of Gnosticism. All men's opini- 
ons^ are to be found in Scripture. Hence one of the most 
pressing duties of the believer* is to be 'an approved 
money-changer,' able to distinguish the £Edse coin from the 
true. This he can accomplish if he gives heed to the authorized 
interpreters of Holy Writ, such as were the scribes and doctors. 
But above all others it is the function of Christ, the True 
J?TO]^hetj)ar excellence, to winnow genuine from fidse Scriptures. 
When he tells us that ' not one jot or tittle shall pass from 
the law,' it is plain that all that has been abolished — sacrifice^ 
the rule of kings, prophecies delivered by those *bom of 
woman ' (of a temporal bloodsheddiug Messiah), were vain 
devices, * plants which the Heavenly Father hath not planted.' 
' Hence it is impossible without his instruction to stand upon 
saving truth, even if one seeks for ever where the object of his 
search is not, as it was^ and is, in the word of our Jesus.' 

If we ask how we know that Jesus is the True Prophet, we 
are referred to the example of St. Peter, to whom it was revealed, 

» ii. 38. • iii. 47. » lii. 49. * ii 33. 

• iii. 9. • ii. 51. 
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not bj trance but ' welling up in bis mind he knew not how.' 
Bat to the earnest seeker a further aid is provided in the 
doctrine of Syzjgies or Antitheses^ God has created all 
things double, one against another. Funst we have the celestial 
antitheses, in which the better always precedes the worse, 
heaven and earth, day and night, sun and moon, life and 
death, light and fire, Adam and Eve. Next come the terres- 
trial antitheses, in which 'owing to free will,' that is to sin, the 
order is inverted, so that the worse precedes the better ; Cain and 
Abel, the two spirits of Noah the Baven and the Dove, Ishmael 
and Isaac, Esau and Jacob, the High Priest and the Legis- 
lator, Simon and Peter, Antichrist and Christ. Like much 
else in this curious system the theory of the antitheses is only 
half developed. The g^reatest importance is attached to it, yet 
we nowhere see clearly in what its importance consists. It 
seems to be related tx) the paired aeons of the Valentinians, 
the Sephiroth of the Sohar. But its place in the £fystem is 
wholly different. In the Eomiliei the antitheses are merely 
a mode of the divine working. The idea seems to be that the 
changes of the Divine Nature are inverted as they stream out- 
wards from the centre to the periphery, and as they flow back 
from the periphery to the centre of all. In creation the 
better change precedes the worse, in this world God ever 
follows up and remedies the confusion caused by man. Hence, 
while the baser and higher types of religion are ever found in 
conflict, the mere order of succession is a guide to the truth. 
But the idea of development is not clearly seized. There is 
no connection between the different pairs of antitheses, each 
of which simply repeats the same eternal antagonism of shadow 
and substance. And in the highest case of all the antagonism 
is not sufficiently marked. For the teaching of the True Pro- 
phet is always the same. The message of Adam and Moses is 
substantially identical with that of Christ Hence God accepts 
both Jew and Christian, provided that the Jew does not hate 
Christ, the Christian does not dishonour Moses'. Yet it is 
» iLiS; iii. 16. ■ ▼IU.6, 7. 
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jrecogniBed that in some sense Chiistmnity stands higher than 
the older dispensation. He who admits that hoth Moses and 
Christ taught the same truth * is accounted a man rich in 
God*' The Gospel has the gloiy of calling' Gentiles to a share 
in the promises* Again, Baptism is indiBpensahle to salvation, * 
For this a curious reason is giveUj that the water of regenera- 
tion quenches the fiery demon within uSj a notion that we 
shall be justified in connecting with the ancient reading about 
the fire that burned in Jordan at the Baptism of our Lord*, 

The True Prophet^ brings to man all saving truth from the 
cardinal doctrine of the unitj of God down to the names of 
angels, the knowledge of astrologjj of lucky and unlucky 
seasons, and of incantations for the care of snake bites. But 
belief, though the main condition, is not of itself sufficient for 
salvation. Man must recover the lost likeness of God by 
virtuous habits, by keeping the Law* 

We have already s^n that these words are by no means to 
be taken in their mlgar sense. What we know as the Law 
is a forgery- The true Law was handed down &om Moses 
orally through the Seventy* Its precepts are^ to pray ; to 
abstain from the table of devils — that is, not to touch blood ; 
to observe the rule of marital control referred to by Ezekiel ; 
to keep the Gospel rule ^ whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you J do ye even so unto them/ Abstinence from all 
flesh is recommended by the example of St* Peter, but not 
enjoined. Circumcision is not mentioned in the book itself, 
nor the keeping of the Sabbath, but it may with some 
reason be suspected that both were regarded as obligatory*, 

^ Horn. 3d. 36, Cp. Jtjfttiii, Tr^tho 8S ; Or. SH. vi. (S ; und Aleatandre'i 
Eic vol. ii. p* 469; Clem. Alex. Exetrpfa <?j Theoif, 76. 8i* Cupious polaii 
of resemblAiKje between the Valeotmiaiis and the BomilitM occur firequeptly. 

* iii. 36* ^ vii, 4. 

' Pet«r** PreaflhlngB ( = the Htmilics) are not to he eatra«ted to Miy but 
a citeumolsed believer, Coai^ataiiQ. And Clsment k&d be<s>me 11 Jew at 
Borne before he joined Feter, Horn. if. t j» For the myeterj of the Hebdom^f 
gee Mom, xlvIL 10. The pbr&ee was fiimilinr to Clement of Alezandriu^ who 
cndeftVOttTfl to f uhstUute for it * the MjBterj of the Ogdoad/ that h, to put 
Sunday in the place of the Sabbath. 
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Other rules of (K)nduct are incidentally introduced. The 
believer (he is never called a Christian) must bathe himself 
daily, and not eat with unbelievers. Absolute poverty is com- 
manded ^. Ta xnffuzra &fiapnf /xara is the pithy formula in which 
the rule is embodied. Truth is not a cardinal virtue. In 
matters of fidth it is lawM to dissemble^, and even to employ 
treachery. Except in regard to meat, and probably wine, the 
standard is not ascetic^. Chastity is highly commended, but 
it is the chastity of a fidthful wife. One chief duty of the 
priest is to encourage early marriages. It is laid down, as in 
the Ethics of Aristotle, that all the passions are good^ up to a 
certain point. But the greatest of all moral perfections is 
0iXai;d/9a>ir{a^ the love of man based on his corporal likeness 
to God. 'Thou hast seen thy brother, thou hast seen 6od,' 
says an apocryphal Gospel of the same tinge, reminding us of 
the phrase of Novalis, ' I touch heaven when I lay my hand 
on a human body.' This and all the other virtues ought to flow 
from the love of God, but it is maintained* against the 
Gnostics by the HamUies as by Clement of Alexandria, that 
the fear of God also is a high and worthy motive. 

A few words may be devoted to the doctrine of the Homilies 
on the final destiny of man. The Homilist is no Universalist, 
though he believed in the ultimate salvation of the Evil One, 
but, as we have seen, Satan is not one of the demons. The just 
find eternal rest in the bosom of God. They become all light, 
so that they may be able to see Him who is Light. The 
language used does not necessarily imply absorption, though 
it perhaps tends that way. The wicked and unbelieving (for 
piety will not avail those who have rejected the truth) are 
punished in the fire. There are passages in which the eternity 
of punishment is most strongly expressed"^, but there are others 
of a very different tenor. The believer will be saved eventually » 

* rv. 7 sqq. • xiiL 13. 

' Peter*! diet if bread, olivee, and herbe, Horn, xiL 6 ; bnt no oommand it 
laid down. 
^ zx. 4. ' xii. * xvii. la. * £.g. zi. 11. 



. '*ti..t,t,iHt, /Jo mi lies. 

.K.- .:|.i'»i4k»v or committ^ anv o'her 

w.: -u\e iiim. He must inieei be 

• J . .i4i.»u :o his sins, and, if this atone- 

..., .^ uu Ml this life, it must be sutfered to 

. .uv . "rhi.>so who do not repent will 

:v -iiii i>art oi a measured aeon/ and then 

• » . -. .viitt' Stoic. Ap|>arently the Resurrec- 

... . . .i.iiud to the just alone'-. The A-iew of 

, a* uvi Kiv has, as we shall see, some, though 

.. \^ a I'.v- |iuv!itiori of date. 

•. v.i '4 '\w I I'M Hies ]K)ssesses a welI-develoix?d 

ii-*iU'f'j*, IViosts*, and Deaeons, to whieh may be 

, . . -. i;Ki \\ ulows. Of the Bishop it is said that 

■. 1 .4. i v''iiist. SiHvial stress is laid on the duty 

, .'. !u' :»«i\ !iu»nt of theelergy. But it is unneees- 

. .1 a: I uMiIiir ; the clerical order is that which wo 

.41*- M Orii^HMi. Of the Sacraments which the 

I ..\». .'Mc. Maptism, is six)ken of in a way that 

.«. uiJ I uMiIar to Ih* noticeii hereafter) does not differ 

. ..i.v'. Ill ratholie theology: but side by side with 

. I iIuiIn U'lth or hiptism, which endently has a 

. .. \,\\\i\.\ Yet the author is not a HemeroViaptist, 

:v. M vli.ii Hivt' with contempt. But the Eucharist 

..'i,' t»j%lm«rv evening meal, and consists of bre<ad, 

. «i«.init\ water''. In mldition to these there is 



, „ » .1 ....'• "' ■*•' i^»»» l*»^' »'**»•* " tlie Seal or Fonn of the Body, Bom. 

^ ^« I If (Ski iii;«ii*4 rt>tontion of the divine Image dependii on 

J ., . , * ■»■ i'*"'** I ikiMirw l»oyand posaibility of recovery. .See also 

' iii. 59 "a*!- 

i(, M. .»»'••» '* »>»'*t»*U'ni iiiidor each Bishop is twelve, //o7>i. zi. 36. 
^^,,^j ., i\^«>u« n n%'l '•Ulfd in IlomilicSfhxxi lUcotj. iii. 66, it is four. 
\ Lx».l%% »>^>*'»>***>* *1' *'»** ui»agc at Alexandria, and Duae Viae in 
H^iJl.M ^ » ^■•** A'*v.il.i».ii6. 

w ..^.i*»u*»»k o« U\%Nnl and Salt ; neither water nor wine is mentioned, 

.t. »M vwU. lh«»iv can be no doubt that it contained water) 

lv» " *^^ ^'**^ .. • . -r . ^ ... /, 

\ *-• •'^ * '*■ ^' ■ *• ^^ • *^'' ' "• ^^* ^^'* ^"*' ''• ^^ 

*" ' * -^ tK., M^Mauwiital uieal before he is baptized; but this is 
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another sacrament, an initiatory oath by the four elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water, to be taken bj every one admitted 
to the sect. James is Head of the Church, but apparently 
this primacy is to pass to Peter and Clement as his successor. 
Yet by the side of the ordinary hierarchy we read of a Council 
of Seventy^ who keep watch and ward over the orthodoxy of 
the Church, after the model of the Seventy Jewish Elders. 

This is the most difficult and perplexing portion of this 
singular work, and it is just here that we get a glimpse into 
its real origin. The Homilies are deeply tinctured by the 
influence of Elxai's Book of Mormon. Any one who reads 
the fragments of that book will feel it to be impossible that the 
high Catholic hierarchy^ can belong to the same block as the 
daily bath, the communion of bread and salt, the masonic oath, 
and the Seventy Elders. Even in Eastern Syria we cannot 
believe without the clearest historical evidence that so incon- 
gruous a combination actually existed. The Homilies are 
surely the work of a Catholic convert to Ebionitism, who 
thought he saw in the doctrine of the Two Powers the only 
tenable answer to Gnosticism. We can separate his Catholi- 
cism from his Ebionitism just as surely as his Stoicism. 

III. It is unnecessary for my present purpose to state in 
detail the argument against Gnosticism as it is delivered in 
the Homilies^. But this is the proper connection in which to 

perlii4M an OTonight. The phnfe tlfx^purrlw Kkkofu occurs zi. 36, xiv. I ; 
bat ifc refen to the lame thing. 

^ Ep, Petri ad Joe. 

' Ufitafivripovt ydp o&roi ^xf^uffi, layt Epq>h*niaf (Haer. zxx. iS), icat dpxt' 
trvraydSryovr. Xwayorfifif 8i 0^01 Mokown r^r kurtw kiutkifaiap ttai o^2 !«• 
Mkffcia¥. Let the reader compare thii with Horn, iii. 67. 

* There are however lome points in the treatment of Gnosticism in the 
SomiUe* which call for notice. Those who read attentivelj the discussion 
on the EtU One in Homily zix. wiU, I think, perceive that what Simon Magus 
resUj maintains there is that it is impossible to speak eril of Gnosticism 
and yet believe in a Devil ; that orthodox Christians do in fisot admit the 
existence of a bad God, and therefore ou^ki to be Gnostics. I do not 
remember to have seen this argument advanced elsewhere. Next, the 
HomilUt attribates to Simon a peculiar veneration for the moon. He is 
sorroanded by a band of 2^^ foUowers (29 men and one woman, Helen, of 
whom it is said that she is eqoal to half a man) corresponding to the days 
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speak of the author's relation to St. Paul. The view here taken 
of his position will help us better to understand his £unous 
attack upon the g^reat apostle of the Gentiles. 

The attack is made from a peculiar and unexpected quarter. 
It is directed not primarily against St. Paul's treatment of the 
Law, for the Homilut himself is a heretic on this point, but 
against his Revelation. St. Peter is represented ^ as arguing 
the question of Ecstasy with Simon. The Inefiable God of 
the Gnostic is not revealed in scripture, and can therefore be 
known only by direct vision. But visions, the apostle main-* 
tains, &r firom being sent by God, are delusions of the evil 
spirit. * Therefore, if to thee also Jesus was made known in a 
vision, He appeared to thee in a vision and in dreams because 
He was angry with thee as an adversary.' ' If thou wast 
seen of Him and made His disciple in one brief hour, preach 

of the limar montlu In the "ReeogrMomi Helen is called Lan% and this 
identification bo clearly underlies the Homilies that it was no doubt found in 
the Qrundichrjft, Hence also Simon keeps a corions Sabbath every elcTenth 
day (11. 35), on the loth, 20th, and 30th of the month. One speaking sign of 
the comparative lateness of the BeeognUioru is the hct that the author of 
that book was perplexed by this singular usage, and mistranslates the passage 
where it is mentioned — ^i. ao, * Differt Simon certaminis diem in undeeimun^ 
mensiB prctetentis quae est past septem dies (in the HomiUes we read *Amit{- 
Btrai Xl/juay Hfif Cfffjrfftv th ri^y ai^or ij/Upav ij yAp (Hifupov r6 Ik* IrScjra 
^fitpSht abrov rvyx^*^ a&fifiarov). Thirdly, Simon differs from Maroiony 
Basilides, and Yalentinus, in that he does not belieye in our Ixird. Jesus 
was the Son of the Demiurge, xriiL 4, and sometimes * did not know what he 
was saying,' xviiL 1 1. This is a cardinal point, and must baffle all attempts 
to represent Simon as teaching the doctrines, or maintaining the podtion of 
any one of the three great heresiarohs. Simon actually alleges that he is 
himself the true or eternal Christ (as opposed to Jesus), xpiorhf karris^ 
alviffffSfiafos iarSara wpo<rdyop€J&€i, Here we have both agreement and dis* 
agreement with Hippolytus. According to that writer {PAUos, vi. 13, 14) 
Simon claimed to be the itrrdft, ards, aTrf<r6fA€ifos, not Gk>d Himself, but the 
Seventh Power of Qod, which from eternity existed in God, and was His 
tUc^, But then again, according to Hippolytus (ihid, 19), Simon said that 
he had been in Jesus. This is in direct contradiction to the Hom il ie s , Add 
to all this that the Homilies represent John the Baptist as the antagonist of 
our Lord, the founder of Gnosticism and the teacher of Simon, and it will be 
seen that we have here an account of Simon quite independent of that given 
by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, or Epiphanius. Possibly some of my readers may 
be able to throw more light on these obscure and curious points, 
I xviL 13 sqq. 
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His words, explain His doctrine, love His apostles, fight not 
against one who lived with Him/ ' If thou callest me con- 
demned' (the very word applied by St. Paul to St. Peter in (?a- 
latiaM\ Hhou accusest God who revealed unto me the Christ.' 
The meaning of all this is hardly doubtful when we reflect 
that Simon Magus does not believe in Jesus at all, and 
further observe that the passage has been so remodelled in 
the 'Recognitions that all taint of its original virus has been 
neutralised. * Lawlessness ' is indeed attributed to St. Paul, 
again under the person of Simon. In the prefsttory letter to 
St. James, St. Peter complains that * certain of the Gentiles 
have rejected my legal preaching, and embraced a lawless and 
absurd doctrine of the enemy/ But ^ lawlessness ' is to be 
understood not in the sense of the orthodox Pharisaic oppo- 
nents of the apostle, but in one something like that of those 
wholly different antagonists who are denounced in Colo9nan%y 
and the charge rests quite as much on the way in which 
Adam is spoken of by St. Paul as the author of sin and death 
as on anything else. It is needless at this date to enter upon 
the Paul-Magus theory of the Tubingen school. All I need do 
is to place these covert thrusts at the apostle side by side with 
the frequent and respectful allusions to the Pauline Epistles 
that occur scattered up and down the Homilies ^, It is evident 
that the author had read St. Paul, and that he regarded him 
as a teacher of the Church, though he resented with some 

* Many of the pMMg«0 referred to by Lagarde ihow only a simiUrity of 
yocabulAiy and tumi of ezpreMlon. Bui the general reeuli U to prove 
abundantly that the Ejnstlet of St Paul were familiar to the Homilift. Let 
the reader compare in particular the following pastagea: — Horn, iii. 3a ■« 
Bom^ iT. 17; Mom. It. 24 -i Ck>r. xy. 33 {^ttpovatv ^Sij XPV^ d^nXltu 
KOMoT); ffom, ▼. a6«>i Cor. xiii la (fiawtp h Horiwrp^); Hom^ yii 3» 
I Cor. z. ai (table of deTila); Bom, xiii. 18 -i Cor. vii. 3 (rj)v ^ikoiUwfiy 
tf^otoM, the text of KL and the Syriac yernona: thia ia not noticed by 
Lagarde); Sam. xvi. 19 «>i2om. yiiL a a (this also ia not in Lagarde'i list). 
It will be remembered that a direct quotation from St. Paul would be an 
anaohroniim. Origen telle job, Contra Cdsttm, t. 65, that neither of the two 
Ebionite tects which he diatinguiihee admitted the Epistlee of St. Paul : again. 
Bom. in FmUn Izzzii apud Sua. B. E. vL 38, that Blzai r^ dv^^oXor 
riXcor a#fTfr. 

VOL. n. K 
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fierceness any attempt to set his authority on a level with 
that of St. Peter. Here again we trace the hand of the con- 
vert, who in passing over to his new sect has not been able to 
divest himself wholly of the reverence, which he had been 
accustomed to feel for his old master. 

IV. We need not dwell at any length either upon the argu- 
ment against Heathenism, though it has attracted less attention 
than it deserves. The author has skimmed the cream of the 
Apologists, and brings out all their best points with considerable 
skill. What strikes the reader is that the debate has already 
reached an advanced stage. There is scarcely an allusion to 
persecution^, and no allusion at all to the old slanders of 
disloyalty, child-murder, indecent orgies, and so forth. Many 
of the topics ' are of a distinctly late type — that Christians 
are no better than other men, that a good citizen ought not 
to abandon the ways of his fSithers, but that it is possible to 
worship the troe God and yet pay due respect to inferior deities, 
just as it is possible to obey a proconsul without disloyalty to 
Caesar, that idolatry is no degradation because every sensible 
person distinguishes between the idol and the deity of whom 
it is merely a visible sign. Another argument in favour of 
Heathenism that is here attack^ is drawn from the cheerful- 
ness of idolatry. Generally speaking the mode in which the 
debate is conducted points to that time when Heathenism 
was standing upon its defence. And arguments like thesei 
cannot have emanated from the bosom of an obscure Eastern 
sect. Here again we seem to catch sight of the convert, of 
one not unfamiliar with the books and conversation of the 
educated Christian world. 

V. It remains for us to gather as accurate an idea as we 
can of the origin, date, birthplace, and purpose of this singular 
book. But the reader will not expect me to discuss at ade- 

' J?|). Clem, ad Jctc. 9 rots iv fvXxucais: ibid. 15, d$vftowT€s, 9tcMc6turoi, 
CKOpiwi(6/uvot, vtiv&yrtSf Si^vrcr, yv/an/rtvovrtt. Ham. iii. 69, rdtt h ttpKnus 
in iwariiv fiorjO^fffftrt. Sam, z. 8 ohm iSkriP ijfias rovro woi^acu ol rw l^€- 
ffrimfy vS/uh, Such phrases afford no indication of date. They may be 
merely part of the setting of the story. * z, xi. 
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qoate length all the intricate qaestions that arise. At this 
point we quit the firm ground of fsust for the vague and con- 
jectural It would be an endless task to examine the endless 
hypotheses that have been spun about the Hamilies. Enough 
will have been done, if I indicate in a general way the con- 
clusions that appear to me most probable. 

As to the origin of the main doctrinal £fystem of the 
Homilies there can indeed be little doubt. The leading ideas 
are those described by Epiphanius as held, with variations in 
detail, by a community or group of communities whose prin- 
cipal settlement was in Batanaea and the vicinity, but whose 
oflTshoots were to be found in a sporadic way as fiir west as 
Cyprus. The region east of Jordan was a hotbed of sects, 
which crossed and recrossed one another in a way defying 
accurate classification. Where there are fimaticism and ignor- 
ance enough the most minute difiinrences will become a casus 
beUif and so we have seen that the Homilist, though he insists 
upon the daily bath, is at daggers drawn with the Hemero- 
baptists. Epiphanius knew more about these people than 
anybody else, having spent much time in the neighbourhood, 
but he is not a scientific observer, and they made it a point 
of conscience to baffle enquiries even by downright lying, as 
the Druses do still. He calls them Ebionites, and regards 
this title as derived from the name of Ebion their founder. 
But it may mean nothing more than ' Poor Men,' voluntary 
poverty being, as we have seen, an article in their creed \ 

They were historically connected, no doubt, with the 
Essence, but here again we are groping in darkness. For 
what precisely were the Essenes? According to Frankel' 

^ See Epiph. Haer. xriii. zzx : and, for the difBonltj of Mcnntelj dit* 
tingniihing the namee Ebionitee, NaBonei, Nannei, Lipciiu, Z^r Quellm- 
trUik de$ Epiph, 

' On the rabjeot of the Enenea the reader ihonld oonault Lightfoot's 
Colouunu, where aU that U known or haa been oonjectnred with respeot to 
this interesting people will be found. Frankel supported his view that the 
Essenes were merely an oflUioot of Pharisaism by a host of quotations from 
the rabbinical books. The late Bishop of Durham has subjected these passages 
to a searching examination, and arrives at the conclusion that the TUmud 

N2 
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they were merely Pharisee ascetics, differing from ordi-» 
naiy Pharisees much in the same way as monks from 
ordinary Christians. They may well have held all those parts 
of the doctrine of the Homilies that can be traced in the 
rabbinical schools, Anthropomorphism, the Two Powers, 
the union of the masculine and feminine in God. As 
ascetics they would add to this foundation the initiatory 
oath, the practice of poverty and of abstinence from flesh and 
wine, and doubtless great importance was attached to the 
knowledge of the names and attributes of the angels. But 
the Essenes did not forbid sacrifice, though, as they held that 
the water of purification was not rightly prepared, they would 
not set foot in the Temple Courts. They did not however 
object to send sacrifices to the Temple for others to offer on 
their behalf. They appear also to have employed allegorism 
in the interpretation of Scripture, that is to say, to have 
accepted the whole Jewish Bible, and to have hoped by rigid 
self-mortification to attain to miraculous gifts, and especially 

makes no mention of EsaeniBm at all. Non nostrum tauias deeemer0 
litet. Yet may we not yentore to think that even if the Bishop ii right, 
Frankel, though wrong in his premisses, most be right in his condasionT 
Would it haTe been possible for the Talmud to pass over in absolute silence 
• numerous (Philo says there were more than 4000 of them) sect which 
attracted a good deal of admiration, yet regarded the greater part of Scripture 
as of diabolical origin, and treated sacrifice as a sin T Josephus {Ani. xriii. 
I. 5) is generally understood to mean that they did occasionally send the 
usual sacrifices to be offered on their behalf in the Temple, though they 
would not enter the Temple themselves, and Philo's statement (ii. 457, Quod 
omnu prohus liber 12) that they did not sacrifice animals need not be under- 
Stood as directly contradicting this. They may have done by others what 
they would not do with their own hands. Again, Philo tells us {{bid, 458) 
that they were diligent expounders of Scripture, which they treated alle- 
gorically (rck y^ irKfurTa Ikd cvfifi^kaiy dpxatoTp6w^ (iikifffti wop* abrots 
^oaoftiTtu), This is expressly stated also of the Therapeutae (ii. 48$ d€ 
vita contemp. 10). Now, if they allegorised, they did not reject the ceremonial 
law, nor can they have treated sacoifice sans fa^n as a sin. Tet their 
isolated life, built as it was on the exaggerated dread of pollution, and alle- 
gorism itself, would lead them in this direction, and any violent shock would 
precipitate this condusion. Such a crisis might weU be produced by the 
destruction of the Temple, from which accordingly I^phanius dates the origin 
4fi, Ebionitism proper. 
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to revelations in dreams. In these latter points there is a wide 
difference between their teaching and that of the Homilies, 

For those Essenes who accepted Christianity a terrible 
crisis must have come with the destmction of the Temple* 
Accordingly it is to this date that Epiphanins ascribes the 
origin of the Ebionites ^. Jews at heart they had been and 
remained, but the downfSEdl of the Temple broke the last link 
between them and the Catholic Chorch, and destroyed at the 
same time their old Pharisaic belief in the divine origin of the 
Law. Their previous isolation perhaps compelled, certainly 
induced them, to interpret this soul-shaking catastrophe not 
as a transfiguration of the past, but as the divine judgment 
of condemnation upon it. In the Epistle of Barnabas^ the 
EpieUe to Diognetue^ the Praedicatio Petriy the Constitutions of 
the Apo%tles^y we find the belief that sacrifice never had been 
commanded by God, and was in &ct a national sin, and this 
belief must have been current among some Jewish Christians 
early in the second century. Epiphanius seems to have found 
it also in the Gospel according to the Sehrews and in the Ascents 
of James^ two books which enjoyed a high authority among 
the Ebionites. By those who fully accepted this view the 
Old Testament was necessarily interpreted as it is in the 
HomilieSy and even circumcision and the Sabbath could hardly 
be insisted upon with the old exclusiveness. Allegorism was 
cast away, with its evil, but also with its good. The key to 
the unity of Scripture was lost. Further sympathy with 
Catholicism was out of the question, and Ebionitism was 
henceforward a withered branch* 

So matters went on until the end of the first or the begin- 
ning of the second century, when new convulsions shook the 

^ Haer. zzx. 2. 

* Barn. ii. 9 ; Ep. ad Dicg. iii. iv. : Praed, Petri in Cltm. Alex. Strom, vi. 
5. 41. IrauMm, iv. 15, diitingniiliM between the Deoalogae, which wm of 
eiermd obienranoe, and the ceremonial law imposed after the wonhip of the 
calf, which ' in lerYitiitia logo dominabatnr eii.* The Contt, App. calls the 
first v6tiot, the second ^tvrdpmatt, i. 6; ii 5. The other references are to 
Epiph. Saer. zix. 3 ; ixx. 16. 
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minds of men in tJiese Bocluded districts. A crop of prophets 
arose aboat this time. For whether Elzai ' and lexai, 
Marthas and Marthana, were real personages or not, the 
names are a proof of living agencies that were at work. 
Hence the book of Elxai, partly perhaps a mere record of 
existing facts, partly also a new development. Armed and 
animated by this revelation, tiie Ebionites awoke from sleep 
and aimed at nothing less than the conquest of the world. 
The book of Elxai was carried to Rome by Alexander of 
Apamea, somewhere about a.d. 220. It contained all that is 
needed to complete the original system of the Hamiliei^ the 
Seven Witnesses, the sacrament of salt, the rejection of the 
Prophets, the Adam-Christ. Apamea, the starting-point of 
Alexander, was a place where philosophy joined hands gladly 
with mysticism, and is of importance in the history of Neo- 
Platonism. 

Did Alexander write the Homiliei? And if not, when, 
where, by whom, was this singular book composed ? These 
are questions that naturally arise, and to which some kind of 
answer must be found* - But a closer glance into the structure 
of the work, as it now exists, shows that there is yet another 
question that must, at any rate, be touched upon, before we 
can safely embark upon any of these. For the Hamiliei has 
not come down to us in its original form ; and, before we can 
advance another step, it is necessary to form as accurate a 
conception as circumstances will allow, of that which pre- 
ceded and underlies it. 

What this was precisely it is most difficult to say, and a 
foil investigation of all the points involved would cany us 
far beyond the limit of such a paper as this. It will be 
sufficient perhaps if those conclusions, which may be main- 
tained with some confidence, are briefly stated. 

An examination of the Homilies itself will demonstrate 
that there have been two large alterations in the plan of 
the book. The dispute which Peter holds with Simon 
Magus at Laodicea was originally represented as held at 
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Caeearea^, and the dispute between Clement and Appion 
is a later addition '. 

A careful comparison of the Homiliei with the Recognitions 
tells us something farth^. There was an earlier book, which 
in some points is more closely followed by the Homilies^, in 
others by the Recognitions \ 

Yet again there can be no reasonaUe doubt that the whole 
of the Homilies^ as we now possess it, including the shifting of 
the Laodicean debate and the addition of tiie Appion debate^ 
was well known to the author of the Recognitims^. 

^ There are many proofiB of thia. (i) The reappeMmace of Zaochaeos (xvii. 
i), who had been left behind m Bishop »t Caetarea ; (2) Peter at Caesarea 
(iii. 10) lajB that the dispute with £Kmon vf^ ftowapxttu is to be held afipior. 
It ia not however held tiU long afterwardi at Laodioea. (3) The dispute at 
Caesarea is said (iii. 58) to last three days. It only lasts one. (4) Peter is 
said (xTii. 5) to have diaooorsed about Vialons ^x^^t. We gather from 
B^cojfmHana that this diaoonrse was hold at Caesarea, bnt in the present 
HomiUeg it oomea later on, in Eomilff zrii (5) Faoatoa, the father of 
Clement, ia changed into the shape of Simon Magna (xx. 15) om day after he 
had recovered hia wife and children. Bnt in the present arrangement of the 
book several daya of diaonasicn intervene. 

* In ReeognitioM twdve diaeiplea are aent on from Caesarea to porsne 
Simon Magna, while Clement, Nioetea, and Aqnila remain with Peter. In 
HomiUes Clement, Nioetea, and Aqmla are aent in ponnit. The object of this 
arrangement ia obviooaly to provide a dear field for Clement'a diapnte with 
Appion, and avoid the awkwardneaa of making Peter atand by aa a mere 
apectaior. But in Hem, viii 1-3 we read how Peter waa rejoined at Tripolis 
by the twelve breikren, who had been sent on in advance. Dr. Salmon has 
noticed also that in the beginning of ITom. xii it ia implied that Clement had 
never been aeparated from Peter. 

' The Recoffnitione has departed from the original most distinctly by in- 
aerting the long debate on Oeneaia between Clement and hia fitther {Reoogn, 
ix. The aectiona 17-29 are from Bardesanes). For in both Howt, xx. ai and 
Reeogn, x. 63, this diapute ia to be held at Antiodi between Clement and 
AnuMon. 

* The simplest proof of this is to be found in Horn. xii. 5 (cp. Reeogn, viL 5), 
where Clement refora to a previona aaying of Peter, cf ris Mkeral /mm avro- 
Uv€iP tbcMfiAt tfvroScWrw. Thia aaying ia found, in ita proper place, in 
Beeogn, iii 7a> but has disappeared from the flomilies, though there is some- 
thing like it in Hctn, L 16. 

* The three meet remarkable peculiarities of the HomiUa are (i) the 
account of the Ibcged wepueemoi of Scripture, given by Peter at Caesarea ; 
(a) the debate with Appion; (3) the debate on the Evil One at L aodieea. 
Ail three are dropped in the Beeoffniiioni, yet all three were well known to 
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Can we form any reasonably tenable hypothesis which 
ehall reconcile these complicated phenomena ? Many onswers 
have been given which the reader, if he is not already ac- 
quainted with them, may easily learn for himself. Many a8 
they are, perhaps tolemnce may be extended to a new one. 

It is this : — that the HomiUeg as we have it, is a recast of 
an orthodox work by a highly unorthodox editor* The evidence 
for this conclusion is already before the reader's eye. Why 
should an Ebionite have pitched upon Clement for his hero? 
Why should Clement be made to succeed Peter as Bishop of 
Rome ? How can we account for the widespread popularity 
of the Romance, if it was first launched upon the world under 
these sinister auspices ? Where does the Hierarchy come 
from^ and the Apologetics, and in particular the Appion debate 

th« autboF or editor of thftt ItooIc. (i) The aecouiit of the forged vfptiiEoiraf 
lie etdsed Hi destroying the fttithonty of Smpture, und in ita place imertcd 
tile limf hi&toncftJ episode wbioh aome have regarded sa d]%wii fftam the 
j4#0MI< qfjame*. In tbifl pai!ft»ge the hiatory is carried down to imveti jeftxn 
Affccsf t^ ReBorrBctioti. Bot both m the H^mili^s and in the BecofjnUiQn,t 
the fto^on of the book takes place in the fear aft^ tht Eeturrtction, Agotm^ 
Meto^. L 74, Peter windi up the paange with the worda ' ttun etiom scripia« 
legifl per Bitigula qiiaeq^e c&pitula qaomin rmiio pomsebat feeretiorem tibi in- 
telUgentittm patefeci,* The»e wonis cah only be regarded as referritig to the 
folded wtptttowalf which j aa baa been said, are not discusfled at all m Rvctfg* 
nitwn«^ Obaerve further that Thomaa k omitted {Seeogii. ii. i) frotn the 
list of PeterV companjoiu, The reftaoo for this is to be found in the extract 
frofn B&rde^sn^ {E^c<ign. ix. ^9), where we learn that Thomoa ia preaching 
ib« Gospel in Paribia, The two p&9dage8 were altered at tbe same time. 
(3) The debate with Appion is omitted in Ei'cofjnitionMf bot it ia made large 
nee of in a later passage* Compare Hma. ri. 14^ 15 with Eecofpi, x. 41; 
Mam, r. 13 with Rtcagtt. x. 21, It doea not aeem tt* me capable of any 
reasonable doubt that tbc HoMiik^ la bere the more originals (3) The dit^ 
cuition on the Evil One is omitted in HecotfttUhns for obvioas reaaoiui, yet 
the meat peeulior of the dootrinea contained in that discuBsioii are hinted at in 
scattered phrases. See eapeeiall j Ileeoffn, ii. 1;^, where the aingular notion of 
unlucky seaeone of generation ia enuncmted. Hie mere omiMion of this 
diaeusaiion brings tbe ohronology of the Jircognittotm right, so that only * one 
-day' intervenes between the recognition of the father of Clement and his 
magical tranaformntion. Bnt Uhlhotn points out e¥en here a remarkable 
wad conclnaiTe slip in RpcogmtUma x. $2^* ingreaanfl quidam nunciat Appionem 
Plifftonieeneem cum Annbione nuper Teniase ab Antiochla et hoapitari cum 
Simone.* This accorda with Ham. zx. 11; bat aa thinga are narrated in 
Mecogniliatu^t Simon ie at this Tory time at Antmeh, 
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which is written in better Ghreek by a much clearer brain, 
and with a more lively £Emcy than the rest of the Homilies? 
For though where it stands this particular passage is a later 
addition, there is no reason why it should not have been 
taken from the same source that had already been laid under 
contribution. It is highly probable that we have the same 
phenomenon, the same recurrence to the original, in the 
Recognitions also ; and there too, when we get a glimpse of it, 
the original seems to be more orthodox in tone than the 
recast ^ 

But it will be asked. Is there any positive evidence of the 
existence of such an orthodox work ? Undoubtedly there is. 
At a later date we know that there existed a catholic Cle^ 
fnentindy which appears to have driven the Homilies out of 
circulation. It is to this that the Scholiast on Eusebius 
refers, when he expresses his amazement that any one should 
find false doctrine in the dialogues of Clement'. It was 
known to Nicephorus, Cedrenus, and Glycas, and the first of 
these writers tells us that it was 'well received' by the 
Church^. It is to this probably that Origen refers in the 
Contra Celsum^ when he speaks of the dispute between Clement 

' It 18 a lomewhftt complicated theory, and involves the following pro* 
poeitionB : — (i) that the HomUiei and the Jteeogniiions preenppoie a common 
Chrundachrift ; (a) that the author of Hom%L%€$ (or poeaiblj another writer), 
diaeatiffied with the iint form of hit own work, went back to this Orund' 
tehrtfl for the debate with Appion; (3) that the author of Beeogniliont had 
before him both the Homilies as we possess it and the GrumUckrifl. This 
theory, which is Uhlhom's, seems to be the only one that will reconcile all 
the phenomena. I differ from Uhlhom only in thinking that the Orund* 
tchrift was in the main a Catholic production. 

* On Ens. H, E. iii. 38. 5 (in Heinichen). Eusebius is referring to a book 
recently published under the name of Clement, and containing < dialogues of 
Peter and Appion.* I understand him to mean the Homilies, though in that 
case his expression is inaccurate, for the dialogue is held between Clement and 
Appion. Other references to a ' disputatio Petri et Appionis,' I regard as 
simply based on this careless phrase of Eusebius. 

' Uhlhom, pp. 51 sqq. The Athanasian Symopsis, written shortly after the 
death of Athanasius (Bleek), or even later (Uhlhom), enumerates three books 
— HtfioSoi HirpoVf KXfifiiprta, l£ £r fitrt^fi&aStiatu^ ret dXfjSiartpa icai $§6wp€tfcra 
—and regards the orthodox Clewttntimi as a recast of the Horn, or Fecogu, 
In my opinion it was the other way about. 
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and his &ther at Laodicea on the subject of astrology. For 
though this dispute is found in the Becogniiioni^ it is de- 
monstrably an addition there, and may be, probably is, one 
of those recurrences to the original already spoken of ^. In 
the Comm. on Genens, again, Origen quotes as from book 
xiv. of Clement of Rome, a passage substantially agreeing 
with Bee. x. 10-12^. We see here that the book to which 
he is referring differed from the Reeognitions in arrangement. 
Again, in the Camm. on MattkeWy he cites from the same 
source words to the effect that ' good works profit the infidel 
in this life, but not in the life to come '.' In the BeeognitioM 
and in the Homilies the same opinion is enunciated^ but as 
regards works of chastity alone. Origen's authority ihere- 
fore differed from both, and it is surely impossible that he 
should have made use of either of these most singular books 
without a word to put the reader on his guiu:d. Again, 
Jerome tells us that the Periodi of Clement represented Peter 
as bald, and as having a daughter^. He too says nothing 
about the general character of this book, which can therefore 
hardly have been violently unorthodox. And neither state- 
ment about Peter is found in the Homilies or in the Beeog- 
nitions. It is this same book, we may believe, that is referred 
to also in the Constitutiones Apostolicae\ Surely the writer 
there cannot be making use of the Homilies in the very pas- 
sage where he represents Peter as declaring so emphatically 
that Christians did not regard their Lord as 'a mere man/ 
as ^ a holy man and prophet.' 

^ The reference is to Fhiloealia xxii. ad Jin. Bot I mm notioe, on % oloser 
inspection, that the conclnding sentences of this chapter of FkUoe, are not 
from the C€i9Ui, Donbtlen they were added by the editon Basil and 
Gregory Nadanien. 

* In Qen. Comm. iii. 14 (Lomm. viii. 41). 

' In Matt, Comm. Series 'j'j (Lomm. iv. 401). Uhlhorn thinks that Origen 
is quoting the othor edition of BeeognitionM known to Bnfinns. 

* Hieron. adv, Jovimianum 15 (ed. Martian, iv. 118); Comm, ad Oal, L 18 
(ed. Martian, ii. 235). 

* CoMLAppM.B. LagaKle(PMfiMse, p. 8) thinks that the Homilist made 
use of the ComiituHon^, 
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What thifl orthodox Clementina included it is difficult to 
8*7 with precision. In the ComL App. St. Peter tells us how 
he held a three days' discussion with Simon Magus at Caesarea 
surrounded by the same followers who appear in the Homilies^ 
Zacchaeus, Barnabas, 'and Nicetes and Aquila, brothers of 
Clement the Roman Bishop and citizen.' Nothing is said of 
the fieither and mother or the reunion of the &mily, but it is 
surely implied. Nothing is said either of any discussion ex- 
cept that at Caesarea, but this is an omission that may be 
accounted for. The story went on to tell how Peter pursued 
Simon Magus to Rome, how there Simon attempted to fly 
through the air in the theatre, how at Peter's prayer his 
magical powers deserted him, so that he fell to the ground 
and was killed. This contest in Bome was known to the 
editors of the Homilies and RecognUiom^ though they do no 
more than allude to it. But both books are, on their own 
showing, based on an original that gave more of the story than 
they do. For in both we are promised a debate on Genesis 
between Clement and Anubion at Antioch which never comes 
off. In the Canstiluiiones Apastolieae the debate at Caesarea 
lasts three days, as it does in the Reeogmtione^ and ought to 
do but does not in the Homilies. But in the Canetilutiom the 
subjects are (el; rhv v€pl vfio<t^iqT<w X6yov teal v€pl $€ov 
lwvap\Cas) Christ as ihe Prophet or subject of Prophecy, and 
Gnosticism. Both are treated of in a very peculiar tray in the 
Homilies^ Gnosticism alone in the RecognUione. But just in 
this passage it so happens that we can show with tolerable 
certainty that the author of the Recognitions was acquainted 
with the Homilies^ that he turned away from the Homilies^ and 
that he reverted to an older authority. For he has dropped 
the Homilist s teaching about the foiged Scriptures, and in- 
troduced in its place a long historical episode, ruining his own 
chronology by doing so. And he has taken fix)m his other 
authority a fine argument against Gnostic Ecstasy, which we 
know that the author of ihe Homilies must have found in this 
place. It is probable then that the (^hodox Clementina^ in 
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its Caesarean section, contained the Christian argument from 
Prophecy, and a discussion on general and philosophic grounds 
of the leading topics of Gnosticism. Besides this, we are 
pretty certain that it contained the debate on Mythology 
between Clement and Appion, which has been thrust into the 
Homilies as an afterthought with some damage to the frame- 
work of that book^. In addition, it possibly recorded a dis* 
cussion between Clement and Anubion at Antioch. Beyond 
this it would be dangerous to venture, but any one who reads 
the curious fisirrago described in the foregoing pages^ where 
the oil of civilised orthodoxy and the water of &ntastic 
Ebionitism meet, but do not blend, will be able to form a 
pretty accurate opinion as to the source of each of these 
elements. 

The date of the orthodox Clementina must not be fixed too 
early. It contained the Clement legend, which is not much 
older than Tertullian, and the argument against Heathenism 
is, as we have noticed, of a late type. On the other hand, it 
must be placed before the middle age of Origen. We shall 
not go far wrong if we assume it to have come into existence 
not much before and not much after 200 a.d. It was seized 
upon, altered and adapted by an Ebionite, probably a convert 
to Ebionitism, at a later time^ we do not know when, but 
shortly before Eusebius wrote his History. 

Can we fix the date of this recasting with more exactness ? 
It is not easy to throw any clear light on this question, llie 
author adhered with great strictness to his plan, and except 
the New Testament quotations and a reference to the worship 
of Antinous in Egypt ^ there is no distinct anachronism. 
There are, however, two points that may help us, one arising 
from the doctrine of Baptism, another from the Christology, 
both connected with the distinctively Ebionite portion of the 
Homiliee. 

It was by no accident that Alexander of Apamea set out 
for Rome at the time that he did. Every Oriental quack, as 
^ Uhlhorii, p. 57* Eom, ▼!. 23. 
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Juvenal tells us, made his way to the banks of the Tiber 
sooner or later. But the time was peculiarly favourable for 
his new Gospel. Elagabalus had just built a grand temple to 
the god fix)m whom he derived his name, and was anxious 
above all things to attract to that shrine the devotion of 
' Jews and Samaritans^.' In 222 Alexander Severus ascended 
the throne and placed the bust of Christ in his Lararium 
side by side with Apollonius, Abraham, Orpheus, and others. 
Clearly there was an opening for the Apamean here. He 
might reasonably look for his share of imperial patronage and 
imperial gold. And if we glance at the state of Catholicism 
in Bome at that time, we shall discern yet another reason that 
may have operated as a magnet. For at this very juncture the 
Church was agitated by those hot disputes on the subject of 
Penance which first emerged in Hermas and culminated in 
the Novatian schism. In the early days of Alexander Severus 
the contest was raging with intense heat. Callistus (possibly 
carrying on the policy of his predecessor Zephyrinus) had 
declared that absolution should not be refused to those who 
after baptism had been guilty of sins of impurity, on condition 
of course of repentance and submission to discipline. The 
consequence of this lenity appears to have been a temporary 
disruption of the Church, and the elevation of Hippolytus as 
the first Anti-pope. It would be in the midst of this storm 
that Alexander of Apamea arrived in Home, bringing with 
him his new gospel, the volume which had been dictated to 
£lxai among the Seres of Parthia by an angel ninety-six 
miles high. The particular article of this revelation on which 
he relied for success was a Baptism which washed away all, 
even the most hideous sins, without any discipline or penance 
at all'. Such an improvement on the terms of Callistus 
might be expected to win over many of the looser Christians, 
and was not unlikely to prove a tempting inducement to 
Pagans of the reformed school, who were familiar enough with 
the idea of expiatory lustrations, and would be rather attracted 
^ LMBpridioi, And. Hd. $. < Horn. id. 26, 27. 
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than repelled by those concomitanta that seem to ns, as they 
seemed to Hippolytus, so senselese and degrading, ilie as- 
trology, the oath of secrecy, the incantations for use against 
the bite of a mad dog. What success befel Alexander we do 
not know, bat it is likely enough that he made converts, and 
by one of them, or indeed by himself, we might snppose, 
without absurdity, that the Hamli^s had been manufiMstured 
as a popular exposition of the new creed. 

Nevertheless this does not commend itself as the most 
plausible supposition. We have no reason to think that the 
book was ever known at Bome. Such indications as we can 
gather point rather to the Levant as its birthplace. A case 
might be made out for Egjrpt, when we consider that the 
name of Clement of Rome was highly respected in that 
country, that many of the ideas of the Homiliei were familiar to 
Clement of Alexandria^, and that the author displays consider- 
able acquaintance with Egyptian lore. 'I could show/ he 
says in one place 'the absurdity of Egyptian allegorism ifl 
were thereV Is not this exactly how a romancer would write 
if he actually wa9 there ? Notice again that the number of 
priests attached to a Bishop is always twelve, as at Alexandria, 

' For inBtanoe^ that the Bemoni k^ttrnw rd dwSppmira ratt tvpiii^^, Strom. 
T. I. 10 : the distinction betwetn cLedtir and 6/toUtcu of God ia held by 'aome 
of onn,* Strom, ii. a a. 13 : certain heretiea have raised the qaeatioii, 9&r9p«m 
rikHot kwkdoBfi 6 'ASdfi 4 drtX^t; Strom, yi. I a, 96: /i^ ro^mr \€j6rro m At 
6 iiiicwv Mat dfui(n6¥ot¥ nor* hiprf^iaw ZaiyA^w wkif/ifMKtt, Strom, jL I a. 98 : 
of itHiff€is yiLp Kot xpifftit rS»¥ AnLyKaiofr 06 ri^r wotSniTa Ix^"^ fikafitpiw iXki 
rifit wofA r6 fUrptm woo&njra, Strom, yi. la, 99: Anthropomoffphian is aa 
d$€os iipopiaf Strom, vi. la. 114; 16. 136. The joxtapositioa of the last four 
points suggests that Clement had in view some system in which all were 
maintained. Again, Strom, vi. 9. 7a, by yirtue of rovt man is 0*o€MfS, God 
is dy$panro€i9fit. wap* t imt ol clt St^peavov d/iapT6yoirr§s 6it6otol r* Mai i/tnfim. 
So the Homilies base the obligation of justice and charity on the eziatenoe of 
the Divine Image in man. Common to Clement and the SomilieM are the 
phrase kfi9o/»&5ot itvorfifnov Horn. xvii. 9; Strom, iv. 17. 109; vi. 14. 108, 
and certain Scriptural quotations of a peculiar cast, notably, Ycrfoft 8^/mm 
rpaw((iTai and fwar^piow kijAy ifidf Horn. xix. 20 ; Strom, v. 10. 63. The last is 
from Theodot]on*8 translation of Isaiah xziv. 16, but is taken by Clement firom 
<a certain Gospel.* 

* Horn. T. 18. 
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and that the author rather goes <mt of his way to in&rm us 
that the goepel was first preached in the Egyptian capital not 
by Mark bat by Barnabas. Yet I doubt if he would have 
spoken of want of rain as one of God's judgments upon sin in 
the rainless land of Eg3rpt ^, or if he would have mentioned 
Alexandria only as the place where Simon Magus was indoc- 
trinated in the black art if he had himself been a student in 
the Museum. Upon the whole it seems more likely that the 
author liyed in some Greek-speaking part of Syria. He can- 
not have been an inhabitant of any properly Hellenic region, 
for he tell us that ' the rustics were unacquainted with Greek 
mythology ^' But he surely lived within sight of the sea, or 
he would never have insisted with such earnestness on the 
efficacy of Baptism in salt water. And if he were not himself 
a Syrian it would be difficult to account for the curious Syriac 
words that occur, though but rarely, in his Greek ^. 

But there is still one point remaining which is more decisive 
than any other as to the date of his work. He considers, as 
we have seen above, with particular care the question whether 
and in what exact sense the Son may be called Homoousian 
with the Father, and ends by concluding that in one sense He 
is, and in anoilier is not of the same substance. His substance 
is that of the first change of God, and in tiiis attenuated sense 
the Son is Homoousian, though not equal in power or in 
dignity to the Father. Can it be believed that this passage, 
which there is no reason whatever to regard as a later addition, 
was written before the days of the Arian controversy ? The 
most reasonable conclusion^ in face of this remarkable passage^ 

* Bum, ». 13. • Hwa, iv. 19. 

* ftnpipiWf xiiL 16, zr. 5. See Lsgarde's note, and Dnoange cr Diet. 
CbristUn Antiquities, t.v. Mafon; lafnfuiin)l, iL i» the deicriptiTe epithet 
added to the names of Ananias and Aggaens among the oompanionB of Peter : 
perhaps «D ^3 OM^ which, according to L6rj, signifies ' Jemand der, obgleieh 
nicht dem Oelehrteiibande gehorend, dennodi beglaabigt ist dass er die 
Priester and Levitergaben entriehte.* This list of names contains other titles 
which may have an ecclesiastical signification: thus olMo96fiOi, applied to 
Rubilas and Zacharias, may mean ' learned men,* and the unmeaning iratpoif 
used of Nicetes and Aquila, may be ' doctors.* 
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appears to be that the ffomilies was made up by recasting the 
orthodox Clementina at some early period in the fourth century. 
There is nothing in the work itself that can be alleged with 
confidence in &vour of any earlier date, unless it be the 
peculiar character of the Gospel quotations, many of which 
diverge from the canonical text, while eight are not to be 
found in our canonical Gospels. But these facts do not neces- 
sarily point to an early origin in the case of a work in other 
ways so alien from Catholic tradition. If we suppose that 
we have in the present Homiliei the production of an Arian 
Christian of Syriac nationality, who fancied that he found in 
Ebionitism a solution of the great problem — a historical and 
quasi-philosophical doctrine of the Arian Saviour — we should 
not perhaps go &r wrong. And nowhere could such a man 
be looked for with more prospect of success than in Antioch ^. 
But afber all, what is most important in this singular book is 
neither its authorship, its exact date, nor its exact birthplace, 
but the light that it throws upon the origin of Gnosticism 
(an interesting point which space has compelled me to omit) 
and upon the fate of those Jewish communities which refused 
to cast in their lot with the Catholic Church. They main- 
tained themselves in some sort of vitality down to Mahom- 
medan times, and traces of their influence are to be discovered 
in Islam and among the Druses. The reason why they &iled 
to exercise any wider or higher influence will be obvious enough 
to readers of these pages. When the Light of the World 
had arisen they turned aside after the marsh-fires of an idle 
antiquated mysticism and a gross and barbarous superstition 
and so fell deeper and deeper into the mire. A Mahommedan 
writer of the tenth century ^ to whom we owe a later glimpse 
of them, speaks of them as dwelling in the fens between the 
Arabian desert, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, passing fiurther 

^ The peealiAT Judaic heresy of the ColoMians, which wm probably con- 
neoted with Ebionitiim, lingered on in thftt diatriot m Ute m the Conndl of 
liAodioea. — lightfoot, Col, p. 63. 

' See Lightfoot, ColoMiians, p. 403 ; Hilgenfeld, N<nmm Teitawuntum extra 
Canonem Beeepium, ii. p. 231. 
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and farther fix)m the civilisation of the West, and shronding 
themselves ever more impenetrably in swamps and fogs. 
Readers of Mr. Gordon's Life^ will find an interesting bat 
unsatis&ctory notice of the Soobies of Baghdad, who appear 
(if the conjecture may be hazarded) to be the last wrecks of 
the followers of Elxai. But little can be gathered from the 
account of Mr. Gordon, except that the enquirer is still 
encountered, as he was in the days of Epiphanius, with studied 
and deceitful reserve. 

^ Qtwqt Maxwell Gordon, by Rev, A. Lewis. Seeley and Co. 1889. 
pp. 183 tqq. 
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THE EVIDENCE OP THE EAELY VEESIONS 
AND PATEISTIC QUOTATIONS ON THE 
TEXT OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENTS 

[Ll. J. M. Bebb.] 

It is unnecessary, at the present time, to uphold the general 
proposition that Versions and patristic quotations have a value 
in determining the date and text of the books of the New 
Testament. Any one who denied it would be setting himself 
in opposition to the views of textual critics of every school. 
The first outcry which greeted the result of Mill's work in 
reference to the Versions, and Fell's in reference to the 
Fathers, has been changed into a chorus of approval, if not 
of the results, at any rate of the principles which guided 
them. But though the general proposition has been granted, 
there is still much divergence of opinion as to the amount 
of importance to be attached to the evidence of individual 
Fathers and Versions, and the conditions under which it is 
possible to draw sound inferences as to the Greek text which 
lay before them. 

Two circumstances tend greatly to enhance the value of 
Versions and patristic quotations : the first is the comparative 
lateness of the manuscripts which are, of course, our chief 
authorities for the text of the Greek Testament ; the second 

^Puri of the Ellerton Priie Enay for 1888, printed with the leaTe of the 
Ezaminen. The limits imposed by the conditioni of this Prise prevented the 
writer from giving more than » few illuatratioua of the Tarions possibilities of 
error which jdmj occur in the use of Versions and patristic quotations. Since 
the essay was first written nothing has been added except some references. 

O 2 
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is the abundantly demonstrable fact that simultaneously with 
the very origin of theological literature, we find such an 
amount of textual corruption that we can ill afibrd to dispense 
with any evidence which may help us to separate the accre- 
tions from the original text of the New Testament. 

There are many points to be settled before we can be sure 
that we have this varied evidence in the form in which it can 
be safely used for purposes of textual criticism. 

The first which demands consideration is how fiur that 
which passes current as the work of a Father or translator 
really corresponds to its original condition. We must, that 
is, know the critical value of our printed editions. This will 
be ascertained by comparing them with the manuscript 
authorities from which they are professedly derived. We 
must then examine those authorities^ and see how &r they 
have sufiered : to what changes, intentional or unintentional, 
they have been subjected, in the course of time^ by any of the 
many hands through which they have passed. 

It is by no means unnecessary to subject our printed 
editions to some such scrutiny, because many of them date 
from a time when close adherence to the best manuscripts, or 
g^ups of manuscripts, was not regarded as the first duty of an 
editor, and when the materials for a critical edition were not 
so numerous, or so accessible as they have since become. The 
Peshitto will afford many instances of passages introduced by 
editors from general considerations, without any manuscript 
authority. While the first editor of the version, Widman- 
stadt (1555), adhered to manuscript authority, Tremellias^, 
who followed him, inserted in the text the doubtful part of 
Matthe\f xxvii. 35, and in the margin a translation from 
Latin sources of I John v. 7, which Gutbir (1664) put into 
the text. These were kept in the well-kno¥ni edition of 
Schaaf (1709) as well as Acts viii. 37, xv. 34, and xxviii. 29. 

The largest insertion is that of the Perikope Adulterae in 

^ It ii only fair to add that tluB was done from a belief that the M& sent 
from the East and osed by Widmanstadt was defectiye. 
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the London Polyglot edition of Walton firom a manuscript 
which belonged to Ussher^. 

Attention should abo be drawn to the &ct that the Syriac 
Veision of the four minor Catholic Epistles and Revelation 
bound up with the Peshitto, formed no part of the original 
version. That of the Catholic Epistles {% Peter, % and 3 
John, and Jude) is probably one of the few relics of the 
Philoxenian recension made by Polycarp at the beginning 
of the sixth century. It is ' distinct from the Harklensian 
rendering of the same Epistles, which however is unmistake- 
ably founded on it'.' The translation of the Apocalypse 
Dr. Qwynn on internal evidence believes to be part of the 
later revision of Thomas of Harkel (a.d. 616). This in- 
ternal evidence consists in (i) its graecizing character, (2) 
the use of asterisks, (3) the marginalia^. At any rate there 
is no doubt that, though printed ¥nith the Peshitto, the 
critical value is not the same as in other parts of the New 
Testament^ and therefore it is rightly referred to with a 
different notation. 

Again in the edition of the Armenian Version made by 
Uscan (1668}, he confesses to having introduced several 
passages from the Latin without any manuscript authority, 
as for instance, John v. 4, John vii. 53-viii. 11^ i John 
V. 7. From such errors the later critical edition of Zohrab 
(1805) is free. 

Somewhat similar, though not so heinous an editorial 
blunder, was the translation into Ethiopic from Greek MSS. 
and the Vulgate, of the lacunae in the Ethiopic MS. used for 
the edition of 1548, printed at Rome ^. 

^ The Syriao yernon of thii teetioii wm first pabliahed by De IMea in 1631 
firom a MS. lent liim by Uisber, and probably Walton nied De Dien*! text. 
Its hiitory has been worked oat by Dr. Gwynn, TtanM, Iriih Acad. toI. xxTii. 

' Gwynn in DM. Chriti. Biogr. iy. 45S-3, and /. e. p. 39 ff. Cp. also Ridley, 
Dt Ver$. Syr, Indole^ p. 398 [the paging is that of the Gennan edition] ; Adler, 
Yen. Syr. ^. 78. 

* Id. Diet. Ckrid. Bioyr. iy. I03o-i (where the literature on the p<nnt is 
giyen),and£.0. pp.53, 55. 

• C. B. Michaelis, Tract. CrU. p. 3a. 
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homilies on St. Paul's Epistles, before Field edited it, may be 
seen in the preface to his edition ^, where he says that, there 
being two recensions of text, one easier, the other harder, 
Savile (the first editor) combined them. Instances of previous 
editors accommodating the biblical quotations to the ordinary 
text against the authority of the MSS. are given by Field in 
his edition of Chrysostom's Homilies on St. Matthew^. The 
same complaint of editors preferring their o¥ni judgment to 
the authority of the MSS. is mentioned by Dean Burgon^ 
with reference to Cyril of Jerusalem. Some of the Fathers 
have been satisfactorily edited in such a way that, though the 
acquisition of fresh material may make it necessary to sup- 
plement what has been done, the work vrill not require to be 
re-done. But the continued outcry^ for critical editions of 
the Fathers and Versions shows that much remains to be done 
before we have the materials properly before us on which 
textual criticism is to work. 

But in some cases the manuscripts necessary for such 
editions may not be forthcoming, and of course the value of 
our conclusions will be considerably depreciated if we cannot 
be sure we have the original work before ua Deficiency of 
MS. evidence is a conmion complaint among the editors, as 
may be seen by the references given to Otto, Hefele, and 
Potter, by Blunts It is where MSS. are numerous and 

' Bihl, Pair, Oxon. p. ziii ; but S*vile*s edition oompftres very favourably 
with the Benedictine edition of Montlianoon ; op. lAgtixde,AnkUnd%gungf p. 50. 

* In Chryioetom't quotation (Horn, xliv) of Lake xxii. 35-38 6/ioUas is 
omitted by the MSS., inserted by the editors ; p. 589, in the quotation of 
Lake zi 27, a8, the editors tabstitnte motXia for fatrrfjp, 

* Last Twelve Tenet, p. a6i. Dean Bargon quotes De Toutt^e's admission 
that he inserted Modas into Cyril's quotation of Luke ii 14, though he found 
MoKia in the text. 

* £.g. Holtzmann, EinleUnng, p. 49 ; Scriyener, IntroduHion, etc., p. 419. 
For Vertione, op. Lagarde, Anmerktingen, etc., p. a. The preparation of 
critical editions of the Yolgate (of whioh the finifascieulu$ has appeared) and 
Peshitto at Oxford, and of the Septuagint at Cambridge, shows that the need 
has been realized. The Vienna Corpae is also remedying the defect as far as 
the Latin Fathers are oonoemed. 

* Uneofihe Fatken, p. 68 ; op. Hatch, Et9ay$ in Biblical Greek, p. 188 ff., 
as to Jostin Martyr. 
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divided in tlieir evidence that the work of the editor become^ 
difficult, though an inductive examination will ahow what 
manuscript or group of MSS. is to be followed. The MSS. of 
Cyprian will illustrate this, but it is unfortunate that Hartel 
in his edition for the Vienna Corpus seems to have followed 
the wrong group for the Testimonia. Where manuscripts are 
few, as in the case of Irenaeus, it may have been because the 
work was not in great request \ and in such a case transcrip- 
tional errors are correspondingly few \ and the lateness of our 
manuscripts less important. Where our existing manuscripts 
are derived from one Archetype, as is proved by common 
lacunae to be the case with the four MSS. of the Greek text of 
Origen's Commentaries both on St. Matthew^ and St. John^ ; 
or where, as in the case of the Curetonian Version, we have 
only one extant manuscript, there is no means of correcting 
errors which may have come in during transmission. Equally 
important is it that we should bear in mind the channels 
through which our quotations come. The value of Origen's 
quotations is depreciated by the consideration that much 
comes through Cramer's Catena, where the text is full of 
obvious blunders, and requires a firesh collation of manu- 
scripts^. The same fact is noticed by Lipdus of Irenaeus*, 
whose Greek text has to be recovered piecemeal from the 
author of the Philosophumena, Epiphanius, Theodoret^ Euse- 
bius, and others, and has therefore been subjected to con- 
siderable dangers. It is exceptional to have extant manuscripts 
so near the time of the writer as that of John Damascene 
assigned by Tischendorf to the same centuiy as the original^, 

* Gregory the Great describes hit difficulty in getting % copy, and the prefikoe 
to Cod. A describes it as jperrarus. Journal qfPkilolcgy, zvii. 85. 

' Even a muoh-nsed work like the Peshitto may keep comparatively free 
from errors of this kind ; cp. Mr. Gwilliam in Siudia Bihliea (ist seriss), 
p. 161, and Comill, Dob Buck dea Propketen EuckieL 

* Diet, of Christian Biography, iv. iii-a. * 76. 114. • J5. 118. 

* Ih. s. V. Irenaens. 

^ Tisch. Nov, Test, (8th edition), p. xvi, cited as DamP^ ^' Professor 
Rendel Harris, Fragments of Philo, p. xi ft, shows that these « Parallels * have 
only a very slight connection with John Damascene, and are leaUy an earlier 
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the Wolfenbuttel MS. of Chrysostom, cited as Chrys^^^ 
and ascribed to the sixth century. However, as we shall see 
later, age is no certain criterion of value. 

But, though there are such difficulties as have been described 
to be met, it is possible by the help of available authorities 
to remove many errors which can be proved with more or less 
certainty to have come in during transmission, and therefore 
formed no part of the original text. 

Firstly must be noticed obvious scribes' errors in the Ian* 
guage of the Versions, misreading^ of the Greek being reserved 
(till we come to consider the value on internal evidence of the 
several authorities), as dating from the time when the Version 
was made. 

Thus the variants iuneta and vincta which we find in 
Aug^tine^ for hkhirai (Rom. vii. a), correptio and correctio 
for vov6€<rCa (i Cor. xii), and possibly also euriotae and otiosae 
for v€pUpyot (i Tim. v. 13), are cases in point. To this may 
be ascribed the variant misieriorum for minuteriorum (Ambr. 
de Sacr. 6) at I Cor. xii. 14. Another instance, important as 
illustrating the perpetuation of error, is the reading quidem for 
quidam (rircs) at I Cor. vi. 1 1, where Cyprian {Te9t. ii. 65) is 
followed by Ambrose and Augustine. 

From the Peshitto we may quote the reading «»€Am*4i» at 
% Tim. iv. 10 for Kprja-icris ; here a Syriac manuscript reads 
*»aAA«»d, perhaps followed by the Arabic (see Tisch. ad loe,). 
These variants are clearly due to the confusion of «o and 41. 
Two other instances are given by Michaelis' from % Pet. ii. 
17, 18, where the Erpenian Arabic (here a secondary version) 
makes it probable that %^^ ^, by which it translates iito 
KatkaTfosy is a mistake for )l v\> ^ ; and in verse 1 8 )a«»q^ 
{laughter), by which it translates MpoyKa, a mistake for 

An instance from the Curetonian ^ may be found at Matthew 

oolleetion which he may poanbly haye re-arrmnged. He showi alio, ib. p. xxi, 
that Tliohendorf (/. e.) was mistaken in identifying the M& with Cod. Rap. 

* Cp. Ziegler, Die laieimtchen BihdUhenetzHngen, etc., p. 71 «. 

' Manh*ii Michaelis, ii. p. aa ' Baethgen, EvangdienflragwMnie, p. 8. 
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xi. 5, where ^^alb^m^, the proper translation of ^ayy€\LfyvTQx^ 
apx)ears as ^i^^iVm^o (cf. the Peshitto at i Cor. ix. 13, where 
this word translates itrOlovaiv), which may, however, have been 
an intentional correction of the scribe as giving a better 
sense. A similar instance of some importance as affecting 
the origin of the Arabic version is quoted by Lagarde^ from 
Acts ii. 10, where the printed editions give for Cyrene 'onr 
country.' Both Lagarde and Lightfoot point out that a veiy 
slight change would make the Arabic read * Cyrene/ and that 
what we have is probably an error of transcription. 

Another class of errors, which may have an important bear- 
ing on the various readings, springs from the tendency of 
scribes, consciously or unconsciously, to make the text of 
biblical quotations in the work before them agree with that 
most familiar to them. It is pointed out by Ziegler^, that the 
monks, to whose labours we are largely indebted for the multi- 
plication at any rate of Greek and Latin manuscripts, were 
familiar with the Vulgate readings, and so we find a great 
tendency to substitute these for the readings of the manuscript 
before them, and to destroy peculiar readings. We should 
expect something of this kind to happen, but we have also 
abundant and indisputable proo& of it. Thus Barnabas, 
chap, ii^ quotes from Ps. li. 1 9, and adds words not found in 
our Bible, but given in the same connection by Irenaeus (iv. 
17. 2) and Clement of Alexandria {Str. ii. 18). Most MSS. 
give the addition correctly, but L ^ substitutes for the unusual 
words the continuation as found in the LXX Similarly in 
chap. V, L (this time with other authorities) alters an im- 
portant quotation from Zech. xiii. 7 to suit Mat. xxii. 14. 
In chap, vi, L omits a pari of a quotation from Ps. cxvii. 24 to 
suit the LXX, and alters Is. xxviii. 16 with the same object^. 
This phenomenon is, however, as has been above noticed, most 

* De Noro Teft. adjidein, etc., p. 3. 

' Loc, cU. p. 71. • L « * Latinua interpres.* 

* Cp. also Polyc. ad Phil, i. a, where the quotation firom I Pet. i. la ii 
altered to suit the ordinary text of the New Testament (Fank, Pair. Aposi, 
i. 267, n.). 
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frequently illostrated bj alterations of the quotations in 
the Latin Fathers from Irenaeus {Lat^ and Cyprian down- 
wards. In Cyprian we may refer to Hartel's Prolegomena, 
p. xxiv, where general reference to the fisict is made ; in Ep. 
55. 18 we ought to read svffragatorem in the quotation 
from I John ii. i, and not justum^ as is read by HarteFs text, 
following the Vulgate. So in Ted. iii. 95 Hartel follows the 
wrong group of MSS. (AW) in giving the Vulgate rendering 
of I Cor. xv. 33, Corrumpunt morei banoi coUoquia mala, 
instead of (with LMB) Corrumpunt ingenia bona confahu^ 
lationes pemmae, a quotation especially liable to this kind of 
alteration, being a proverb in constant use. Instances might 
be multiplied fit>m the apparatus criticus of the Testimonial 
where on nearly every page one or more MSS. have been thus 
corrupted. From Augustine we get another illustration ; at 
Rom. V. 16 he expressly rejects the reading ifjLaprrifjLaTo^, and 
six times we accordingly find the other reading per unum 
peccantem; but Ep. 157. 20, per unum peccatum {Vulg,)\ so 
in the de Natura et Gratia we get desiderium, Rom. i. 24 
('^«^-)» but six times elsewhere eoneupiscentia (Fet. Lat.). To 
this cause are probably to be attributed the numerous cases 
of discrepancy between the text given in a Father, and the 
commentary on the text^ Thus in Iren. iv. 13. 1, Stieren 
notices that although sine eamsa is inserted' in the quotation 
from Mat. v. 22, Irenaeus* argument assumes its omission, 
and so he concludes (i. 595, n. 5), a scribis ilaque . . . addita 
videtur, sicut ei in latinam Fulgatam irrepsit. In Jerome such 
cases are particularly numerous, thus at Mat. xxi. 31 he notes 
that the vera exemplaria have primus, in his commentary we 
find novissimus, Westcott on St. John x. 16 gives another 
instance. He quotes Jerome as approving the rendering of 
avkfi by atrium rather than ovile, and yet we find the latter 
in the Vulgate text. 

The clearest proof of such a corruption is in two Munich 

^ Wettteiiiy Ammadrtrtianet el Cauti(me$, pp. 86-7, 90. 
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mannscripts of the Enchiridion referred to by Zi^ler\ in ond 
of which the old Latin quotations are crossed out, and written 
in above we find the Vulgate text, while in the second (Cod. 
6283 Lat.) the Vulgate has been substituted in the actual 
quotations and the Old Latin has disappeared. 

Somewhat similar, in the case of Versions, is the correction 
of one Version by another later one, or by Greek manuscripts. 
It differs from the last kind of corruption in being intentional 
and editorial, while the last often must have been involuntary. 
Both alike are damaging to the critical value of the work so 
corrected. In some cases we have definite historical state- 
ments of such treatment ; in others, we infer it from the text 
under examination, but in such cases there is need of caution, 
lest we attribute to subsequent correction resemblances which 
existed from their origin in the two works compared, and are 
due to common ancestry. We have definite statements of the 
use of Greek MSS. in the Harklensian Version ^ and in 
Alcuin's revision of the Vulgate (a. d. 801) by the help of 
Greek and Syriac manuscripts ^ There are probably few 
Versions which have not been afiected by the Latin Versions. 
We have already ^ seen traces of this in the printed editions 
of the Armenian and Ethiopic. The Gothic has perhaps also 
been afiected, while as to the Arabic Versions there is a 
division of opinion. The close agreement between the Latin 
and Syriac Versions is a case in which caution is needed ; the 
Syriac Version seems comparatively &ee from such correction 
by Latin authorities, and the accusations of Tjatinizing made 
by Michaelis * and Wetstein (who on this account refers it to 
the seventh century ^) are explanations of an agreement which 

^ Ziegler, Die lai, BibelUberseixungen, etc. p. 73. 
« Diet of Christ. Biogr, iv. 1017, ■.t. Polyoarp. 

^ Fritzsche, ^ o. p. 449 ; bat cp. Pur«on, Letters to Travie, p. 145. Such 
revision, though recorded, is more than doabtfuL 

* Cp. p. 197. 

^ Curae in Vers, Syr, Act, Apod, pp. 168-9. ^ Lagarde, De N, T. ad 
Jidem Orient, Ver$. Edendo, p. 5. 

* Ab the Abb^ Martin does the Coretonian, notwithstanding the date of 
the MS. 
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is due to derivation from the same early authorities ^. The 
Latin Versions ^ have in some cases been corrected by Greek 
manuscripts, and unfortunately it is a very difficult matter to 
ascertain the extent to which Jerome used his Greek manu- 
scripts ^, and recover from the Vulgate, as Bentley hoped to do, 
the pure Greek text of the end of the fourth century, A 
striking instance of the depreciation from this cause of what 
would have otherwise been a most valuable authority in the 
Old Testament is the Codex Afnbro9ianu%^ the oldest manuscript 
of the Peshitto, which on examination is found to have been 
corrected to the Massoretic text^. 

Besides changes of the above kind, which are of the greatest 
importance, reference has to be made to changes, of less impor- 
tance in regard to the Greek text, though they are extremely 
useful in determining the relative age of Versions in the same 
language, and therefore of great indirect value. Of this kind 
are formal changes introduced by the removal of solecisms, 
and hard or ungrammatical constructions or connections, and 
the substitution of ordinary words and phrases: thus from 
the Old Latin, Fritzsche ^ instances the changes in Luke i. 49, 
ii. 35, and vi 35 of magnalia into magna^ fratnea into gladiuSy 
and nequam into malot. Such corrections would naturally be 
frequent in a Version which was originally verborum tenaciar, 
but they are also found in the Peshitto, and such grammatical 
changes are noticed by Mr. Gwilliam * as being for the most 
part the only differences between the manuscripts of the 
Peshitto, the text having been otherwise transmitted without 
much alteration. 

Having taken into consideration the three kinds of changes 
that may have come into our authorities during transmission 
— viz. (i) Scribes* errors in the language of the Version or 

> See below, p. 2$2. * Old Latin Bibl, TexU, ii 96. 

* Baiigoii, The BevUion Bet%$ed, p. 449. 

« Cornill, I. e, p. I45. Hit eetimAte is oriticixed by BAhlfi (ZtiU, /. aU. WU- 
$en§ekqft, 1889, U. p. 180 ff.). 

* In Henog, MealrBmofelopSdU^ rSL 438, wben musf HlioptnilioB* are 
given. * Stadia Btbliea, ist aeriee. p, 161, 
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Father ; (ii) corrnptions to suit a familiar text^ or adaptations to 
other authorities ; (iii) formal changes in style and diction — 
we come now to consider points for which the original author 
or writer, and the inevitable circumstances of the case are 
responsible, which cause a difficulty in getting at the under- 
lying Grreek text. 

Firstly, we cannot always argue to omissions in the Greek 
text, because we find omissions in the Versions or patristic 
quotations. Such omissions may be due to the difficulty of 
the original Greek. Jerome (quoted by Burgon) notices this 
at I Cor. yii. 35 ^ Of course where transliteration was 
regarded as allowable in translation, this argument does not 
so forcibly apply ^. To the difficulty of the word may be 
due the omission of 5€vrepo9rp»r<p at Luke vi. i in the many 
Versions quoted by Scrivener. Similarly in the Feshitto at 
Acts xix. 28 ayopaxoi iyovrai does not appear, and at James 
L 23 TTpda-oiiTov y€vi<r€<os appears simply as «#oiafi/ (vp6<nyirop)^ 
though this may have been considered enough. 

Again, things which seem to the translator irrelevant or 
tautological disappear. Thus Mill in his Prolegomena^ notices 
the following omissions of this kind from the Peshitto : at 
Mat. xii. 5 Toiy <rdppa<n is omitted where ro a-ififiarov 
P€^ri\ov<n follows, in Mark xiv. 68 aire dlba ovrc MffTOfuu 
appears simply as hi "^f* V, and similar instances are given 
from Mark ix. 43, and Luke xvii. 23, xix. 43. Winer* gives 
a list of t}rpical omissions from the Feshitto, which includes 
superfluous words of time or action, as for example dB^ons, 
{dov, (Ira, irikiPy rcfre, and Xafidvj Xiytav, cicrcA^cii*, &;a0T<if, 
and the like. The construction, particularly characteristic of 
St. Luke, Koi iyiv€ro . . . Kal^ disappears at least nine times, 
though it is found sometimes as at Mat. xi. i : this is the more 

^ He says (Vallani, ii. a6i) In LatinU eodieibtu ob dUfieultatem trafuHa^ 
tionis hoc penitw non invenitur, 

' Cp. LXX passim. Thus the Harklensian (quoted by Ridley, L e. p. 295) 
gives at St. John t. a «*A^|oe»d Ld^. 

• Page 594. 

* G. B. Winer, De Vers. Syr. N. T., etc. p. 20 ff. 
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peculiar, as it is a Hebraistic construction which one might 
have expected to find kept. Idio; is often omitted, sometimes 
inserted : vas is often omitted without authority, Mark v. 19, 
Acts iii. 21, and elsewhere, as it is often inserted mthout 
authority. From the Curetonian Baethgen^ gives similar 
omissions, thus John i. 16 and elsewhere diroK/H^els cTttc 
becomes simply 1^ (he said) where the Peshitto has in full 
^joto Ui^o : in the same way the simple «^/ (he said) does 
duty for ovic fjpvri<raTo John i. 20, and iTnipiirq(T€ \iy<av 
Luke xxiii. 3. 

Of rather a different kind are the omissions of words and 
expressions inserted as explanations in the Greek, and un- 
necessary in the Syriac, as at Mat. xxvii 46, where we have 
nothing to correspond to the tovt ianv^ &€i fiov, 0e€ /lov, 
K. r. X. : so at Mark v. 41 we have simply ToXiOh KoipL with- 
out further explanation. Instances might be multiplied as at 
Mark vii. 11, 34, John iv. 25, ix. y, and from the Curetonian 
John i. 39, 42. In reference to these, however, Michaelis' 
suggestion ^ should be noticed, that the evidence of secondary 
Versions goes to show that they were kept in the original 
translation, and omitted by the scribes afterwards. To such 
intentional omissions are to be added unintentional omissions 
due to Uacism^ homaioteleuta ^, and the like, as in the Curetonian 
at Mat. xxiii. 18, and in the Peshitto at % Cor. v. 17. 

The danger of arguing from omissions in the patristic 
quotations will be noticed later in discussing the argument 
e sifentio. 

Similar caution is necessary in inferring from additions in 
Versions or patristic quotations that anything has dropped 
out of the Greek text. 

In the first place additions are necessaiy in one lang^uage to 

^ LoccU, p. aa. 

' Curae, etc., p. 60. The annwer is obvioui, that the tnniUton of theee 
aeoondaiy Yenioiis would insert them when tnuuUting, inch ezpUnfttioai being 
as necenary for their readers as for those of the original Greek. 

' Such are particularly frequent in the later translation of the Apocalypse ; 
cp. ziv. II, zTiiL as, zx. 5. 
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supply the ellipses of another. Thus in reference to i^or<i<r<- 
(Tco-de at Eph, v. 22, Jerome^ says, hoc quod in latinis ex^ 
emplis additum est ' snbditae sint ' in gr. edd. non hahetut . . . 
9ed hoc magi% in Gtaeco intelliffitur quam in Latino, Similarly 
at I Tim. vi. 7 * hriKov of the teostus receptus is proved by the 
variants to be corrupt and has little support : Versions cannot 
be used to strengthen the evidence for it, because they 
required some such addition to complete the grammar. 

From the Curetonian Baethgen gives instances at Mat. iiL 4, 
where a word has to be supplied, because ia«>"^\ cannot be used 
of Ivbvfia and (ivrjv, as is €l\€v in Greek, at Luke ii. 52, 
where two words, eoi id) and »<s^£d, have to be used for the 
one word Trpo^xo^ev of the Greek, and at Luke viii. 33 both 
the Curetonian and Peshitto have to add q^^Aj, because the 
construction &pfxrj(r(v • • • ei; t^iv \liivr\v is not Syriac. 

In modem editions we can generally, though not always ^ 
detect such necessary additions by the help of italics. 

Besides such necessary grammatical additions we have also 
to take into account additions made to explain references 
to persons or places. These aboimd in the Syriac. At Acts 
xii. I, after 'HpttdTj; 6 ^Sao-tXm, we find *»qA«;^/ U^Jb^f 001 
{sumamed Agripjpa)\ at Acts xvii. 19, instead of simply 
Areopagus, we are told St. Paul was taken up to )li«! Vo '^^ 
«fl»a^ «»a«)/ )<i»)b»dof [the house of justice which is called 
Areopagus), so at Acts xxvii. 9, rfiv vr}<TT€lav is described as 
jUfeoMf {of the Jews),BJiA in xxviii. 13 Rhegium is identified as 
)ka«^ (a city), and Puteoli as l^^^tt jl^t^ {a city ofltaly)^ 
From the Curetonian we have parallel cases, thus Mat. iii. 
5, iv. 15 Jordan is described as a river, and v. 18 iota is ex* 
plained to be a letter. 

Insertions of a somewhat difierent Idnd^ to make clear the 
sense, are the substitutions of a proper name for a pronoun, as 
at Mat. i. 10, 19 (Curet.), or at the beginning of sections Jesus 
or Lord (both in the Peshitto and Curetonian) as at Mat. xiii« 

' Alfiffd, Digest^ ad laa, * Field, Otium Norviceme, iii. 127. 

' Cp. Revised YenioB tX 3. Tim. ii. 16, 
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54, Luke viii, 19, or 'disciples' for ovrof, Mat. xiii. 51, Hark 
xvi. 19, and elsewhere in the Coretonian. 

Not only is caution required in both these respects, viz. of 
additions and omissions, but it must be also remembered that 
varieties of rendering do not point necessarily to any .variety 
in the underlying' Greek text. How fiw it is advisable to try 
and keep the same word for the same Greek word was a ques* 
tion discussed in reference to the Revised Version. It is 
certain that to do so would not always give the best equiva- 
lent of the thought of one language in the expressions of 
another, though it would enable us to restore the Greek text 
much more certainly. An examination of the Versions shows 
that they often were content to give the sense regardless of 
the actual Greek before them, and so it is that we so fre- 
quently find interpretative glosses. Thus in the Peshitto at 
Heb. vi. 4 ^corurtf^yrc; becomes ^\hmj )V^fniftV:ift\i (descended 
to baptism), at i Peter iii. i^iv ifwXaKfj is rendered "^o^^^d {ift 
Sheol)y at I Cor. iv. 3 ivOfHavCvris rmipas is «aj/ «d %d ^ (by 
any man), 2 Tim. iv. 13 <l>€X6vrjv is )aI^ V^^ (book-case), 
and Rev. i 8 & ical & becomes oL 4»/ «Sk^/ (Olaph and Tau) \ 
Acts \.1% ilhv (rapparov becomes \^^^i \^s^ (seven stadia). 
In the Jerusalem Syriac Adler^ gives an instance firom Luke 
vii. 45. where <l>CKriiJLa ovk Idoiica; becomes ^q^jw V^cm V (tkou 
didst not saluU)K 

In the Latin Version this custom of glosses will explain the 
variety of readings at Tit. ii 3, where all are explanations of 
aA<l>pov€i; and, were it not for the danger (less perhaps in 
this part of the Revelation than elsewhere) of relying on one 
authority only for a reading, the temptation would be great 
to say that all the epithets in Rev. xxii. 11, some of which 
have come through the Vulgate into our text, are glosses 



* Loe. eii, p. 153. 

' So, in the Ethiopio, Mat. zxiU. 15, wot^troi vpoff^kvrov Ira appeAn M 
< to hapHxe one proeelyte' ; in the Ynlgate, Jamet ▼. 15, iy^p*i if alleviabiif 
cp, ib. T. 5. fVom the Fathen may be giyen Chrytottom*! cnitoin of making 
gloMee on the text ; ep. field, ^ 0. UL 48. 

VOL. II. P 
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of the translator/ and the knowledge of both langnages dis- 
played by the translator. 

It is of the greatest importance that we should examine 
these last three points, and also the genius of the language, 
i. e. its capability of being used to convey the thought and 
expression of the Greek. 

The extent to which we can use a Version to recover the 
underlying Greek depends very largely on whether it is a 
literal or only a sense-translation^. Some Versions aim at 
reproducing the letter of the original, sacrificing to that 
object the grammatical construction and idiom of their own 
language, and even in some cases intelligibility; some aim 
only at giving the thought of that which they are translating, 
and, so long as they attain that, disregard the letter entirely'. 
From Aquila's Version of the Old Testament we might recover 
the Hebrew. From the Harklensian or Old Latin ' of the New 
we can generally be fidrly sure of reproducing the Greek 
text, though we meet with violations of grammar at every 
turn. From the HarUensian^ for example, we can often say 
where it read the Grreek article, and where it did not ; thus 
at Mat. x« 3 we have yooLlt 001 (6 jviicXij^c^f), where the 
Peshitto gives simply yooUf • The Curetonian again is even 
less literal tiian the Peshitto^. In relation to the Memphitdc 
and Thebaic Dr. Lightfoot notices that the latter shows a 
greater regard for Egyptian idiom than the former, so that 
the connecting particles are observed in the one but not in 
the other^ 

> KAolen, QitckUikU du Vul^a, p. 39 ; BadUjr, l e. pp. ZM'^ i BladL, 
Einleitung, p. 956. 

' Cp. Jerome, nd Pamm. Ep. 57, od Sun, ei Fret, Ep, 106. 

' Cp. Acts ZTiL 18, teminiverhiuM » <nrc/>/iaX^70f ; a Cor. vii. lO, impaeni- 
tendus « dfitrafidXtfTot, This literalneM often eiutblefl us to «rgne m to tyno- 
nyms, e. g. at i Cor. ix. 9 we may be sure d and e reading camum mittes had 
KTiitifaut and not ^i»ifaus. 

* Baethgen, ^e. p. 14. 'In Peeehito anf Rotten del lyriichen Sprach- 
gebrancha ein engerer AnflchloM an das griechiache Original entrebt wird.' 
lb. p. I a, the Curetonian ia a ' ainngemi&sie nioht badiBtabliche UeberMtcung * ; 
cp. ib. p. 35 <m{ inii, 

* Scrivener, IntrodMCtion^ pp. 590, 400. 

P % 
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Of the translators' knowledge of the lang^uage little need be 
said. Those who have gone carefully into the different Ver-t 
sions confirm the a priori probability that they would be well 
acquainted with both languages^. The Ethiopic is a striking 
exception, unless indeed the mistakes are to be attributed to 
careless readings of the Greek. The following instances are 
given by Michaelis^. At Luke viiL 29 there is a confusion 
of irihais and iraib^s, at Rom. vii. 6 of KaTrjxavfi€$a and fcarei- 
Xo/xe^o, at Bom. vii. 11 of l^cirirria-t and l^TriTrja-€. What- 
ever the cause, such mistakes have done much to lower 
the estimation of the Ethiopic Version for purposes of textual 
criticism ^ 

The other point, to which allusion has been made, is the 
necessity of knowing the genius and idioms of the language 
before using it for critical purposes. This suggests, as a pre- 
liminary considerati6n, that only those who know the lan-« 
guage of the Version can use it« Certainly to use its evidence 
through the medium of a Latin translation is getting a most 
distorted idea of its value. This was the plan adopted by 
Mill^, Beza, and others who inaugurated the use of the 
Eastern languages for textual purposes, and many misstate- 
ments were the result. Tischendorf '^ again relied absolutely on 
Tregelles for Eastern Versions, and the consequences have not 
always been good, if one may argue from the different conclu- 
sions as to Eastern evidence given by others. Thus Baethgen^ 
notices that at Luke xvii. 11 (and hereWestcott and Hort are 
also wrong) Tregelles made the Syriac read ' ad Galilaeam/ 
AOt knowing * that ^ . . . V.^= (Hebr.) b p =p31 . . . . p3 = 



^ For the Peshitto, Bee Marsh's Michaelis, ii. 40 ; for the CmretoniRDy see 
Baethgen, I, c. p. 1 2. 

• Tract. CriL § 24, p. 24 ff. 

» Tregelles, Diet, of the Bible, iii. 1614, givee other instances. 

* A number of MiU's errors are given by Michaelis, Tract Crii. p. 45 and 
§ 32, and also by Wetstein. 

• Gregory in Tisch. N, T. pt. iii. 

* Baethgen, I, 0. p. 3, note. It is also noticed by Michaelis, Tract, Cfrit, 
9 73, that the Persian translators misonderstood this Syriao expression. 
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Si^ \kicrw3 . • . tuaC In the same way Ridley ^ notices that it is the 
Syriac idiom to have B^6v after (T^^6y.^vo\^ and therefore Tisch- 
endorf is wrong in quoting this as a varia lectio at Acts xiii. 43, 
and not in the other places in the Acts where it occurs. Baeth- 
gen^ gives other instances where the evidence is wrongly qaoted 
for similar reasons at Mat. xiii 16, and Lake xii. i and tx. i. 

It is also important to remember that some of the distinc- 
tions of one hmgoage are not kept in another : thus Dr. S. C. 
Malan points oat that there is no distinction of genders 
in Armenian; in Arabic also the place of the neater has 
to be supplied. Again, the usage of a language sometimes 
causes an ambiguity in the evidence, thus«in Syriac ovpavol 
and ovpav6s are not distinguished, the plural being always 
tised. This is also the ease with ypafj^rj and ypa<l>atj the 
Peshitto always pointing as a plural (but see injra) ; the absence 
of a comparative in Syriac makes its evidence doubtful wher- 
ever this is involved in the adverb ; thus the Syriac affords no 
evidence as between c^^i^t and cMvfufrcpov at Acts xxiv. 10 
(cf. Michaelis, Curae, p. 147), nor is the Latin always careful to 
observe the same idiomatic comparative Acts xziv. 2a, 7,6 ; 
XXV. 4, 10*. 

An important class of instances to be noticed under this 
head are places where the evidence is ambiguous owing to the 
system of pointing. Thus at i Cor. xiv. 38 ^%i^ I may be 
iyvociroi, or, as the Erpenian Arabic has taken it, iyvofCrta \ 
This is particularly to be noticed where the variant in the 
Greek is a question of singular and plural. Thus Tischendorf 
is wrong in quoting the Syriac at Mat. ii. 23, where that 
version (1*aa») may represent according to the pointing bui 
Tov vpoifniTov or bih t&v vfun^rffrmv. He is wrong also in quot- 
ing the Syriac for the plural arparriyoC at Acts iv. i, where 
Ijoo^/ may be singular or plural 

' Loe. cit, p. 331. Hill does not affect tbe evidenee of the SyriM at i Tim. 
iii. 16 M Ridley thought (p. 306). 

* Loe, eU. p. 16. 

' Additional emmplee will be foond in 0. L, Texts, iL p. oi. 

* MiehMlit, Tract. Crit. f 36. 
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For a similar reason the evidence is ambiguous at Col. iv. 15 
as to the reading there ; nor have the printed editions im- 
proved matters, for the Peshitto vocalizes the noon (Nvfi^ar) 
as a feminine and the affix as a masculine ^. 

Finally, it should be noticed in reference to Versions that 
mistakes in translation may still give evidence as to the 
Greek text used. Thus at Luke vi. 1, if « reads •ahlato 
tnanej vLnAfsabbalo a prima, it is evidence that dcvrc/KnrpcSry 
was found in the Greek text from which they came, though 
they convey a poor idea of its meaning. So if i at Mat. xi. 
23 {Old Latin Texts, ii. 42) reads ne quomodo in caelum data 
eSy usque ad inferos descendas, it shows the Greek used was 
not ff v^a>^€ura, but iifj i^ondrjaji^. Again, neglemit, the 
reading of e at Mark v. 36 supports vapoKovaas as against 
aKoiSa-as; and similarly in the Syriac, ridiculous as is the 
translation at Rev. viii. 13 oi ix^awpavrniart, jLaoft l^jof f IV^ji^^ 
{in the middle of a tail cf blood), it is conclusive evidence for 
li€<rovpavTJfiari against yLca-ovpavCafian (the reading of I and 
Erasmus). From the Latin other instances are given by 
Kaulen \ 

When we turn to patristic quotations we are met by quite 
a distinct set of phenomena. In the first place we have 
to assure ourselves that the Fathers had a manuscript before 
them when quoting, and are not quoting from memory. 
Griesbach* professes to have given a series of criteria for 
determining this, which is undoubtedly the most important 
point in reference to patristic quotations. We must first 
notice the complications that arise from their quoting from 
memory; a thing common enough now, and therefore much 
more common when books were more scarce, and the 

1 Lightfoot, Cdoitiaui, p. 356, Addit. Note. The qoeition is between 
«OT* otteov ainwv, abrov, abrifs, 

' The reading of k may represent a stage in cormption not in evidence from 
Greek MSS., viz. /n) in/mSttca. 

' Loe. cit, pp. 88-9, note. 

* Symbolae Criiicae,i. p. czxxiz; cp. his Curae, § 13, p. a;, aUegaiionei 
flddiier e eodieUmt deprompttu may be distinguished va^i* ad dieia §erip- 
turae ^ovoeatumibM, 
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difficulties of verifying a reference so mach greater^. The 
&ct of quotations being given from memory explains the 
following phenomena in patristic quotations, none of which 
therefore substantiate various readings, (i) Combinations 
of different passages ; (ii) transpositions ; (iii) sense render- 
ings, including changes of syntax, adaptation, use of synony- 
mous terms. 

Instances of combination are to be found in Barnabas v, 
where Ps. cxviii. %o and Ps. xxi. 17 are combined; so in 
Ignatius ad PAilad. vii, John iii. 8 and i Cor. ii. 10, and in 
Polycarp ad PhU. i. Acts iL 24, i Pet. i 8, i Pet. L la are 
fused into one sentence. Later on, when manuscripts were 
more abundant, we have instances from Origen ^, where Acts 
xiii. 26, 46 are twice combined as if they were contiguous 
verses, and from Chrysostom^ where Matthew xiiL 55-6 has 
a passage from John vi. 42 inserted in the middle. 

.From the same page in Field we may illustrate the phe- 
nomenon of transposition ; thus John vii. 4 appears as cl yap 
raOra iroicif h€l$pv a-€avTOv r(p K<{(r/A^, ovdcU ydp ri iroici Ip Kptnr- 
r^ fcal Cnrtl avrds <l>av€pos flvai (where <l>av€p6s is also notice- 
able) ; cf. also Iren. v. 10 and v. 13, and iii. 38 and v. 13^. 

Sense renderings may be illustrated from Irenaeus, who is 
as a rule 'a most careful quoter^' Thus we get (a) change of 
syntax in the quotation of Luke ix. 57-8, where (L 8. 3) 
ifcoA.ov^o-(o <roi ic.rA. appears as a question ; {^) change of 
singular to plural, or vice versa, in a reference already given 
to John i. 13*; (y) equivalent words in the quotation of 
Luke ii 28 cvxap^onyo-cv for €ik6yria-€v ; Luke xiv. 27 ifcoAou- 

* Cornill, I. e. p. 58 ; op. Ponon, Ijetiers to Travis, p. 375. 

* LommAtach, xv. 135, 147, Sam. XV in Jer, 

■ Field, Somilies <m 8i. Matthew, i. 558, o^x ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ r/irroroff t4<$r, 
oS 4/Mrt &/Affv T^ 96rtfa ml rijii^ i^fripa ; int ol dScA^ a^ov o^x^ *BP* 4/^'' <2^< » 

* I Cor. XT. 53 is quoted oorreoUy in t. 13, inyartad in t. 10 ; i Cor. xv. 55 
b kept in t. 13, inverted In ilL 38. 

* Tregellei in Home, iv. 333. 

* Compere Ign. ad Polye. iL ^p6ns»m yircv At 6fit h iwaeiv ml dtiipaiot 
(Mftt z. 16) ; (uf Smifm, i. fitfiawrtcftiwa^ bw6 *Ui6nFW, &a 9k^p§i$i vaev 8mku- 
001^ dv' o^ov (BCftt. iiL 15). 
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0€i /xoi for lfi\^ak dvCa-io fiov, in Luke xv. 4 vevXavTHiipop for 
i'irok<ok6s ; (S) change in the order of words in Luke ix. 6a 
(contra Haer. L 8. 3), oilbth li: iporpov rifv X^W ivifioKwi 
(e) equivalent of the passage without exact quotation, in 
Origen's quotation of Eph. ii. 12^. 

In many cases where we should be in doubt from this 
cause what reading a Father had, the context makes it dear, 
so that even in quotations from memoiy we may often uae 
the Fathers' evidence for or against a certain reading. 

We may, however, be sure that under certain circumstances 
they would have a manuscript before them, and then their 
evidence becomes much more valuable. Thus the longer 
passages are more correctly quoted than the shorter extracts. 
This is true of Justin Martyr's quotations fix>m the Old 
Testament ^ It is also true of Augustine's quotations^ and 
it is easily intelligible that it would be worth while to takd 
the trouble of verifying a long reference, while a short C0ie 
would be left to the memory. Much depends also on the 
object for which the quotation is made ; thus for a polemical 
purpose close adherence to the letter is necessary, and so in 
controversial treatises we find as a rule exactness^, while for a 
preacher more freedom would be allowed, and so it is that 
Chrysostom's quotations are very ofben inexact^. A marked 
difierence, again, is found to exist, in respect of verbal exacts 
ness, between quotations made from historical matter, and 
those made from St. Paul's Epistles or our Lord's words. 
This is pointed out by Ziegler with reference to Augustine. 

The question is further complicated by the {)Oesibility of 
the Fathers having more than one manuscript before them at 



^ Lommaiaoh, xz. 170; Contra Celsum, vlii. 43 (but op. ib, viii. 5) rchf 
£4povs rw 9ia$rjicw rov ecov ttat iXkorpiavs r&¥ tlajytXivw, 

* But JoBtin'a quotations afford in any case precarious evidence, as is seen 
from the remarks of Dr. Hatch, Sstays in Bihlical Greek, p. iS6. 

» Ziegler, /. e, p. 55. 

* Von Gebhardt would on this account use only the Contra Mareionem of 
all Tertullian's writings. 

* F. H. Chase, Ckryeoaom, etc. p. 86. 
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a time^. This may, in some places, explain the heterogeneous 
character of the quotations, and makes conclusions drawn from 
them uncertain. It must be remembered again that when 
they had manuscripts before them, they did not always use 
them, but regarded themselves as free to use their own judg- 
ment with reference to a reading. From what has survived 
to us of their writings we know that few of them were des- 
titute of critical acumen, and that they used not only external 
but also internal evidence^. Though we have instances of 
the skill with which they handle textual problems, we cannot 
but acknowledge that the adoption of such editorial functions 
makes them rather judges than witnesses of the text, and that 
they would have been more useful in the latter capacity, had 
they been more mechanical in transmitting the text. We 
have also to take into account the pombilUjf of their having 
adopted a conjectural reading ^ and, when we consider how 
dangerous a weapon this may become, it is at once obvious 
how suspicious of unsupported readings we must be. Yet 
another indeterminate fisu^tor is introduced when we remember 
that the Fathers often knew more than their own language, 
and possibly may have translated for themselves. It is still 
an open question in the eyes of some people, how far this may 
explain the variations of Tertullian's quotations^, and he is 
not the only Father who has been thus accused. The problem 
of patristic quotations would be much simplified could we be 
sure that any given Father knew only the lang^uage in which 
he was writing. 

Lastly in considering patristic quotations, the question as 
to the amount of importance to be attached to the argument 
e nlentio must not be passed by. The argument is under 

* Wetftein, AnimadterHonm, etc. p. 89. 

' Iren. t. 3a i. Aug. Contra Famtutn, id, 2; De Dodr. Ckriti, H. ai ; 
Jtetraet L 7. a. Cp. Origen m io Mai. viii. a8. 

' R ferencet ftre given in Wetetein, {. 0. pp. a6, 37, 49. It mmt be remem- 
bered, on the other dde, that there are coontleae instances in which they 
refnse to let MS. evidence be balanced by any considerations. 

* Zahn is perhaps the strongest supporter of this view, e.g. cp. Omekiekie 
de$ N, T. KanonSf i. 51. 
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all circamstances piecarioos^, and a cofuemus of silenoe can 
alone give weight to it. Thns to argue that Cyprian cannot 
have had Ofov at Acts xz. 28, becaose he makes no reference to 
the verse in Test ii. 6, * Quod Christns deus,' is by no means 
safe ; because it is easy enough to imagine that, in collecting 
proofs of that statement, this, though so obvious, might have 
escaped him. On the other hand the coneentus of silence as 
to I John V. 7^ when such a strong statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity would have been valuable, and must have 
occurred to some among the many Fathers of the first five 
centuries, is in itself sufficient to condemn the passage* 
When we are considering the evidence afibrded by the argu- 
ment with reference to single words, it has to be remembered 
that owing to the many possible causes of omission mentioned 
above, it can only very rarely be relied on. Even in longer 
passages the argument, though convincing to one critic, may 
be &r from convincing to another^. 

It is also not unnecessary in using the evidence of patristic 
quotations to accept Tregelles'^ caution as to assuring our- 
selves that the passage of Scripture in question is really the 
one which the Father is quoting. Thus Burgon^ gives an 
instance where Athan. (Pasch. Syr. ii) is said by Westcott 
and Hort to be quoting Mat. v. 22, whereas he is really think- 
ing of I John iii. 15. Where such ambiguity exists it is well 
to adopt Griesbach's method, and give the passages that may 
be intended^. There are also to be taken into account the 
possibilities of a quotation being referred to a wrong Father', 

^ Cp. Westcott, Canon, p. zxviii. 

* See Westoott and Hort, ii. 104 (Appendix) ad loc. It it found in 
PriBcillian. 

' See, for example. Scrivener and Westcott and Hort as to the weight to be 
attached to Cyril of Jerusalem's silence about Mark xvi. 9-ao.' 

* Home, iv. 340. » ReviHon Bevited, p. 359. 

* 8ymb, Crit ii. 620, where, quoting Clem. Altx. for Rev, xxii. la, he givet 
as possible references Is. xl. 10, Ixii. 11. 

^ Ziegler, 1. 0. p. 69, note, points out that a quotation of i Cor. iii. 5, attri- 
buted by Sabatier to Augustine, is really due to Petilianus, and that Angus- 
tine quotes the passage quite differently. 
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or of the rejection of the aathority on the gronnd of the work 
passing under the name of one who was not its anthor ; and, 
when we get onr quotation indirectly, there is always the 
chance of the Father being wrongly qnoted ^. 

On all these grounds the evidence of patristic quotations 
merits the severest scrutiny before it is thrown into the 
balance on one side or the other. 

In using Versions and patristic quotations alike we have to 
consider the possibility of many so-called variae lectianei 
having come from misreading of the Greek. Here caution is 
needed lest we should put on one side (as errors arising from 
this cause, not therefore to be counted as various readings) 
real differences in the Greek text, and thus unintentionally 
defeat our own object. 

Such errors may be due to misreading abbreviations. No 
doubt the evidence of onr earliest manuscripts points to the 
rarity of abbreviations, but these were no doubt a kind of 
MtioM de luxe; when manuscripts had to be multiplied 
rapidly, abbreviations must have been much used. Several 
instances are given by Wetstein', and they afford plausible 
explanations of the phenomena, though for some of his sug- 
gested abbreviations other support would be desirable. Thus 
in Mark xv. 8 the alternatives iva^is and ipafioriiras — the 
first read by Vulg. with «, the second by <?, f^ — may be due to 
two interpretations of an abbreviation (so in 2 Kings xxiiL 9 
there is a similar confusion of ivifiria-fv and iLV€pif\a€v), , At 
Matthew xiv. 7 a similar abbreviation may explain the read- 
ing of the Syriac and B, &fioa-€v for &fioX6yr}ir€p. It is question- 
able whether this explanation should be adopted, as Wetstein 
s^grgr^sts, of the variants ^UpovaaXrlfi and 'lo-fHiifX at Acts vi. 7, 
or of the variants ivotrrdkovs and ivdpivws at Acts v. 34. 
Another instance, not given by Wetstein, would be the form 
in which Isaiah xlv. i appears at Barnabas xii, Tertullian 

^ Tliiif Tr^geOM (Home, !▼. 347) ihowt how Qermaaiit, qnotiiig IreiuMiit' 
•▼idenoe m to Msi. L 18, Iim ezactlj revened it. 
* Wetotciii, Amimad^feni4me$, •(& p. 34 ; q>. GriMUohy Curae, iiL f 6. 
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adv, Judaeo% 7, and Cyprian Te%i. i. a i, in all of which the 
abbreviation ko) for Cyras is taken for the more &iniliar 
Kvp^^, and in M of Cyprian the change has gone so fiur that 
Xptorf of the LXX has dropped oat altogether, and we get 
Domino Cyro representing ko) ko). 

The most interesting variant for which this explanation 
has been offered is that of Tertallian^ at Heb. vL 5, where 
' occidente iam aero ' is attributed by Semler to a misreading 
bvs (lor bvviii€is), as an abbreviation of bva-ai^. If Rdnsch's 
explanation that it was due to the Latin translation osed by 
TertuIIian held good, we shoald expect more widely-spread 
authority for this strange reading. 

Another class of mistakes comes from the wrong division 
of Greek words ^ (of which we get instances in the MSS. at 
Mark xv. 6, Rev. xviii. 8) as in the Curetonian at John iv. 38, 
where iAAoi is rendered as if it were iW* ot, and John vL 63 
where rj a-dp( is given instead of fj (rip(. 

Misreadings of the Greek manuscripts due to errors of the 
eye must also be taken into consideration. Thus in the 
Peshitto ivrixtfrOt and ivix€<r0€ are confused at 2 Cor. xi. 20, 
airciXriv and d^ctXi^i/ at Eph. vi. 9. Other instances are given 
by Scholz and Hug. From the Curetonian may be quoted 
the confusion of ivi^rai, and ivOi^erai (where also the Valg. 
reads sust/ttebit) at Mat. vi. 24, and of KaraprCiru} and KaTtiprlim 
at Mat. xxi. 16*. 

In the Vulgate a somewhat similar case fnay be the reading 
nihiavU for d^rifXacrev (Acts xviii. 16, as if from ivfikia) where 
e. ioL read abegit^. 

^ Ronach, Da$ Neue TteUment TeriuUian$, p. 725. 

* An exact parallel is quoted by6riesbach,Cttra« tii 2Vdr^., etc. p. 83, note. 
I^festor Sanday suggests that it may be moat easily explained by the oini«doii 
of a line in the MS. : thus dvr[afic(( rov fUXX]orr<w oiStvot, 

■ Scholx, EinUitung^ i. 593, note. Hug, Einleiiung, i. 329. 

* Cp. also in the Peshitto : xarii read as itaBaf 1 Cor. i. 6 ; and mi riiiai 
KOT^ rd, Col. ii. 22. So also, perhaps, we are to explain trmpos for frcpot 
(liuke xiv. 31), unless it is a sense reading, as Michaelia {Trad. Crti. f 37) 
suggests. 

* But in the Vulgate Ezod. iii. i and elsewhere mino is used for 'to drire.* 
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Such mistakes are veiy fireqaent in the Ethiopic, as has 
been noticed above. 

lu the Fathers we have simikr instances, and these cases 
are^ probably^ the strongest evidence for the assertions that 
they translated for themselves, to which reference has already 
been made. Thns in i Cor. xv. 54 cIs vXko^ appears as in con^ 
tentianem in TertuUian, Cyprian, and Hilary^; in de Resurr. 
23, Tertollian transktes Phil. iii. 14 1^9 ii;cD xATfo-ca); (as if it 
were ir^icA^o-ca)?) by incriminatioaU^, Augustine's often- 
repeated reading of momenti at James i. 17 seems to imply 
that he read ^inis (and not rpovris) iniocrKlaayLa ; so in Ep, 
199. %2 he reads caecati at 2 Tim. iii. 4, clearly showing he 
had not rtTVifxofiivoi but tctv^Xcd/a^i^oi ^. 

There are some cases where it is not possible to say whether 
the mistakes are due to misreading the Greek, or to variants 
in the Greek, or to corruptions in the language of the Version, 
Thus in Mat. ix. 36, where all printed editions of the Peshitto 
after Widmanstadt have ^^^ {toluti)^ is it, as J. D. Michaelis 
says, a manifest erratum for ^^a^ {jprojecti) of the Harklensian, 
or does it represent a variation in the Greek text between 
iKk€Xvfiiiivoi and icKykiUvoi, ? So in the Curetonian at Luke 
XX. 46, is the Syriac reading due to the Greek manuscript 
having confused orocus and arokais, or is it a scribe's error as 
to ]o^^l and U^/ ? and in John iv. 47, is there a representa- 
tion of the various readings tva Ibri and tva Idcn/rai, or is 
there a scribe's confusion of )jUj and I^Ij ? None of thesQ 
variants are, however, of any very great importance. 

It is quite clear that all these kinds of error, and ambiguity 
as to the evidence afforded by Versions and patristic quotations, 
make it almost an imperative rule that no variant should be 
accepted on the authority of either of these kinds of testimony 

^ This may be due to their nee of a oommon YenioiL 

' In a Tim. iv. 6, Zi^ler would aeem to be wrong in inferring that Ter- 
tcdlian read drcAc^ceit, as his reading deternanit may well translate dya< 
Xiy^Mif (Z. e. p. 36). 

' Angnstine was not a good Greek scholar; q>. Cof^eu. iL 2Z; de Trin, 
iii. I. 
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without some manuscript support. Bat before we come to 
consider the very difficult question as to the value of the 
evidence of Fathers and Versions in comparison with manu- 
scripts, we have to compare our Versions together and see to 
what extent their evidence may be regarded as independent, 
and what their value is, regardless of the considerationa which 
have been already referred to as affecting all the evidence 
which they give. 

In estimating the critical value of our authority, ceteris 
paribus, age has the greatest weight. Tertullian'a canon, * id 
verius quod prius^j' is, under certain conditions, the first to 
apply. We must see then the age of our Versions, and this 
can be fixed with less certainty in the case of Versions than 
Fathers. The Armenian, Harklensian, Gothic, and Vulgate are 
the only early Versions that can be dated with approximate 
certainty^ on the ground of definite historical facts. In asaigii- 
ing the dates of the Early Syriac^ Old Latin, and Egyptian 
Versions, we have only internal or inferential evidence. If 
the S}Tiac Old Testament is cited as early as 1 70 a.d. by Melito 
of Sardis, it is impossible ' to identify his quotation with an 
existing Version. The same holds good with referenoe to 
Hegesippus (Eus. J7. K iv. aa). When Ephraem quotes from 
the Catholic Epistles and Revelation, this is no evidence that 
a Syriac Version existed in his day, unless it can be proved 
that he knew no Greek ^. Nor, again, if we could prove the 
existence of a Syriac translation of some part or parts of the 
New Testament, would that prove that a Version of the whole 
existed, because, at any rate, as late as Cyprian (Pref, ih Teat, iii), 
the different parts of the New Testament were kept separate. 
There is, again, as in the case of the LXX and Old Latin, the 
question whether the whole translation was the work of one 
man, as Bleek* holds, or several, as Tregelles* and Hug* main- 
tain. In spite of these difficulties the evidence goes to show 

* Contra Mare. iv. 5. 

' Field, Bejrapla, p. Ixxviii ; but see Scrivener, Introduction, p. 312, Dote. 
^ Diet. Chrht. Biogr. iv. 434. * Einleifung, p. 931. 

* Home, iv. 366. • Einleitang, i. 326. 
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that, if the Syriac tradition ttiat the Version was the work of 
Mark is an exaggeration, there was a Syiiac Version made 
before the end of the second century. This evidence is derived 
from (i) the Canon it implies, (ii) its use by all sects implying 
an origin earlier than these sects, (iii) the evidential value of 
the textual corruption, (iv) the translation of such words as 
ivla-KoiroSy which is not distinguished from irp€a-piST€poi ^. It 
has to be added that by some the date of the Version is 
unduly brought down, as by Wetstein, who assigned it to the 
seventh century. 

The date of the Latin Version is equally uncertain, but it 
is generally agreed that this also is prior to the close of the 
second century. If we could be sure of the date of Irenaeus' 
Latin translation, and assign it to almost the same date as 
the Greek as Tischendorf ^ and Massuet do, so as to be able to 
say that Irenaeus' Latin, TertuUian, and Cyprian were all one 
Version *, or if we could hold with Weiss * that the agreement 
of Tertullian and Irenaeus' Latin showed a 'ziemlich ver- 
breitete Uebersetzimg,' then we might further infer from the 
variations between these Fathers' quotations that the Latin 
Version had a long history behind it, reaching back, it may 
be, almost to apostolic times'^. We might then afford to 
neglect as comparatively unimportant* the further question 
whether it was the work of one or many translators, a question 
on which opinion is not as yet unanimous. It must be added 
that the opinion of Dr. Hort is against assigning an earlier 
date than the fourth century to Irenaeus' Latin, and that 
others refuse to see, amidst the peculiar renderings of Ter- 
tullian, any evidence for a Latin Version then existing^. 



* This is true so Cur as that at Phil. i. i, i Tim. iii. a, Tit. i. 7, the word I 
is nsed for McKowot, In Acts xx. 17. a8 the words are disting^shed as in the 
Greek. At Liike xix. 44, i Pet. ii. 25 and v. 2, the colourless word (.^^a 
is used. 

* JTann vurtfen, tie., E, T, p. 50. * Kaolen, I, e, p. 113. 

* Einleitunp, p. 631. • Kaolen, I. e. p. 141 ; Ziegler, {. 0. p. 27 ff. 

* Bleek, EinlHtung in da$ A, T, p. 554, sajs, 'Ton grosser practischer 
Bedeutong ist ttbrigens die ganse Streitfrage nicht* 

^ Seewpra, p. 217. 
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These two points make it more important to settle, if poesihle, 
the question whether there were always many independent 
translations, or whether there was originally only one. 

The Egyptian Versions are generally referred to almost as 
early a date^, and there can be no doubt that these three 
Versions represent the earliest efforts to translate the New 
Testament into foreign tongues. The evidence of Chiysostom 
{Ilom, I in Johannetn) is generally quoted to show that by his 
time there were Versions in most languages. 

But though the age of a Version as of a MS. is the first 
criterion of value, it is by no means an infallible test. It has 
been abundantly proved, and is accepted by all textual critics, 
that age only affords a presumption in favour of the authority. 
Thus to Buigon's^ instance of the oldest fragment of Euripides 
(dating from about 2,00 b. c), which is also the most value- 
less, may be added the already-quoted instance from the Codeai 
Amhrosianus^ of the Peshitto Old Testament, many illus- 
trations from late manuscripts of the LXX, and a striking 
example from one of the Vienna Corpus Series, reviewed by- 
Professor Sanday in the Classical Review for Februarj', 1888 *. 

And, finally, it must be noticed that it is not always possible 
to accept the dates given in the manuscripts, as the scribes 
often copied those found in the archetype from which they 
transcribed. 

To determine the age of a Version or Father is not therefore 
a sufficient test, and we must have recourse to others. We 
must examine first whether we get any traces of intentional 
alteration or doctrinal bias, either of which, if substantiated, 
would destroy the value of the authority in which it was 
found. Fortunately, though accusations abound from Juatdn 
Martyr onwards ^, the only ground for them very often is the 

1 Laghtfoot, in Soriyener, Introduction, etc. 

* Revision Eevised, pp. 321-2. * See fupra, p. 205. 

* lb. p. 19. ' There is thb pecaliAritj about the MSS. of the treatise de Statu 
A nimae [of CUudianos Mamertus] that their value ii in almost inverse ratio to 
their age.' 

* Cnm Tiyph, f 73, he accuses the Jews of cutting out at Psalm xori. 10. 
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not unnataial tendency ^, where two readings exist already, to 
choose that one which best suits the parpose or views of the 
writer. This explanation will hold good of many of the 
instances in which Tertnllian accuses Marcion or other heretics. 
Thus {(le Came Christi 19) he ascribes the plural iycvvriOriaav 
(John i. 13) to the Valentinians, while as a matter of &ct 
the singular which he adopts has absolutely no manuscript 
authority, and is most probably derived from Irenaeus^, who, 
in adapting the quotation to his purpose, substitutes the sin- 
gular for the plural, as is done by Ignatius, ad Polyc, 2, in 
a passage already quoted. Of a similar nature is TertuUian's 
accusation against Marcion (c. Mare, v. 3) of corrupting the 
text of Gal. ii. 5 by not omitting the negative. Here it is 
most likely that Marcion's is the right reading ^. 

On the ground of intentional £aJsification, then, it may be 
allowed we have small reason to depreciate patristic evidence, 
and it is asserted by very many that there are few, if any, 
traces of it ^. But we have to take account of the tendency 
to adopt the reading which best suited the argument. Ter- 
tuUian, ' with his forensic and rhetorical standard^,' and Jerome 
are perhaps the worst offenders in this respect. Thus, of the 
former, Ronsch * says that he used one translation ' obschon 
die vor den Augen Tertullians, weil sie mitunter seinen 
polemischen Schlussfolgerungen im Wege stand, nicht immer 
Gnade gefunden hat.' The following illustration may be 
given from Jerome ^. In i Tim. ii. 9 he says, writing against 
Jovinian, that aia<f>pocrvvr\ should be translated not sobrietas 
but castilaSf as better suited to his purpose : when accused of 

' Cp. Colericlge*a itorj of Lother*s temptation io alter readings that told 
againit hit viewf. 

' Iren. iii. i6. 2 ; 19. a ; ai. 5 ; ep, Griesbach, Curae, etc. p. 83, note. Tlie 
singnlar is also foond in b {pod. Veron.), 

* For other so-called instances, q>. John iii. 6 (Arians), i Tim. iii. 16 
(Maced.) and Tisch. ad Heb. ii. 9 (Nest.). Pearson on the Creed, p. 536. 

* Westcott, 8i. Joh% p. 143 ; Simon, HuioUre det VenUmt K T, pp. 2, 3, 
126 ; Griesbach, Curae, etc. p. 90 ; Porson, Letier$ to Travis, pp. 155, 174. 

* Expositor, L zi. 7. * IttUa nnd Vulgata, p. 3. 

* Simon, I, e. p. 58, 

VOL. II. Q 
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7 ■ - >/.*vr.Jr.:r '> ■:■ r. ':i ti.^ f:rr^ of c-cl when csrf of Clirtst's 

w '.t rt ',,^\ ifjT ii/'/yf J . i- a!r<i noticed ly Bsrihem as diaiar- 
*-•.•.#".': /.f •?,'- Cjjnr^on'jin. Ei-kr-tt finds a •s'ightlv Axian 
Ur.y* ;.'j rfj'r ^/othic * at Phil. ii. 6-8. but ii most be rpmem- 
•>'/i^; rr.a*. \\ni ^ariie chanje ha« l*en brought against the 
lij .i^^t* u\ rh«; Kn^lish Bible on account of their reading in 

'Hit ft' wo'jI'1 w*Tn then to have I'een vcrj- slight alteration, 
('// 'i'^-^nrihl purji'/fies. of the (ircik text. 

\^ « lia v<r fK-xt to consider how far our authorities are homo- 
;/« t*t *iur, uu*\ w; H'M whether we nrc justified in assigning them 

' h*\\i9, I r f/ff. 40 41, vnyii our |>rinU'il editions fallowing WidmaatiadA 
iif' I/ii«<m1 «/fi N*«i«iri»fi .MSS. 

' A 'IN*. / r J,, j/j. 3 s<» Manih's J/iVAa^/M. ch. vii. § 8. 

• Hmi*)i|/<ii, /. r ji. r^i ; I^■nAn (Jlitti.ire dt* Oiiyinef, v. 1S7' calla tlie 
»• ii'l.ii^ ifi M*t I. 17 » * Cirn-rtion t*»ut af^Jngt'iique.' 

•• 7/#i#/. / rif. i jj. 

' I*. T. liM<(-lt r/fi JtevJMfJ Vorniun, p. P4. 
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the same value in separate parts of the New Testament. 
Canon Westcott says, ' No aathority has an unvarying value, 
no authority is ever homogeneous ^' It is confessedly true of 
oiur manuscript authority ; thus A ' has one recension in the 
Gospels, another in the Pauline Epistles, another in the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles '.' It is also true of the Versions and 
patristic quotations. Of the Versions some are primary (or 
taken direct from the Greek) in one part of the New Testa- 
ment, secondary at another, or even a combination of two 
different recensions. Thus ihe Codex Barsalibaei^ is in the 
Gospels &om the Harklensian, in the Acts and Epistles from 
the Peshitto. The Arabic Version, called after Erpenius 
(1616), is in the Gospels a primary Version, in the Acts and 
Epistles derived from the Syriac^ In order to settle the 
question of homogeneity, it is further necessary to attempt to 
solve the problem as to how iar the translations were made 
simultaneously, and by one hand. It has already been pointed 
out that, owing to our ignorance of the conditions under 
which the Versions arose, ihis is very diflScult. It is probably 
an open question whether the early Versions, at any rate, were 
not the spontaneous outcome of the want, which must have 
been early felt, of having the books of the New Testament in 
a ' tongue understanded of the people.' If so, these Versions 
would be made in different districts, and different books would 
be translated as they became known. Later on in the Church's 
history, as organization increased, such translations would be 
made under authority ; but in the second century it is quite 
possible that Ridley's* account may be right, j)lures a pluribus 
iiUerpreiibu9 in vulgm effuwe iunt explicatius quae tandem col- 
lectae et non nunquam refietae in nnum codicem vel editionem 
relatae sunt. The game theoiy would explain Augustine's 
numerositas interpretum of the Old Latin. It is obvious that 

> St, JokfCt Gotpel, p. xo. ' Griesbach, N. T, i. Ixxzi. 

' Ridley, I c. %% 13-14. * MiohiMjlif, Trad. Crit, % aa. 

* Xoc. cU. p. 334. He Myi, pp. 284, 391, the Vendons were » sort of Targnm 
intended circumforaneis et vulgatiaribus, and the glossea were grmdually 
removed from the text. 

Q2 
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an appearance of homogeneity would be given by the redaction 
of which Ridley speaks. If this be the true account of itd 
origin, it will explain the Taigum-like additions in the way 
of critical or exegetical glosses which we find in the Syriac, 
but it will weaken the importance which we might otherwise 
attach to Versions as made with the best Manuscripts, and 
exhibiting non unius alteriusve iominis sed totius eedetiae 
inUrprelalionem et judicium'^. 

It is impossible to arrive at veiy certain conclusions as to 
the homogeneity of a Version for the reasons given above, 
and accordingly we find great divergence of opinion. Of 
the Feshitto it is asserted on the one hand by Bleek that in 
the New Testament, at any rate, it is all by one hand ; while 
Hug and Tregelles say it is the work of several, the Acts and 
Epistles, for example, showing more signs of revision than the 
Gospels *. Of the four Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, 
and their relation to the rest of the Feshitto, we have already 
spoken^. There seems to be some g^und for MichaeUs' 
assertion, based on the evidence of language — as, for example, 
the use of );^ad (elsewhere in the New Testament, e.g. Acts 
xiv. 1% for heathen priests) instead of )jo^ — that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is later, and by a different hand*. 

When we turn to the Latin Version the question is equally 
difiicult, and the earliest evidence we have on the question is 
opposed. Do the various fragments which have come down 
to us owe their diversity to changes introduced in transcrip- 
tion from a common archetyi)e, and are there no diflTerences 
other than those which may be traced to vitioH interpreUi^ 
praesumtores imperiti^ and librarii dormitantes^? Or have 
we in our present Old Latin codices the results of what 

» Voigt, de Vers, N, T, Sifr, p. 178. 

' This revirion mmy, howeyer, have been labsequent to the origiiuJ tram- 
lation. 

' SH2)ra, p. 197. 

* Manh*8 Michaelit, ii. p. 8. The ErpenUn Anbio hM the nine variation 
(tft. p. 5). 

* Jerome, Pre/, ad Dam, 
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Augustine, in a well-known passage, calls the Latinorum 
interpreium infinita varielaSy the interpretum mimerasilas? 
On this point opinion is still divided ^, though it seems to 
be agreed that we have two types of text, African and Euro- 
pean, fairly well defined ; and oii the further question whether 
these were originally distinct, all the available evidence is 
not yet assorted, and ' premature theorizing ' to be deprecated K 
There is no doubt when we come, a little later in the history 
of the Latin Version, to Jerome's time, that his work was 
anything but homogeneous, and though his statements on 
this point do not always agree with the facts as we find 
them^ probably Bonsch unduly depreciates the critical value 
of the Vulgate on this account ^. That further changes have 
been introduced into the Vulgate Manuscripts through the 
existence and use of the Old Latin side by side with the 
Vulgate for three or four centuries, has beeii already pointed 
out*. 

These illustrations from the Syriac and Latin Versions 
show the need of settling where possible the homogeneity 
of our authorities. It is not less necessary in reference to 
patristic quotations. Li the case of Tertullian, whom Ronsch 
calls the * Gewahrsmann' of the oldest Latin Bible, it is well 
known that his quotations are singularly erratic. It may be 
questioned whether it is right to attribute this to the Ish* 
maelitish character of the man, or whether, if, as Ronsch 
says, there were not only one but several translations extant, 
the variety in quotations may not be due to the fact that the 
Epistles were not as yet bound up in one volume ^, and so 
he followed in various parts various types of manuscripts. It 
is certainly important in reference to the value of Tertullian's 
quotations to settle this point. 

* The authorities on each dde m»j be seen in Holtsnium, EinUUung, p. 6a, 
and Henog, B, E, tUi. 436. 

> Old Latin TexU, ii. p. odv. * Itala und Vulgata, p. 11. 

* Wettoott and Hort, ii. § 114, and iupra, p. 198. 

' Ziegler, p. 36, n., quotes to this effect from Mfinter, Deprimordio EecUHae 
Aflrieanae, 
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If we pass on to Origen, there is no doubt that (as has 
been proved by Griesbach*) in his earlier work, his Com- 
mentary on St. John, he used manuscripts of what he called 
an Alexandrian character (BCL); in his later, his Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew, he used a Western text resembling 
D. The question as to the 'Einheit der Angustinisehen 
Bibel/ is discussed by Ziegler at great length ; and the im- 
portance of such a question, and the difficulties which sur- 
round it, are well illustrated there '• 

Before we are in a position to rightly value our authorities 
we must, after having examined them individually in reference 
to all the points which have been discussed, and assigned them 
their proper weight according to the results of the inductive 
process thus carried out, proceed to institute a sort of compa- 
rative criticism, with the object of ascertaining their depend- 
ence and independence of each other. We shall thus avoid 
counting as independent, authorities which examination would 
show to be closely related, or neglecting fix>m identity of lan- 
guage 2ixA prima facie resemblance to notice real distinctions. 
On the extent to which this can be done depends the accuracy 
of textual criticism as a science. What Professor Sanday has 
said of Manuscripts is true of all textual authorities. ' It is 
now generally recognized that what the textual critic has to 
deal with is not so much MSS. taken singly as the archetypes 
of groups of MSS.' ; i.e. as he has said elsewhere, * Authorities 
must be weighed, not counted'; and if this process were com- 
plete, then it would be easy to throw them into one scale or 
the other, and so accept or reject a certain reading* It is, 
however, extremely difficult; for while authorities, in their 
origin locally most remote, are found to be derived from one 
source, so, on the other hand, those in the same language are 
often found to be independent. 

> SynA. Crit. part II. 

' He decides finally {I, e. p. 76) that, in spite of apparent eyidenoe to the 
contrary, there is ' nnbestreitbares Zengniss fUr die Binheit der Angustinisehen 
SchriaciUte.' 
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The relation to each other of Versions in the same language 
is almost more diflSeult to define than that of Versions in dif- 
ferent languages. Is the Peshitto older than the Cm^tonian, 
or are they related as the Valgate and Itala? In spite of 
Dr. Hort*8 definition of the Cnretonian as Syrretaa, this most 
still be regarded as an open question^. And, of the later 
Sjriao Versions, is the Harklensian merely a correction 
of the Peshitto (as Ridley and White), or practically a new 
Version (as Gregory Barhebraeos and Bernstein^)? Is the 
mysterious Carcaphensian, as Adler says (/. c. p. 33), not 
a different Version, but a codex vulgatae Syriacae versionUF 
Are the resemblances of the Jerusalem Syriac to the Peshitto 
noted by Adler (/. c. p. 155, note) due to connection with that 
Version^ or are they, as Storr says, interpolations from it ? 

To the similar questions, in reference to the Old Latin, 
allusion has already been made. Are i, e of the same descent 
as ^> *>/i ?> or are they to be regarded as independent wit- 
nesses ? It is only possible thus to indicate the nature of the 
questions involved in the relationship between Versions of 
the same language. 

Again, in considering the relationship which exists between 
Versions of different languages we have to notice, first of all, 
the distinction between primary and secondary Versions, i. e. 
those made directly from the Greek, and those which come 
through the medium of another language. Many of the 
Western Versions come through the Latin, as many of the 
Eastern bear traces of Syrian influence. 

Of the printed Persian Versions one is primary (that edited 
by Whelock), while that of Walton's Polyglot, which is the 
older Version, was made from the Svriac. So, too, of the 
Arabic Versions, while that of the Polyglot was from the 
Greek, parts, at any rate, of Erpenius' edition were from the 
Syriac. These considerations will show the inexactness of 

^ Cp. Siudia Bibliea, 1st leriet, p. 17a, and Dr. Salmon*! review of it in 
the Academy, 1885. Scrivener, p. 334. 
• Cp. Diet, Chrut, Biogr. iv. 433, 1017. 
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quoting the Arabic YeTsions vrithout distinctioii, as was done 
by Mill and Bengel, or of not distinguishing between the 
two Persian Versions. It will be obvious that secondaiy 
authorities are for the most part only useful for correcting 
errors that may have come into the original Version sub- 
sequent to the date at which the secondaiy Version wad 
made. Instances have already been given in which Michaelis 
uses the Erpenian Arabic to correct the Syriac, and it is only 
in this indirect way that it can be used to establish the 
Greek text. 

But we have also to examine the relations that exist 
between Versions not traceable definitely to the same origin, 
and see whether the one has been conformed to the other, 
or whether the resemblance is due to derivation from the 
same early Greek archetype. What, for example, is to be 
said of the connection between the early Syriac and Latin 
Versions? Are we, with Wetstein, J. D. Michaelis^, and 
Griesbach ', to ascribe the resemblances to later interpolations 
from the Latin ; or, with Bengel, to assume the use by the 
Syriac translator of a Latin Version as well as a Greek Manu- 
script ; or, with C. B. Michaelis, to say that one of the Old 
Latin Versions was by a Syrian ; or, finally, shall we accept 
the somewhat similar suggestion of Professor Sanday, that 
the Latin Version may have been made at Antioch or Cae- 
sarea ? A settlement of this is obviously preliminary to a 
certain and accurate use of both these Versions. 

Again, what is to be said of the Origenic readings in the 
Curetonian, as, for instance, at John i. 28? It is easy to 
suppose, seeing that we have only one Manuscript of the 
Version, that it may be a later insertion ; but it is equally 
possible to use it as an argument for the lateness of the 
Curetonian Version. 

What, again, is the explanation of the frequent close rela- 
tion of the Thebaic with Western readings ? 

* Curae in Ven, Syr. Act. Apod. 

* Hist. Text. Epp. Paul L fi la. 
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The answers to these and similar questions as to the rela^ 
tions of the Versions to each other must be given, and on the 
probability of the explanation offered, and its agreement with 
all the facts of the ease, depends the use that can be made of 
these materials. 

In the same way we must examine the dependence of the 
Fathers on each other. From the absence of any canons of 
literary usage, plagiarism was not uncommon. This adapta^ 
tion of a predecessor's language is seen in the way in which 
quotations are transmitted in a way that varies &om all 
Manuscripts, instances of which have been already given4 
From the earliest times the Fathers studied each other's 
writings. Thus Clement of Alexandria followed Clement of 
Rome ^ ; Barnabas ^ was used by Justin Martyr and Clement 
of Alexandria ; Irenaeus, as we have already seen, was fol-* 
lowed by TertuUian and Epiphanius, and Cyprian was a pupil 
and admirer of Tertullian^ ; and from the language used by 
Jerome the 'extent to which he leans on others' is obvious. 
The way in which the patristic evidence on Mark xvi. 9-ao 
may be traced through Eusebius, possibly to Origen, may be 
seen in Burgon's Lati Twelve Versei of St. Mari^. It is 
obvious, too, that in many cases the Fathers who wrote in 
Latin are evidence only for the Latin Version, and are de- 
pendent on that for their reading. This may be clearly seen 
from the many cases where we have the Latin Fathers and 
Versions on one side, and the Greek Fathers on the other. 
In such cases the Latin Fathers only count as corroborating 
the Versions, and not as independent evidence. Worthy of 
notice also is the agreement in error which is found to exist 
between Ephraem Syrus and the Peshitto *. 

This would make it almost certain that the evidence of 

Fathers, whom we have not in the Greek, is only indirectly 

valuable; and it is important to bear this in mind with 

> Sandsy, OotpeU, etc. p. 17. 

' HDgenfiBld, Nov, Tnt. extra Canonem, pp. 74, 89. 

» Ponon, Letters to Traf>U, a6a-3. * Pages 509, 512-3. 

* ComlU, /. e. p. 147. Studia Bibliea, itt seriei, p. 173. 
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reference to the Latin Version of Irenaeos, and also such 
parts of Origen as we have only in Rufinns' Latin tmnsla- 
tion ^. This last point is clearly proved by the remains we 
have of Origen's Commentaries on the Romans. Of cooise 
under some conditions it is possible to infer from the context 
what Greek reading they had, as in the case of Lenaeos' 
readings at Mat. i 18 (contra Haer, iii. 16 al.), and at Lake 
viii. 51 {contra Haer. ii. 24) ; but as a rule what has been said 
above holds good, and it may be asserted generally that the 
same limitations apply to the use of their evidence as to that 
of Versions *. 

It may well be said that, if so many precautions have to 
be taken in the use of Versions and patristic quotations, it 
is an open question whether they will repay the labour spent 
on them. Such is not, however, the opinion of textual critics. 

The evidence of patristic quotations is described by Professor 
Sanday ^ as ' the Archimedean point on which the lever of 
scientific criticism must be laid, and by means of which alone 
fixed, precise^ and definite conclusions can be reached.' This 
is due to three special features of their evidence. Firstly, 
they ' settle the principles on which textual criticism must 
proceed, viz. in considering a few old authorities rather than 
many late ones*.' Secondly, *they are to all intents and 
purposes dated codices *.' Thirdly, they determine the district 
in which any recension of text was prevalent. 

They are useful to fix the locale. This may be seen from 
the way in which Cardinal Wiseman * used the evidence of 

' Diet, Christ. Biogr. iv. 116. Ziegler, I. c. p. 54, draws wrong inferenoes 
as to Origen*8 readings. 

' Thus Irenaeus* evidence as to Acts xx. a8 in iii. 14. 2 is uncertain, thongli 
the Latin has eccUtiam Domini, because, in places where the Greek hat anr- 
vived as well as the Latin, we find an inexact translation of titles, e. g. i. prel. 
§ a ; ii. 26. i ; v. 2. 3 ; v. 3. a. 

» Erpontor, i. xi. 178. * Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 148. 

* Burgon, Revuion Sevised; cp. Griesbach, Symb. Crit, i. p. oxl, con- 
tinent iffitur patrum alUffotione* ipsimma licet disiecta aut laxaf^ eomm 
eodieum Graecorum memhra quibus patre$ illi uti/nerunt, 

* Wiseman, Eafayt, etc. (edit 1888), p. 391 ff. 
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Cyprian and Amobius to prove the origin of the Latin 
Version in Africa, from the resemblance in style and diction, 
and also in the substance of the quotations which has been 
proved to exist between Cyprian and the African represen- 
tatives (as they have been thos found to be) of the Old 
Latin ^, «, and also between Augustine and the European 
Codices. We may illustrate this also by the way in which 
Dr. Field used the quotations of Chrysostom and Theodoret 
to localize Lucian's recension of the LXX ^. 

They are certainly useful as to date. In the cases of both 
Versions and Manuscripts we have as a nile only inferential 
evidence on which to proceed ; and sometimes, as has been seen, 
we have statements which are misleading. But when we find 
any reading in a patristic quotation, we are able at once to say 
approximately the date at which a certain reading was found. 
Thus it is important^ with reference to the corruptions found 
in D, the Old Latin, and Curetonian, to remember that they 
are found as early as the second century ^. If this could not 
be proved from the evidence of patristic quotations, we should 
most probably have assigned these corruptions to a later 
period in the history of the text, even if we did not, on the 
strength of such corruptions, assert that the authorities which 
contained them must be late. But if they have this value it 
will not be right with Tregelles^ to use none after 320, for 
even if the evidence of their actual quotations may have no 
direct value after that time, yet indirectly they will be of 
value even down to the seventh and eighth centuries, and 
even later. Nor will it be right to confine ourselves to the 
Latin Fathers, as Lachmann did, who used no other patristic 
evidence than theirs, saving only Origen's. All the Fathers, 
whose date and locality we know, will be useful. 

* Hexapla, Praleg, p. Ixxxvii. 

^ Nearly all the important interpolationg are foond in the early Fathers ; 
I John Y. 7 is an ezoeption. 

* Scrivener, Introduction, p. 397. Cp. Westoott and Hort, ii. p. 103. All 
after 330 are ' lo many leoondary manuscripts, inferior to the better sort of 
secondary nndals now existing.* 
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The special value of Versions depends on the &ct that the 
best \vere made from Mannscript authority considerably 
earlier than any now extant. They are, under the limita* 
tions that have been already discussed, Manuscripts to all 
intents and purposes ^, and we shall see that in conjunction 
with Manuscript authority they may be used as evidence on 
points, on which, without such support, they could not have 
been used. Further, it is possible in cases where there is not 
the ambiguity which is inherent in the evidence of all Ver- 
sions qud Versions, to use their evidence without Manuscript 
support, as we could not use that of patristic quotations ; for 
we may, as a rule, be sure that all readings which have the 
authority of Versions have Manuscript evidence, wheread 
many various readings, derived from patristic sources only^ 
are, as we have seen^ sufficiently explained by the fact of their 
being quoted from memory. But the evidence of Versions, 
before it can be used, requires to have tests (of the character 
described above) applied to it, in order that we may see 
whether there is any explanation of the reading they seem 
to support. The value of their evidence depends largely on 
what we believe to be their origin. If they were autho- 
ritative translations, we may be sure they were made from 
the best MSS. procurable, and by competent translators; 
but the chances of this increase in proportion as we get later 
in the history of the Church, and those generally considered 
the oldest lack this stamp of authority, as they were probably 
made for out-of-the-way congregations, or the illiterate, by 
whom the need of them would be first felt ^. 

We have now to consider the value of patristic evidenoe, 
and that of Versions ^ when it is opposed to that of the 

> Cp. J. D. Michaelis, l. c. ch. vii. ( i. The difficultiai which preTcnt 
our treating Versioni m MSS. are g^ven by C. B. Michaelit, Tract, Crii* 

§§37-48. 

* See supra, pp. 227, 2a8. Fritzsche (Hensog, viii. 437) aayi of the trans- 
lator of the Old Latin — fUr den Gebrauoh der Gremeinde sohrieb. 

* As to the opposition of Versions and MSS. , see Michaelis, Trttet Crit. § ao ; 
Westcott and Hort, ii. § 360; op. also Aug, de doet. ChrUt. iL 15 s< quid in 
Lalinii codicibue titubat Graeci9 eedere opartere, Cp, id, de eiviL Dei, xt. 13. 
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Manuscripts. Under certain circumstances what Walton 
said is true, that to correct the Manuscripts by the Versions 
was like correcting the sun by clocks, and like drinking of 
the stream when we might drink of the fountain ; but unfor- 
tunately the comparison does not hold good, for in this case 
both the sun and the fountain require to be improved. Were 
the Manuscripts free from error we might agree with Walton, 
but as it is (unless we are prepared with Lachmann to follow 
the most ancient Manuscript authority, even when in error) 
we must correct our evidence by the best means at our dis- 
posal ^. This does not mean that we should, with Wichelhaus, 
make the Syriac the standard to which Greek MSS. should 
conform, or use the Latin ^ to correct the Greek, as Ambro- 
siaster and Helvidius, and in later times Harduin, wished 
to do. In the case of Versions it has been noticed that they 
always presuppose Manuscript authority, so that it is unlikely 
that a Version would support a reading which has no Manu- 
script authority. 

In the case of patristic evidence for a reading as against 
Manuscript authority, it must be remembered that the early 
date of a Father is by itself in no way a guarantee for the 
value of his evidence, because contemporary with the earliest 
Fathers we have a great amount of textual corruption, as has 
been already pointed out. Holtzmann ^ upholds the principle 
that the quotations of the Fathers are to be taken in evidence 
against all Manuscript authority: thus in John vi. 4 he 
would omit any reference to the Passover^, and at Mat. xi. 
27 and Luke x. 22 he would prefer the Fathers to the Manu- 
scripts. Again, at Heb. xi. 4, Westcott and Hort say that 
Clement of Alexandria alone has probably preserved the right 

' C«t(2 9»<Mi ver9ion{h\u Ulis quinque iniegrit uti pomumut, eodieibtu 
Oraeeis Hiatn muUlit eate eonUnli dcbemm* t Lagarde, de N, T. ad Jldem, 
etc p. 4. 

* Home, ItUroduciian, iv. 265 ; Simon, I, c, pp. 44, 47. Ulis is discuMed 
»t length by the author of Palaeoromaiea, Hardoin deicribee the Vulgate as 
sola iniegra ei ineorrupta. 

* SinUUmng, ( 49. * Cp. Hort, in N. T, ii Appendix, ad loe. 
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reading, while in Col. ii. 2 Lightfoot inserts into his text a 
reading which has only the authority of B and Hilary \ It 
should be noticed that by accepting a reading on the 
authority of patristic evidence alone, we suppose that the 
MSS. used by the Fathers were the same^ and that they and 
all copies derived from them have disappeared. The difficulty 
of this supposition becomes greater the later in time the 
Father lived. This should make us very loth to accept the 
evidence of patristic quotations alone vrithout any other 
support^. We have seen enough to make us feel how easy 
it was when once a reading had been accepted by a Father, 
even as a marginal gloss, for it to be adopted by succeeding 
wTiters; and though we should welcome, if it were attain- 
able, ' the consentient voice of Catholic antiquity' to which 
Burgon refers, the agreement must be that of independent 
witnesses to a reading. A consensus of patristic testimony 
may only mean the acceptance of a reading which was ori- 
ginally a critical or exegetical gloss, and never had any 
Manuscript authority. 

Lastly, we must consider the evidence of patristic quotations 
and Versions when the readings they imply have Manuscript 
authority. Under such circumstances this evidence may be 
used for points in which, without such additional support^ 
they would be valueless for one or other of the reasons given 
above. Winer cites cases where the Syriac may be used thus : 
at Phil. ii. a6 wdth ACDE ; at Q, Cor. iii. 17 to support the 
omission of iKtl, because omitted in ABCD ; at Eph. iiL 3 
for the passive, because it has the Manuscript authority of 
ABCDFG; at i Cor. vii. 36 for the singular ya/xcfro) on 
similar grounds \ 

Versions and Fathers may also be used under such circum- 

^ Scrivener, Introduction, p. 634, is inclined to ikvour this reading, but 
finally adopts one with more MS. aathority. 

'' Comill, I. c. p. 59, gays they are only useful ' als Anhaltspunkte fUr das 
Unterbringen von in Handschriften iiberlieferten Reoensionen.' 

' Of course at the present time more stress would be laid on the grouping 
of MSS.* than on the presence or absence of the Syriac 
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stances to support one reading against another of similar 
meaning, if (but only if) an inductiye examination of the 
Version shows that the translator carefully distinguished the 
words in question. Thus at Acts xii. 7 Lagarde would read 
viios instead of naTiiia^^ though it is read by D only of the 
Manuscripts. He has not, however, here carried out the 
inductive process on which he himself insists^ : if so, he 
would have found that the Syriac word Uoo, though used 
for lw(€v again at John xix. 34, is also used for vardo-o-o) at 
Mat. xxvi. 31, Luke xxii. 50, Rev. xix. 15, as well as for other 
Greek words of varied meaning, e.g. pavariia IhtAK^v^ John 
xviiL 22 ; Ttnrro), Mat. xxiv. 49, Acts xxiii. 2 ; dcpci;, John 
xviii. 23. So that, fix>m a word capable of being used so 
widely, it seems impossible to aigue as Lagarde ^ would do. 

So, again, he would use the evidence of Versions for the 
reading of A KaraficLpTvpova-iv at Mark xv. 4, as against ican;- 
yopovatv read by B and D. 

Lastly, in connection with Manuscripts, Versions may be 
used to remove later additions which have come into the 
Manuscripts after the point at which the Versions were made. 
This use of them Jerome suggested. Speaking of the recen- 
sion which went by the name of Lucian and Hesychius, he says 
he will not use it cum muUarum gentium linguii Scriptura ante 
iranslata doceatfaUa eH%e quae addita eunt. 

Without Manuscripts it is impossible to restore the Greek 
text from Versions or those patristic quotations which labour 
under the same disadvantages as Versions. Of course the 
evidence of the Greek Fathers stands on a somewhat different 
footing; and yet we have seen that we might make many 
mistakes and be often in doubt as to the form, though no 
doubt the substance might be in great measure restored even 
' from the works of Origen alone *.' 

How useless is the attempt to restore the Greek text from 

> Cp. eepecUlly Winer, /. c. p. 15 ; Bftethgen, ^. c p. ai cki imit; Nowack, 
/. c. p. a I. 

« De N. T, adfidem, etc p. 10. 

> See Michaelu, Tract. Crit, i 19, for the necenitj of MSS. m a norma. 
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NOTE. 

Jfi r^A/iirifif the a>x>Te abundant It illustrated and caatioosly 
\rAUut^A /-^t.irnate of the use of Versions and Fathers it will be 
*»t-\\ f/f \p*-Hr in rnind the broad steps in the argument bv which 
Hi'ir /;»Iij/; isi eAtalilij-hefl. It is a cardinal principle of modem 
f/ffual /rifi/jiirn, that in order to recover the true text of any 
»»r»/i'rif t\tff.uuiPu\, it \h necessary first to know its history. 
V,'»\f*'f'\u\\y U fhitt the case with a text so complicated as that of 
\h** St'w Tt'^^tiw.ui, But to the history of this text Versions 
firi'l K»»h#'r* j^ivij th« key. The text of MSS. is perfectly definite, 
litif. if. in fifitJier dated nor localized. It is just this dating and 
lornlf/in^ whtt'h, in fijiit^ of their greater indefiniteness, is sap- 
pi iod l»y f hn VtWutUH and Fathers. By their means the ground 
ifl mn pfH?d onf : (Im fniccoHHion of the dififerent texts in point of 
time and Uii-ir diRirihution in space are determined: and so the 
reconniruciicin <tf Uin («ixt proceeds, not upon mere counting of 
numtiers nor iifMjn a siibjociivo weighing of probabilities, but upon 
a firm basis of history. [W. S.] 
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THE AMMONIAN SECTIONS, EUSEBIAN 

CANONS, AND HARMONIZING TABLES IN 

THE SYKIAC TETRAEVANGELIUM, 

WITH NOTICES OP PESHITTO AND OTHER MSS. WHICH 
EXHIBIT THESE ACCESSORIES OF THE TEXT. 

[Q. H. GWILLIAM.] 

It is proposed in the following paper to give an account 
of the form in which the (so-called) Ammonian Sections and 
the Eusebian Canons are exhibited in MSS. of the Peshitto 
Version of the Four Gospels. The Greek form of this system 
of division and reference is well known, the symbols being 
expressed along the margin of the Greek text in such com- 
mon editions as those of Mill, of Lloyd, and of Tischendorf ; 
but the Syriac form has never been printed in any edition 
of the Syriac text. It was known from J. G. C. Adler a 
Fersianes Syriacae that Peshitto and Philoxenian (or rather 
Charclean) MSS. frequently exhibit these divisions, and have 
tables of Canons prefixed, while some of the fiEU^imiles ap- 
pended to his book show a marginal notation of Section and 
Canon, like that found in Greek codices. So it has, perhaps, 
been assumed that the two systems, which are constructed on 
the same principle, differ only in unimportant details : certainly 
but little attention has been paid to the Syriac form, although 
it derives its origin from a very remote period ^. 

The ediiio princepe of the Peshitto ( Widmanstadt, Vienna, 

^ The Ute Dean Bargon claimed to haye been the first to direct the atten- 
tion of Biblical scholare in general to the Syriac Anunonian Sections and 
Eosebian Canons. He has given a brief bat clear account of them in his 
LaU Twelve Verses of St. Mark, App. 6. The late P. £. Posey set them 
out on the margins of his JTidmanstadt from, the MSS. which he had collated 
for his projected revision of the text. They wiU be printed in the edition of 
the Peshitto Gospels, now in preparation at the Clarendon Press. 
VOL. n. R 
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1555) may be supposed to imitate on its page9 the very fonn 
of the MS. matter from which the type was set ap, for sach 
was the practice of the early printers. So Widmanstadt's 
headings and subscriptions, his inserted lituigical mbrics, and 
his marginal ornaments, were doubtless copied from his MSS. 
The ordinary division into chapters is indicated by small 
figures, placed in the margin so as not to disturb the Syriac 
paragraphs. Perhaps he was hardly acquainted with Robert 
Stephen's verses. But with all this careful distribution of the 
text, there is no indication of the Sections and the Canons. 
It must be concluded that the editor's MSS. did not exhibit 
them. They are not so frequently found in later Peshitto MSS. 
as they are in the earlier copies, and the MSS. employed in 
preparing the editio princept of the Peshitto were certainly of 
a late type, whatever their date and origin^. It seems useless 
to enquire further about them, nor would their recovery be 
of much importance ; for we can be in no doubt of their cha- 
racter. It is patent on the printed pages of Widmanstadt*. 

The century and a half which followed the period of the 
first editing of the Peshitto gave birth to several other 
editions, in part little more than reprints, but in part also 
improved by the use of other MS. evidence *. But as yet no 
notice was taken of the Syriac Sections and Canons. Then 
in 1 742 S. E. Assemani published his Catalogits Bibliothecae 
Mediceae, The first pages of this magnificently printed work 
are devoted to a full description of the most ancient MS. 
of the Holy Gospels in the Vcrsio Simplex which that 
Library contains, the celebrated Codex Florentinus, which is 
dated A. Gr. 897, i. e. a. d. 586. He states that the Epistle 
of Eusebius to Carpianus is prefixed, but does not print the 
text of it, although he sets out in full the Tables of the 

^ Inter aliA may be mentaoned ia*| for ,j^(, as the word is spelled in all old 
MSS.; "^im*, in old MSS. nBQaUj'^{ua«/, or "^^m*/; the fuU form 
^Uibif very rare ; «» paragogic appended to 3rd per. fem. pi., as «AdSO* 

' See Appendix I. 

' Besides the well-known authorities — Wichelhans, Scrivener's TntrodueHont 
Leusden and Sohaaf sPr^ee^see a yalnaUe article on The PrintedEditiont qf 
the Syriac Ne» Teitameni in the Church Quarterly Meview,Yo\,zxvi, J0I7, 1888. 
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Canons, with tbeir eorioos ornamentation. No remark is 
made on the differences between the Sjriac and the Greek 
systems, although it would be obvious to any one who should 
compare the numbers of the Sections in any table, with those 
in the corresponding Greek table, that the systems are by 
no means identical. But in describing another codex (Plut. i, 
No. 58), Assemani {pp. cit. p. 25) speaks of a 'distinctio 
Evangeliorum in versiculos, seu parvas sectiones ab Eusebio 
editas, quae apud Syros aliae sunt ab iis quae in MSS. Graecis 
et Aegyptiacis codicibus conspiciantur ^.' 

From the materials collected by the late Mr. P. E. Pusey, 
supplemented by my own researches, we can now determine 
what were the peculiarities of the Syriac system. The fol- 
lowing specimen will suffice to illustrate and explain the 
differences between the Greek and the Syriac forms. We select 
the first eleven verses of St. Mark, as affording a convenient and 
instructive comparison between the two systems. The reader 
is also referred to the facsimile which forms the frontispiece to 
the present volume, and which is described in Appendix II. 

a Apx^ '"ov €vayy€Xlov 'Iiycrov XpioroO, vlov tov G€0v' 

^ 'X2s yiypairrai iv toIs ^po^ijrais, ' *I8ov, iyi» iTroarriXXo) tov 

iyy^kov fwv irpd Trpoa-dirov cov, hs jcaracrxcvdirci rriv ib6v cov 

iyLitpoaOiv <rovJ 
j§ '^(nvri fioQvTos iv rfj ipriixf, *Eroifi(i(rar€ rriv ibhv Kvplov' 
** €v6€Cas TToum tcls Tplfiovs avTovJ 

y *Ey4v€To 'loxJu/ifTjff fia'KTl^tav iv TTJ tprifif, KoX Krjpwra-MV piir" 
^ Tia-fxa pLtTovoCas €l9 i<t>€a'iv &iiapTi&V' 

Kal i(€Vop€V€To TTpig airrdv Ttaa-a ff ^lavbaUi xdpa^ koL ol 'lepo- 

(ToXv/iirac KoX ifiairriCovro Trivrcs iv r^ ^lopbivji irorofi^ iv 

avTov, i(opLoXoyovpL€voi TCLS hpLOpTias avrd»i/. 

^Hv b^ ^loaivvrjs ivMvpiivos Tpl\as Kap,r\\ov, koX C^vrjv htpyLa- 

Tivrjv irepl riiv ia(f>vv avrov, Kal i(rOl<av iKpCbas koI piiXx iyptov. 
8 Kal iicripva'at, Xiyoav, * "Epx^ '"o* ^ I(ryyp6r€p6s pjov 6irCa(o yLOv, 
^ oO ovK €lpil iKavds Kvyjfas Xvaai rdv Ifiivra tQv virobrjfiiTODV airrov. 

^ Of the Canons etc. in the fonner Codex, ABsemani njrs : * de qmbiu con- 
■nlenda Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglotta.' The reference mast be to Walton's 
Polpgloti, London, 1657, i^beit Walton's description is entirelj confined to the 
Greek form. Of the Syriftc Ibnn he was probably ignorant. 

B2 
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'Eye* yUkv ipiima-a ifxa^ iv V^an' avrds hi paTrrl<r€i iiia^ iv 
_ni;€V/xari *Ayfy.' 

* Kal iyiv€ro iv iK€lvaL9 Tois ^fiipais, IjKBaf *lria'ov9 iirb Na^a- 
pir TTJs TaXiXaCas, koI i^anrla&i) xmh 'Iwdwov €U rov *lop^ivy\v. 
Kal €vOi<AS ivafiaCviov iiro tov V^aroSi cTde <r\iCoiiivovs robs 
oipavoifSf Koi to Uvcv^a cbcrcl ircptorepai; KaraPaXvov iv airrSv' 

Kal (fxavrj iyivtro iK rlav ovpavQv^ ' 2)v €16 vlos fioi; 6 ayainy- 
To^i iv <^ €vh6Krjaa* 

♦ i#OlQ^Iaj^ OQji.(o •lu;jOf OM^Io/ OAa^ Ji.'>}Y^*» )^f 1L> ^ 

)Lq-:^1? Ij^foaoj^.^ '•fi.AiMso ^aft,v\& );^^2a.d ^Xmo* )ooi ^ 

•jk^jk,io( wJLd yoo^^^o .fooMf ^cid oi!^ oiLcl!^ loot )la4jo f 

^'^io .IbfiN^ l^-Vttf JLoa!^ )ooi ia>^\ '.^XdiftO* ^f ooi ^ 
]*:aa loot c!m1^( otl^N^odlooo •*»oio^Mbd iAAjef )t>i»i.\i )ooi 

♦ )4^f UdfO 
)Lj/ )diw )lf OOI .ulM yW^.Mi*f «»(l^ )t/ )oi .^lo )ooi |;amo ? 

♦ U^foof )Lo^ yogyanvj ^f ooi j 
t^A^Lio *.)L^k^ Uji ^ "^cu^ ft/ yojoi )^-apa^^ )ooio M» 

.... jld f:u» I 

o o ^ <^ 

*.• •. •• «* ^ 

•• .. .... j{ 01 

Ck« ^ Ck« o 



f* 



JU 
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It may be convenient to add the version of the above from, 
Leusden and Schaaf [iV(w. Test. Syr. c. Vers. Lat 1 708], changing 
also the Syriac numeral letters for their equivalents in figures^ 

Principium Euangelii Jesu Christi Filii Dei ♦ 
I Sicut Bcriptum est in Esaia Propheta : Ecce, ego mitto nuncium 

meum ante faciem tuam, qui praeparabit viam tuam ¥ 
^ Vox clamantis in deserto; Parate viam Domini, et exaequate 

semitas ejus ♦ 

3 Johannes in deserto baptizabat, et praedicabat baptismum resi- 
piscentiae in remissionem peccatorum ♦ 

4 Et exibat ad eum universa regio Judaeae, et omnes Hierosoly- 
mitae, et baptizabat eos in Jordane flumine, quum confiterentur 
peccata sua^ 

5 Ipse autem Johannes indutus erat vestimento pili camelorum, et 
cinctus erat zona pellicea in lumbis suis : et cibus ejus erat locustae 
et mel sylvestre ♦ 

^ Et praedicabat, ac dicebat ; Ecce, post me venit qui validior est 
me, is cui non sum dignus ut me incurvans solvam corrigias calcea- 
7 mentorum ejus. Ego baptizavi vos aqua ♦ 



2 



I 



Ipse verb baptizabit vos Spiritu sancto ♦ 



S Et iiMtum est diebus illis, venit Jesus k Nazareth Ghdilaeae, et 

baptizatus est in Jordane k Johanne ♦ 
9 Et statim quum ascendisset ex aqua, vidit qubd fissi sunt coeli, 

et Spiritum tanquam cohimbam, qui descendit super eum ♦ 
10 Et vox facta est de caelo : Tu es Silius metis dilectus, in te com- 

placitum est mihi ♦ 

Mabcus Matthaeus Lucas Johannes 

I 124 87 

a 8 7 10 

3 762 

4 10 

5 9 .. .. 

6 12 10 12 

7 «3 " '7 

8 15 .. .. 14 

9 17 15 i<5 
10 18 16 18 

On comparing the treatment of this passage in the original, 
and in the Syriac, we observe how mnch more numerous the 
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Syriac Sections are than the Greek. Here the former are 
twice as many as the hitter; in some other panages the 
disproportion is even greater, although nsnally it is less. 
The numbers in each Gospel are reepectivelyy in Matthew, 
Syriac 426, Greek 355 ; Mark 290 and 236 ; Luke 402 and 
342 ; John 271 and 232 ; in all 1389 in the Syriao, against 
1165 in the Greek ^. The latter sought only to place in 
harmony those paragraphs in one Gospel which are in his- 
torical, or perhaps only verbal agreement with paragraphs 
in one or more of the other Evangelists : the Syriac aimed 
at a complete tabulation of the more minute resemblances 
between the several statements within the compass of such 
paragraphs. Thus it often happens that the Syriac section 
is but a few words^ only half a verse, or less, but it forms 
a distinct division, because it bears a resemblance to some 
longer or shorter passage in another Gospel, or else it is 
noted as being without a parallel in the other Evangelists. 

It will be seen that the references in the Syriac text are 
very conveniently collected together at the foot of the page. 
This was not intended, however, to supersede the Tables of 
Harmony, for they are often prefixed to the codex as well ; 
but whether they were given or not, Syriac scribes, almost 
without exception, collected the references, page by page, 
precisely as we have exhibited them above. This is distinctly 
a feature of the Syriac system : rarely is a MS., which ex- 
hibits the Sections and Canons, unprovided with the Foot- 
harmony. The plan was imitated by the scribe of the Cod. 
ArgenteuSy of the Gothic Version, and was not unknown to 

^ I am not aware of any yariation in the number of SectionB in Syriao 
copies. The ■cribes performed their work with mechanical aooniacy, &yonred 
by the diBtinctness of the h&rge Estrangela characters employed in the oldait 
MSS. It is not so as regards the Greek scheme. Dean Burgon {op, cti,), 
whose intimate acqoaintanoe with Greek MS. Evangelia will be recognised hj 
all, says that, while the majority of copies have for the sum total 1165, at 
above, it is found also to vary between 1181 and 1162. Stddas (b.v. Kc^ 
Xaioy, or TirXot) gives the Sections thus : — Mat. 355, Mark 336, Luke 348, John 
332 » 1 171. Further details of the sums total in MSS. ai« given by Tisohen- 
dorf {Nov, Tett, Or, ed, erU, mty,^ at the conolnsion of each GoqpeL 
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some of the Greeks ; yet it is rare in Greek MSS., and ap- 
parently borrowed from Syria. This remark applies also to 
the Coptic MSS. If the plan of a Foot-harmony had belonged 
from the first to the scheme, it is strange indeed that Eosebias 
says nothing about it when explaining the notation which the 
reader would find on each page* Strange also that scribes 
should neglect so convenient an arrangement, so that it now 
accompanies the notation on the pages of a few MSS. only ^. 

In looking out the references for the Greek in the Eusebian 
Tables we frequently find (as in the case of Section 4 above) 
that the passage is compared with more than one parallel in 
one or more of the other Gospels. In the Syriac only one 
parallel is gfiven at the foot of the page ; the others, if any, 
are noted in the Tables at the begfinning of the codex. To 
these, therefore, we must refer for a complete conspectus of 
the Harmonies. 

The parallel passages indicated by the different numerals 
in the above examples are set out, and combined, in the fol- 
lowing Table. The Greek references can be verified from 
the Novum Testamentum, Oxon. 1889^; the Syriac parallels 
are derived from the unpublished materials in my hands. 

^ It 18 impoflsible at present to aarign a date for the introduction of the 
Foot-harmoniea into Greek MSS. Thej ar« foond, e. g. in £ (eighth, perhaps 
seventh century), bat are not a prima manu in the Judgment of some ; in M 
(ninth century) ; in a6a (tenth century) ; in 199 (twelfth century) ; in 264 
(thirteenth century)— a Ma ' with Coptic-like letters.' The earliest MS. 
which exhibits this arrangement is, I believe, the fragment T^, probably of the 
sixth century (Tisohendorf, Monumenia sac, ined. 1870 and ProUg, in N. T.), 
If its characters {* litterae litterarum in fragg. Borgianis similes,' i. e. tan- 
quam a Copto exaratae) are an indication of its origin, it doubtless owes the 
Foot-harmony to the influence of Syriac Eyangella known to the scribe, for 
between the Copts and the Monophysites of Syria there was frequent inter- 
course. The Cod, Argenteus is by some assigned to the fifth century. The 
tdkeme is that of Greek MSS. If the Foot-harmony, as seems most probable, 
was derived from the same source, we must assign an earlier date than that 
suggested by T^ for the adoption of this plan in Greek codices. The extant 
Coptic MSS. are of much later date. Their sections are Greek , like those of the 
Gothic. Of the latter, there is a facsimile illustrating the features under discus- 
sion in Andreas Uppstrom's Vertionit Gothicae Fragmenfa, 1 854. An instructive 
fiicsimile from 262 will be found in Tke Latt Twelve Vensi (Bmrgon), p. 305. 

' Or Wordsworth's New Tesiaw^nt, where the Tables are rearranged to 
&cilitate reference. 
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Greek. 



Mark 


Matthew 


Luke 


John 


i.i,a 


zi. 10 


vii, a; 




3 

4»5,6 


iii. 3 
iii. 4-6 


iU.3-6 


i. 23 


7,8 


iii. II 


iu. 16 


i. 15; 26,37; 30^ 31 ;iu. 38 


9, 10, II 


iii. 16, 17 


iii. 31, 32 


«• 33-34 



The passages quoted as parallels in the above are necessarily 
for the most part identical, both in the Greek and in the 
Syriac scheme. In the latter, in accordance with the principle 
which is followed throughout by the Syriac Harmonist, the 
];)arallels are dissected, and the portions variously manipulated ; 
but besides, passages are quoted (viz. John i. 6-8, Mat. iii. 13, 
John i. 29) of which no notice is taken in the Greek. It is 
strange that Mat. iii. 13 should be omitted in the Greek 
scheme, as it is required for a parallel to Mark i. 9. The cita- 
tion of John i. 29 is interesting as indicating the compiler's 
opinion on a point of harmony. For it may be supposed that 
the verse was quoted for that purpose, although, in using the 
term Harmony in connection with these parallels, we must 
bear in mind the just remark that * a very slight examination 
is suiRcient to show that the most ancient endeavour [in the 
direction of a Harmony] known as the Eusebian Canons, 
aims as much at showing verbal as historical agreement^.* 
This applies equally to the Greek and the Sjrriac schemes ^. 

^ The students Gospel Harmony, Slatter, London, 1878. The aoonrate 
compiler of this usefiil mannal may be supposed to mean, the most ancient 
Harmony which is extant in the complete and original form. Tatian's Dia- 
tessaron is only known to as at second-hand. The controversy about Theo- 
philus of Antioch and his writings arose subsequently to the publication of 
Canon Slatter's work. For Harmonies of various periods, see Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Gr, iv. 5. 20 ; Tisohendorf, Synop. Evang, Proleg. viii. seq. 

s An instructive example is the treatment of our Lord*s Discourse at Caper- 
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Syriao. 



Mark 


Matthew 


Luke 


John 


i. I having no parallel is treated as a Title and not indnded in the Sections. 


3 


zi. 10 


vii. a; 




3 


iH.3 


iU.4-6 


i33 


4 


iii. I, a 






5 


iH.5,6 


iii a last part, 3 


i. 6-8, iii. 33 


6 


iiL4 






7,8firBtpart 


iii. 1 1 first part 


iu. 16 


i. 15; a^» a;; 30, 31; iii. 28 


8 last part 


iii. 1 1 last part 


iii 16 


i.33 


9 


iii. 13 




i39 


10 


Hi. 16 


iii 21 


i.32 


II 


iii. 17 


iU. aa 


i.34 



The Peshitto possesses this great advantage over some 
other ancient writings, that the trae text depends in no 
respect whatever npon conjecture, but is fiiUy assured by the 
testimony of a large amount of diplomatic evidence of great 
antiquity. Such also is the case with the Syriac scheme of 
Sections and Canons. They are so intimately connected with 
the text which they serve that they may almost be regarded 
as a constituent part of it. 

The notation of Section and Canon in Syriac Evangelia 
is almost invariably a prima manu. The usual plan was to 
make each Section, however short, a separate paragraph, by 
setting in the first word far enough for the notation to stand 
upon the edge of the column of writing, and not outnde it. 



naum (John vi. 22 f.), which has clearly no historical parallel in the Sjnoptists, 
although some (as Tiachendorf, Synopns Evangelieay 187 1, p. 73) would har- 
monize rr. 66-71 with the conversation which preceded the Transfignration. 
And yet both the Greek and the Syriac scheme exhibit a number of compari- 
sons between passages in rr. 32-65 (not to speak of the concluding section of 
the chapter) and passages in the other three Grospels — e. g. v, 38 is compared 
with our Lord's words in Gethsemane. The earliest labourer in this depart- 
ment of Gospel critidsm, Tatian, produced an epitome of the Grospel history, 
if we may depend on Zahn's clever reproduction of the Diaiessaron, The 
Eusebian system holds an intermediate place between a Gospel history, and a 
collection of modem marginal references. The result of employing the Sections 
and Canons for the construction of a harmony may be seen in a sumptuous, but 
useless work, entitled, Harmonia Quat. Ecang. juxta Sect, Amw^. H Emseb. 
Can. Oxon. 1805. 
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An example may be taken from Lord Crawford's MS., our 
No. 3, at St. Mat. xxvi. 6 : — 

^ ^ ^> f^cco n&o -V^T 3^3 -^d when Jesna 

^f^ I 

r^lii^ o^ii*i was in Bethany 

«^^^SAi.:i coAuaia in the house of Simon 

But in the Nestorian codex, Add. Brit. Mus. 7157 (our No. 11), 
the text is not broken up, but the notation is inserted between 
the final and initial words of the Sections, in the midst of 
long paragraphs ; and while the Section is marked, as usual, 
with red, the Canon is indicated by a ^reen letter placed after, 
instead of under, the Section-number^. 

In ancient times they were well known in various parts of 
the Syrian Church, and are handed down to us by many 
witnesses, of whom we may select eleven, all written before 
the close of the eighth century, and one dating from the first 
half of the sixth. 

The MSS. are these:— 

1. Vatieanua (S. E. Assemani, Bibl. Vat. Cat. P. i, t. 2, p. 27 seq.; 

Adler, op, cit, pp. 3-10; Wichelhaus, Vera, Syr. Ant. 1850, 
p. 141). Written at Edessa, A. Gr. 859= a. d. 548. 
The careful collation of this valuable relic of antiquity, which 
Adler desired, has now been undertaken by Professors Quidi and 
Ugolini, through the liberality of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. It exhibits the notation of Sections with their Canons, and 
the Foot-harmony. The Epistle to Carpianus and the Tables were 
probably at one time prefixed, but at present the original writing 
only begins at Mat. i. 12. 

2. Tetraevangelium^ Florentinwn 1 (Plut. i, No. 56). 
Assemani's account of this MS. has already (p. 242) been referred 

to. It was written in the Monopbysite Monastery of St. John, in 
Beth Zagba (see Wichelhaus, p. 142 ; Adler, pp. 11-13) in the year 
897 = A. D. 586. As Adler doubted the genuineness of the epi- 
graph, which gives the date, the following in confirmation of its 

^ See facsimiles in Britith Muieum Catalogues, Forsliall and Roten, i8$8, 
W.Wright, 187a. 

• yO>\^o{»^ ((£ Soioeii Thes.Eeel. U. 1369) often oooon in the titlee 
of MSa of this class and age. 
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genuineness will be of interest. It is taken from a letter ft*om 
Dr. A. Ceriani to myself, March 10, T882, after an inspection of 
the MS. : — ' Essa k di prima mana, e precisamente come sogliono 
i Siri scrivere la data dei codici. Anch^ la scrittura del testo con- 
yiene alF ^ik assegnata nella sottoscrizione.' 

3. Tht Earl of Crawford^ 8 Tetraevangdium. 

A noble volume, of which, through his lordship's kindness, I 
have been able to make a thorough collation. The Sections and 
Canons, as well as the Foot-harmony, are in agreement with the 
same accessories in the Cod. Florentinus. The text of Mat. i. i 
b^^s on the second quire ; the first, which is now lost, doubtless 
contained the Tables and Epistle to Carpianus. 

The late lamented Dr. Wright^ after examining this MS., wrote to 
Lord Crawford as follows : — 'There is no date, and no mention of the 
person or place to whom or which it originally belonged. Of the age 
of the MS. there can, I think, be no doubt. I should call it a fine spe- 
cimen of Syriac EstrangSla writing of the sixth century of our era.' 

4. OxoniensU (Dawkins 3). 

Sections, Canons, Harmony, but wanting the Tables and Epistle. 
It is ascribed in the Bodleian Catalogue to the ninth century, but 
I understand that Dr. Wright was inclined to give it a very early 
date. Richard Jones, who collated it carefully at the beginning of 
this century {Teoct, S,S, Evang. Ver. Simplicia c. d/aobua MSS, in 
Bodl. repasitU eoUatus, etc.), thought it was of nearly the same age 
as the Cod. Vat. described above. This is improbable. It is a 
carelessly written MS. in comparison with others of its class. 

5. Londinemis (Mus. Brit. Add. 14,455). 
Four Gospels. Sect., Can., Harm. 

Apparently of the same era as Lord Crawford's codex. 

6. Add. 14,449. 

Four Gospels. Sect, Can., Harm. Sixth or seventh century. 

7. Add. 14,458. 
Similar to last-named. 

8. Add. 14,445. 

Sixth or seventh century. Contains St. Matthew and parts of 
SS. Mark and Luke, with Sec., Can., Harm, in St. Matthew only. 

9. Add. 14,450- 

Seventh century. Besides the Sections and Canons it once had the 
Tables, similar to those of the Florentine codex, but less ornamented. 
The Tables of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Canons are still extant. 
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10. Add, 17,114. 

Four Gbspels, but with many lacunae, in a Nestorian hancP, of 
seventh or perhaps sixth century. Sections and Canons in St» 
Matthew only, but no Harmony. 

For the last six MSS. see Cat. Syr. MSS. in Brit. Mus. P. i, 
W. Wright, 1870. 

11. Add. 7157 {Cat. MSS. Orient. Mua. Brit. P. i, Forshall and 

Eosen, 1838, W. Wright, op. cit. Appendix A, p. 1203)^ 
Written in A.Gr. io79=a. d. 768, at Beth Euka, a Nestorian 
monastery (v. Assem. Bib. Orient, iii. i. 308, 454) near the Lycus, 
in Adiabene. Its peculiar method of notation of Sections and 
Canons has been already mentioned. But though written under 
different influences, their numbers and the arrangement of the 
Foot-harmony agree with the same accessories of the other codices* 

It is interesting to compare the weight of testimony which 

we have now adduced with the evidence in support of the 

Greek scheme. Of the codices anterior to the year a. d. Scx), 

which exhibit the Greek Sections and Canons, some are only 

fragments; in some the numerals indicating the Canons of 

the Sections are not now legible, if they were ever expressed ; 

sometimes (e. g. in the important cod. L, Beff. Par. 62) the 

Sections and Canons are so placed as to suggest that the scribe 

was not familiar with the use of them ; again, in the Cod. 

Basileensis, E, they are deemed by some critics to have been 

inserted by a later hand. Thus the evidence for the Greek 

scheme, while amply sufficient for practical purposes, is not 

so clear and accurate as that for the Syriac scheme, and is not 

so abundant. Our observation illustrates what is well known 

^ For the different styles of Syriac writing, see Assemani, Bib, Orietit. iii. 
ii. 377 geq.y tlie Plates in the BritUh Museum and Bodleian CtU^ilogues, J. P. 
N. Land's Anecdota Syriacay and W. Wright in Preface to B. M. Syr, MSS. 
Cat. pp. xxiz-xxxii. As early as the close of the sixth century (if not earlier) 
a divergence of writing had arisen between Eastern and Western Syri«ns. 
A MS. {Add, 14^60) written among the Nestorians in the neighbourhood of 
Naarda, in Babylonia, A.D. 600, already exhibits that type of writing which de- 
veloped such distinct characteristics in the following centuries. With this 
style, the hand of our No. 10 has many affinities : it has also Nestorian vowel- 
marks, though these are not pr. m., and altogether may be considered as belong- 
ing to the same class as 7157 (--No. 11) which tells its own story. For 
Nestorian MSS. see Wichelhaus, op, eit, lib. iii. c. iv ; Adler, pp. 19-39. For 
the computation of dates see Nicolas* Chronology, p. lo. 
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to the very few scholars who have devoted their time to the 
careful collation of Syi-iac documents. They were inscribed 
with almost mechanical precision, and (speaking of the H0I7 
Scriptures) so many accurate copies of very ancient date have 
survived, that certainty is secured, and conjecture has no place ; 
because the occasional itacism, or other lapmis calami^ can al- 
most invai-iably be corrected by diplomatic evidence. 

The late Dean Burgon {op. ciL) raised the question, but 
left it to others to decide, whether Eusebius may not himself 
have published the more numerous Sections, now extant only 
in the Syriac ^, Bishop Lightfoot ^ justly objects that there 
are no grounds for such a conclusion, and Dean Burgon once 
informed the writer that subsequent study had long since 
brought him to the same opinion. That Eusebius should 
have put forth a simpler, and a more elaborate, system of 
parallels, is most improbable. That the Syriac form is based 
upon the Greek scheme no one can doubt after an examina- 
tion of even the one example only which we have set out 
in exteMo above. The more perfect and complete Syriac 
scheme is clearly a development of the Greek. 

And this reasonable conclusion is confirmed by the ar- 
rangement of the Tetraevan. Floreni. I. The scribe first 
gives a version (in some respects rather a paraphrase) of the 
Epistle of Eusebius to Carpianus : then follow the Ten Tables 
of Canons, identical with the Greek (the numbering of the 
Sections, of course, being changed) except that in Canon VIII 
the order is Mark, Luke, instead of Aovxa;, Mapfcos : then the 
Four Gospels, divided into Sections on the Syriac plan. There 
is no indication that the Greek Sections were diflTerent, nor a hint 
that the convenient arrangement of the Harmony at the foot of 
the page was a Syriac improvement. The reader is left to sup- 
pose that these accessories of the Peshitto text were obtained 
&om Eusebius : he is not informed to what extent the Sjrriac 
critics have improved upon the work of the Greek historian. 

^ The dftte of the Ep. a<2 Carp, is not known, but about A. D. 330 £uiebiu« 
was multiplying copies of the Scriptures : see Vit, Conal, iv. 36, 37. 
' Art. 'Easebius' in Dictionary of Christian Biography^ 
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We cannot addnce the same amount of evidence for the 
EpuUe and the Tables which we have for the Sections and 
Canons. Many ancient codices which contain the latter ac- 
cessories are destitute of the former because they are now 
mutilated at the beginning : in their perfect state they pro- 
bably exhibited the same matter which is happily still 
extant in the Florentine codex. Of the manuscripts described 
above (pp. 250-252), the Epistle and Tables are prefixed in 
No. 2 and are complete ; in No. 9, four of the Tables only are 
still extant, and not the Epistle. 

We have besides : — 

1. Cod, Mus, Brit Additionalis 17,213. 

Probably a fragment of a copy of the Gospels. Contains the 
latter half of the Epistle : also Canons i and 2, much mutilated. 
Sixth century. 

2. Cod, Add. 17,224. 

Paper leaf of thirteenth century, containing about as much d 
the Epistle as the last-named MS. It also is a fragment of a copy 
of the Gospels. 

3. Cod. Farisiensis. 

Numbered 33 in the Catalogue des MSS. Syr. de la Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, Partly sixth, partly twelfth century. The older con- 
taining the greater part of the Epistle, with the Tables of Canons. 

4. Tetra&oaaigelium Florentinum IF. 

Catalogued as Plut. i, cod. 5S, and, according to Adler (Fer*. 

Syr.)y written before the ninth century. It exhibits a copy of the 

Epistle, apparently identical with that in the more famous Cod. 
Flor. already described \ 

The following is the text of the form in which the Epistle 
of Eusebius to Carpianus was know^ to the early Syrian 
Church. It is here printed for the first time, with a literal 
Latin translation ^. 

^ For information about the last two MSS. I am indebted to the oonrteiy of 
M. Samuel Berger, and of Dr. Bmto l\)loni. 

' The Greek Epistle was published by Robert Stephens (ed. 1550), and 
reproduced by MiU ; alio, with varr. Udt. in Tischendorft Tttt Or, (Proleg.), 
1884. The text seems corrupt. 
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•UdOl ]f^pO «apfia Itfrfii^ ^i>Y^\il,y aAi/ JfUftft *• «#oio;nA«» )V>^L 

^^y^oi ^^.^ •t^f f t^ o^ ^o»l«ii»f 1^:100^ ^ )i^m\^>6ty 

^ ^ t^%^ *.^oaAj^(t U*i>^ ^ 1^/ •ht'^ o^Nib. ^o»df 
c hS^V ^r *«lLi/ ^/ U^A, yui^ ^/ •^o*:^? )b^^6*d l^mS^Po/ lo 
'•ifio^oA )Lji«*)bdo Jt^NVi ^ ^"^mt v**^/ ^H^? ]4^^ o'oit ooi 

«ADGLO;dO «#tjbD .*)^frfiik^ OaO^^O o\\^ )i^m\^>o/ yOOMfc^V^ff 

♦ ^AmO* |j»GL^ 15 

♦ Jlao^ 

♦ «ADCU»;jo «#]^ .'Jtfiik^ cix^\ifc> ooL ^9l^ ia^/ *)b^Arf «ay» 

♦ ^AmO^ «#tJbD .'Itt^^ OdO^^ OoL ^iLt \A*f \\:^Aa^^ yOLA 

♦ UCL^ *ADCU»UO •*)?t'^ OdOl^kAr OoL ^ifLt |a«/ *.|LuDLt yOLA 25 

♦ ^Q« Uq^ •*)?t*»^ oao^ ooL ^iflt ia^/ 'L^^Lt yOLA 

.-j^mN^foit ypOMV.^^)^/ ^ ^ ^t Ul^I *J4-Att^r yQ.U» 
«ADCU»;JO «#V^aO /oUa? «»0|OfQrf»^^ OOI jp^ ^^ ^%:^ J^ifidUMA 

omI^/ J^^A^ ^t yOotV^A^^L .imiiatbt l^^** ^V^oi ooi hot 3^ 
I^U ^»w*nr> UaJUD •.j^mN^oit yOOMk-ii^Ai/ ^ t«* f^^ *'U^ 

OOI *»OlCIY>|fl\ )t/ ,J0 /)K^1*0 ^$Lo t«* ^ l^UkSO f^ •*)f-fl^ 
^ ^^A^O .iLdV-dt f»>ft\flaN jlOfW j^ft^\^»o/ 0|\ft"» *.|l1aAJD 

ooio ^uttii^fci ftt v5^-i-Of Ijaa^oI «»oioLq^L 1^/ *.ti oi^ ^ f^ 
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UdOl Jl^^Lt yOLlAd jb^L yio .^fL^ yOlild? ^f^^*/ v''* v!^ 

Ui? tSktti *.hf^l^ o^Nib. ^o»df ;yOoM!^^? lU^ot ^01 <d? ^fLo 

i^m>\^>ott yOOftO^f ^^i^^M *.GCAAttL/ laJbo ^^.001 ^«^oi 

^ The text is mainly that of the Tetraev. Flor. I of A. D. 586. P. £. Puaey 
had transcribed a part : an entire copy has been sapplled by Dr. Teioni, to 
whom, aB well as to other scholars, who haye helped me in many ways, I here 
express my thanks. The variations exhibited by our other aathoritiee, and in 
some cases received, are trivial, and hardly worth mentioning here. I have 
ventured to make one emendation. The Florentine MSS. both read (1. 9), 
^%^ for ^^Jk/, And our other authorities are unfortunately all mutilated 
at the commencement of the Epistle. No doubt, from the concurrence of three 
f *s, one has &llen out. The later Florentine codex may very likely be a copy 
of the earlier one, or of the prototype of both. The mechanical method of tha 
Syriac professional scribe, although it has tended to preserve the text with 
something of the accuracy of printing, yet sometimes favoured ^e transmission 
of errors, for not all copies were subjected to the careful revision which some 
received. If instead of ^^Xf intulitt we retain ^^^X, we must render — 
' multa, ut videtur, industria et amore laboris multo hoc [opus] ingressus est 
et Evangelium,' etc. ; but the Syriac context does not naturally express the 
instrumental ablative, nor doea this rendering suit the Greek. 
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Epistola quam scRiPsrr Eusebius ad Cahpiakum d£ 

EXPLICATIONB CaNONUM QUOS PECIT. 

Eusebius Carpiano fratri et dilecto meo in Domino nostro, 
Salutem ! 

Ammonius Alexandrinus, multam, ut videtur, industriam, et 
amorem laboris multum huic [operi] intulit, et Evangelium Diates- 
saron nobis reliquit. Operam enim impendit multam in Evange- 
lium Mattai ; et sectionum, quae restabant, Evangelistarum trium 
sociorum ejus eas comparavit, quae sibi concordant, secuit, ad 
hunc modum collocavit ^ : ita ut fiat ut necessario perdatur nexus 5 
ordinatorum verborum Evangelistarum ex composita eorum [verbo- 
rum] lectione per id ipsum quod fecit. Itaque, ut conservetur corpus 
totum completum plene, necnon ordo verborum Evangelistarum 
quattuor, et ut tu cognoscas loca verborum Illorum, vbicunque 
sibi concordaverint, en tibi sunt numeri inscripti, super Evangelistas 10 
singulos, in locis idoneb : ut amicus veritatis fateor, nos a labore 
viri illius, quem supra diximus, occasionem nactos esse; et alia 
ratione decern Ganones tibi designavi, qui infra inscribuntur. 

Canon primus: hoc continentur numeri [locorum] ubi multa 
conjuncte quattuor Evangelistae dixerunt, et sibi concordaverunt, 
Mattai, Marcus, Lucas, Jucbanan. 15 

Canon secundus : ubi tres sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Marcus, 
Lucas. 

Canon tertius : ubi item tres sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Lucas, 
Jucbanan. 

Canon quartus : ubi item tres sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Mar- ao 
cus, Jucbanan. 

Canon quintus : ubi duo sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Lucas. 

Canon sextus : ubi item duo sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, Marcus. 

Canon septimus: ubi item duo sibi concordaverunt, Mattai, 
Jucbanan. 

Canon octavus: ubi duo item sibi concordaverunt, Marcus, Lucas. 25 

Canon nonus: ubi duo item sibi concordaverunt, Lucas, Jucbanan. 

Canon decimus : ubi unusquisque ex Evangelistis quattuor sin- 
gulatim, de rebus divends, ipse solus scripsit, Mattai, Marcus, 
Lucas, Jucbanan. 

Ita se habet res Canonum ; eorum autem clara expositio baec 33 
est: — In unoquoque e quattuor Evangelistis numerorum ordo 
ponitur; ab uno incipit, et duobus, et tribus; et usque procedit 

' Yd, hoe modo colloeavU, ita icl Jiat Codex autem interpongit ut lapra, 

|j£u/ .JLidOl .... 

VOL. n. 8 
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ipse numerus, per totum Evangelium, ad finem libri. Et unicui- 
que e numeris subest signmn Canonis, minio depictum : et hoc 

35 indicat apud quern e decern Canonibus sit hie numerua ; et ita 
quidem, quasi dicat aliquis, [i. e. exempli gratia] si designetur unus, 
liqueat apud Canonem primum esse ; et si duo, apud Canonem se- 
cundum ; et si tres, apud Canonem tertium : ad bunc modum usque 
[exitum] decem Canonum. 

Si igitur evolvas unum e quattuor Evangelistis, et tibi siimas 

^o prima [capituli] verba, undecunque placeat ; ut cognoscas quis ex 
Evangelistis eadem verba dixerit, utrum quattuor, an tres, an duo ; 
atque ut cognoscas loca verborum Llorum, in quibus sibi concorda- 
verint : sume numerum Canonis minio depictum quem ante te babes, 

45 ad signum [capituli] quod sumpsisti ; et recurrens ad numeros qui 
in principio libri jacent, intra columnas parvas, eundem quaere 
in eo Canone quem signum minio depictum tibi ostendit, et inveni 
numeros inscriptos [quibus significatur] quis aut quam multi ex 
Evangelistis dixerint de eo [loco] cujus signum babes: deinde 
statim disces qui sint numeri principii [capituli] quod quaeris, ex 
eis numeris qui intra librum ipsum inscripti sunt, in margine 
foliorum. Et quum enumerationi versuiim cum Canonibus eorum 

50 institeris, invenies Evangelistas illos quattuor, in verbis suis sibi 
concordantes, Mattai, Marcus, Lucas, Juchanan. 

Itaque hi numeri apponuntur ne verba Evangelistarum quattuor 
abscindantur a verbis sequentibus, nee perdatur nexus ordinis eorum ; 
tantum ut numeri mutentur, alius in alium, quibus indicetur Evan- 

55 gelistas sibi concordare, et perstet lectio ordinata verborum quattuor 
Illorum integra, qui sunt Mattai, Marcum, Lucam, Juchanan. 
Explicit Epistola Eusebii de explicatione Canonum. 

The earlier part of this Syriac version of Eusebius' Epistle 
is a fair rendering of the original, but the latter part has 
become a paraphrase in the attempt to make the somewhat 
obscure Greek intelligible. Two places should be noticed. 
The Greek corresponding to 11. 11, la is: — rovs oUclovs 
^KioTov evayyfXioToC roirouy, ^1; 0I9 Karh r&v avT&v 'qvixOria'av 
4>tXaXi7da)9 €lTT€iv. The translator has punctuated afber fivix- 
Ofia-aVy and joined <l>iXakrj6ai9 etTrcti^ to what follows — . . . 
Evangelistas singulos, in locis idoneis: ut amicus veritatis 
fateor nos a labore illius . . . . — ^Again, and more worthy of 
remark, i^pfia; is represented by )Ki\\ , — . . . noe occanonem 
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nactoB esse — and the meaning intended is, that Ensebins 
worked out his scheme in consequence of what Ammonius 
had attempted. This agrees with the rendering 'hint* in 
L^t Twelve Verse^y p. 127^. 

Fabricius, writing of the Eusebian Sections and Canons ^, 
did not overstate the case when he remarked, ' frequens illo- 
rum usus fuit in Ecclesiis Orientis pariter et Occidentis, ut 
ex Codd. MSS. Bib. in variis versionibus notarunt viri docti.' 
Although now superseded bj the modern marginal references 
(which are but a further development and much wider ex- 
tension of the same principle), thej were considered in former 
ages important accessories of the text ^. We have spoken of 
the use made of them by the Copts, and in the Gothic 
Version. Thej were derived to the Ethiopic apparently from 
an Arabic source — of course in the Greek form* The 
Armenian Evangelia for the most part exhibit them. They 
are found in Latin MSS., in a minority of those of the earlier 
type ^, and in a majority of those of Jerome's revision. To 
some of the latter a version of the Epistle to Carpianus is 
prefixed, which is also paraphrased by Jerome in his Epistoia 
ad Damasum *. 

The case of the Philoxenian, and its Charclean revision, is 
more immediately connected with our main subject. Of the 
two Codices Ridleianiy in the Library of New College, which 

' For Eusebiiis, and his relation to the work of Ammonius, see Biill's 
Prolegomena (ss. 658-666, 738-744, ed. Kiister, 1723). Other authorities are 
died bj lioyd, Nov, Tmtt Gr, (ed. 1883, P- zi)> 

* Bibliotkeca Graeca, t. 4. 15. He gives a version of the Epistle, which 
Migne {PairoL Gr.) has reproduced. See also Wordsworth*s N. T. i. 6. 

* Taking some fifty Syriac Evangelia, described in JBrit. Mw. Syr, Cat, p. i, 
as a sample of works of this class, we find that Peshitto MSS. were usually fur- 
nished with these accessories during the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 
Charclean MSS. exhibit them at a much later period (e.g. the Paris MS., 
written in the Edessene Monastery of Beth Achsenaja, A.D. laia), but not, 
I think, those of the Peshitto text. 

* Caialosnt* Codd. Orient, Mut. Brit, P. iii, ed. A. DiUmann, 1847. 

* Cod. Rhedig. (/), seventh century, has a Foot-Harmony according to 
C. R. Gregory in Ti$ch. TeH, Gr. Proleg. p. 144. 

* See Bishop Wordsworth's N,T,\, 3 : for details in regard to the Armenian 
MSS. I am indebted to Professor Maigoliouth. 

8 2 
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were used for the editio princeps of the Versio Syriaca Phi- 
loxeniana [Oxford, 1778], the older (parchment) MS. does not 
contain any of these accessories, except that the text is 
divided by red stars into Sections, which seem to correspond 
to the (Greek) Ammonian. The later (paper) codex, which 
was ascribed by Lee^ to the ninth century, gives the 
Greek scheme, and, besides, a version of Eusebius' Epistle, 
adapted to the archetype in the same way as the text of the 
Gospels has been accommodated to the Greek ^. On the other 
hand, a Vatican MS. of uncertain date, but certainly ancient 
(Vat. 268, formerly Assem. 1 1 — not 9, as Adler), perhaps marks 
the custom of the transition period, before the Greek system 
was wholly adopted in the Grecized Charelean. Its Sections 
are on the Syriac plan, and are compared with those of the 
great Florentine codex by S. E. Assemani'. Another Floren- 
tine MS. of the year 757 exhibits what is apparently a mixed 
system, the numbers being Mat. 360, Mark 240, Luke 348, 
John 23a. In the judgment of Adler *, but not of Bernstein ^ 
this MS. is a copy of the Ante-Charclean text. 

' See hii note in the Tolume itaelf ; but in Ooxe*i Catalogue it ii Mcribed 
to the eleventh century. I agree with Professor Margolioutb that the latter 
is the more probable date. 

' The Epistle begins thus :— 
U»??'^/ |1»U^ )lo^*ftM fd '.IL^^idadOf^/ 001 ^ »»cuiqm/ 

The last paragraph is : — 

yOioi J ^mA^y to/ UhM,} yoioi? U^xm"^:^ \^J y\o ^} ^ 

These passages will suffice for proof of the above statement. 

* Ap. White, Vers. 5yr. PhUox. Tom. ii. p. 64a. Assemani was misled bj 
the epigraph at the end of St. John, which alludes to the history of this Ver- 
sion, and thought this codex itself was written by Thomas of Charkel. See 
Adier, op, eit. p. 63 (he gives a facsimile in his Tab. vi) ; Bernstein, ffeiL 
Evang, des Johannes^ 1853, Krit. Anmerk. p. 2, According to Adler (whom 
Tischendorf quotes, if. T., St. Luke, p. 738, ed. 1869), the numbers are Mai. 426, 
Mark aoo, Luke 402, John 232. Mark 200 is probably a slip for 290. If Jokn 
232 be correct, the Greek Sections have been introduced into the last Gospel. 

* Op, eit, p. 55. » Op, cU, p. 2. 
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The variations in the notation of Sections and Canons in 
the above-named MSS. are in marked contrast with the 
consistency of those of the Peshitto. From the testimony 
of the latter we infer that the Syrian system was nniversaUy^ 
and alone, received, wherever the Peshitto Version was in use, 
at least as early as the sixth centary. Earlier diplomatic 
evidence is lacking : the very few MSS.^ of the Holy Gospels 
which can be assigned with any probability to the preceding 
century, are not famished with these divisions. Others, how- 
ever, which have perished, might have exhibited them. And 
indirect evidence can be adduced. 

For it is known that many of the works of Eusebius were 
translat<ed into Syriac at a very early period. There is a 
version of his 'Ecclesiastical History' in a MS. dated 462 
of onr era, and now preserved in the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg. In the British Museum, we find in the 
Cod, Add. 12,150 ^ among other translations from Greek 
authors, Eusebius' TAeopAania, History of the Palestinian 
MartyrSy and Panegyric on the Martyrs, This MS. is dated, 
according to our era, 411 or 412 ; but we must go back still 
earlier for the date of the first appearance of these writings 
of Eusebius in their Syriac dress. The codex is a Collection 
of Treatises; it is not an autograph Translation of Etisebitis; 
in fact, the text afibrds in itself evidence of having passed 
through the hands of successive scribes \ It is reasonable to 
suppose that the works of Eusebius were in part, if not in 
whole, translated into Syriac within the lifetime of the 
author^; and for the place of such translations we turn, of 

» Such as Cod. Add. Mu$. BrU, 14,459 i^- ^^^^ Btblica, 1885, No. VIII), 
Add. 17,117, 'fifth, or beginning of nxth century;* Add. 14,453 and 14,470, 
* fifth or lizth century ; ' Catalogue JBritith Mu$eum. 

* Cat. Syr. MSS. in BrU. Mm. it p. 631. Cureton, Fwtal Ltttert of 
Athanasiu$, p. xvf. 

* See Lightfoot, op. eit. ; Wright, art ' Syriac Literature * in Encyclopaedia 
BHtannica, 9th ed.— 'opus pleniasimnm, 1237 notae maiiginales,* Nestle, 
Syr. Or. 

* See (in xeferenoe to the EeelesiaiUeal Hittory) A. Merx, AUi del iv Congr. 
intern, degli Orientalitti. 
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course, to Edessa, and its famous school. In that city was 
written the Cod. Add. 12,150, and here, besides the great 
original writers, like Ephrem, flourished such students as 
Maanes, the translator of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Proba, 
the Nestorian translator of Aristotle ^. One of the Bishops 
of this eminent Syrian See, Rabula, who died in 435, cor- 
responded with Cyril of Alexandria ', and received from him 
copies of his works for translation and publication at Edessa ^. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that Eusebius also had a 
friend ^ to undertake a similar oflice for him in the city, which, 
a century before Rabula's time, had already become a chief 
centre of Syriac culture and biblical study. We conclude 
then that the critical work of Eusebius upon the Tetra- 
evangelium was quickly known among the Doctors of the 
School of Edessa. And it is reasonable to suppose that their 
expansion of Eusebius' scheme was published before the dis- 
solution of the school under the Emperor 2ieno, towards the 
close of the fifth century; for we have already seen that 
diplomatic evidence shows that the Peshitto text was circu- 
lated in copies furnished with the Sections and Canons early 
in the sixth century, if not in the fifth. 

It is also significant that the majority of the oldest codices 
which exhibit the Sections and Canons are of Western, or 
Monophysite origin ^. That they are also found in some later 
Nestorian MSS. may perhaps indicate that these accessories 
were the common property of the Syrian Church, before the 

^ See Wright, op. cit, ; Etheridge*s SY/ian Churdkee, 
> Overbeck, Opera Selecia (Ephraemi alionimque), 1865. 
' In a seventh century Brit Mus. MS. {Add, 14,557, fol. 97) we find, amongst 
other translations of Greek writings, the Treatise De Recta Fide, t. ix. ool. 1133 
in Patrol. 6r. Ixxvi, with the following inscription : — ' The Tract on the Ha- 
manity of our Lord, which Cyrfl, Bishop of Alexandria, addressed to the 
Emperor Theodosias, and sent a copy thereof to the holy Rabula, Bishop of 
Edessa, and he translated it ftxim Greek into Aramaean,* i. e. the Edeaeno 
dialect, cf. Thee. Syr. col. 389. 

* Eusebius seems to haye Imown Syriac : certainly be had access to Edessene 
writers.— ir<«*. Eccl. i. 13. 

* Our eleven codices (pp. 250-253) are a fSur specimen of the different Collec- 
tions. Only one, No. 11, is certainly of Nestorian origin. No. 10 I should 
class with it, but its notation of Sections, etc., is incomplete. 
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rupture of the fifth century, and the establishment of the 
Nestorian School at Nisibis^. But, on the other hand, it 
is certain that these rival bodies were not unwilling to borrow, 
and to imitate each other's critical methods \ But on either 
supposition, it is clear that the exegetical studies necessary 
for the elaboration of the Syrian harmonizing system, must 
have been pursued at a very early period among the Syriac- 
speaking Christians. Their diligence in comparing the ipMU- 
iima verba of the Tetraevangelium (for their scheme demanded 
an independent compilation, although on a borrowed ^ design) 
is, perhaps, in &vourable contrast with those other character- 
istics by which the rival sects of Eastern Christendom are 
more commonly known. 

The subject investigated, while in itself possibly of minor 
importance, has suggested notices and considerations which, 
it is believed, are here brought together for the first time. 
But besides such points of antiquarian interest, the Syriac 
system of Sections and Canons has an absolute critical value, 
(I) as a witness to the integrity and antiquity of the Peshitto 
text ; and (II) as showing the estimate in which that text 

1 For this city, see Tke$a«rus Syr. (R, Payne Smith), ool. 2440. An aoooont 
of the ' Sjrormn whol* in Niribi * was given by Jnnilins Afrioanns in the sixth 
century— qaoted in Westoott's Canon of the N. T,, Ap. D, p. 506. 

' The 1^1 {9eetione$ majores) of which th«re art in Mat. 2a, in Mark 13, in 
Luke 33, in John ao, are found a prima manu in the Nestorian oodioes, Add, 
14,460 (A. D. 600), 14,448 (apparently A.D. 699-700); they were added by later 
possessors to the Jacobite codices, A dd, 1 4^470, 17,117, and several othert. I do 
not think they are expressed p. m, in early MSS. of this dass. Probably they 
were adopted from another school. Both amongst the Eastern and the Western 
Syrians critical studies were pursued, resembling those of the Jewish Mas- 
soretes. Wiseman {Horae Syriaeae) describee a MS. embodying such eriticisma, 
which is dated A. Or. 1291 - A.D. 980. This has sometimes been called, but 
inappropriately, < the Karkaphenaian Vernon,* The Nestorian Massoretic MS. 
{Add. 12,138) is dated A.D. 899. See the Brii. Mm. 8yr. Cat., and yarious 
Tracts by the Abb^ Martin. 

* The Divisions known as WrXoc were bonrowed by the Syriao scribes, but 
rearranged, so that each first WrXor begins with the commencement of the 
Grospel ; an improvement on the Greek plan (Mill, ed. Kflster, ss. 354-3^)* 
See a good account of these and other divisions in Syriac liSS. in the American 
Journal of the Soe, of Bib. Lit and JSjcegeti*, paper by J.H.Hall, voL June- 
Dec., 1882. In our No. 11 (p. 252) the |^^& (J^Mtm) are marked. 
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was held in the Schools and Monasteries of Syria at a very 
remote period. 

I. In illustration of the former remark, we may consider 
the witness of the system in the following important places : 

1. St. Mat. xxviii. 9-end is in the Greek one Section (355), 
in the tenth Canon : in the Syriac system it is resolved into five 
Sections, of which the words that follow v, 18 of the Greek, |ja«{o 
yOLA^ \a\ S^a^^ hi ^l «*d/ w^^t {and as my Father sent me, 
I also send you), form a separate Section in the Syriac, in the 
seventh Canon. The parallel Section is, as might he expected, the 
latter clause of St. John xx. 21. We have here evidence that this 
remarkahle addition, which is found in every Peshitto MS., was 
known to Syriac critics at a period anterior to the dates of our 
earliest copies. 

2. St. Mark xvi (of which Tischendorf says^, * nee Anmionii 
sectionihus nee Eusehii canonihus agnoscuntur ultimi versus') 
affords, from w, 9-20 inclusive, nine Sections in the Syriac system, 
some of which are quoted in the harmonies appended to the other 
three Evangelists. There can he no douht whatever that these 
verses formed an integral part of the Peshitto from the earliest 
times. It will he rememhered also that they are found in the 
Curetonian which, for other purposes, is of great authority with 
those who dispute the genuineness of this passage. 

3. St. Luke xxii. 17, 18. These verses are omitted in Widman- 
stadt, the passage heing one of those to which the editor calls 
attention, as exhibiting a remarkable variation between the Greek 
and the Syriac. Syriac, to correspond to tlie Greek, has been in- 
troduced into later printed books, and strange to say, is given by 
Schaaf without remark, although he was so industrious in collecting 
variants. Had the passage been recognised by the Syriac scribes 
of the fifth century, it would certainly have obtained a place in 
Canon 10, as a Section peculiar to St. Luke. But it is unknown 
to the arrangement of Sections, and has no place in Peshitto MSS. 

4. But while the witness of the Sections is valuable, because un- 
impeachable, where the text is broken into short portions, it will 
fail us sometimes as a test of the integrity of the text, on account 
of the great length of many Sections, where the matter is peculiar 

' Nor, Tett, Or, in loc. This ii oontroTerted by Bargon (op. eit, Ap. G) to 
whom C. B. Gregory {Prolegomena in N, T. Tiechen,, 1884, p. 153) attempts 
to make acme reply. 
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to one Gospel. Tlius, as to the disputed passages, St. John y. 
3, 4, vii. 53-viii. II, we learn notliing from the Harmony, because 
each forms part of a longer capitulum in Canon 10^. 

II. And in reference to the second consideration already 
indicated, it will be remembered that the authors of the 
Syrian system of Sections and Canons were associated with 
those who were familiar with Greek writings, and must have 
been acquainted with good codices of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. They could not have failed to observe that between 
their vernacular Bible, and various codices of the Greek text, 
there were not inconsiderable differences. The desire for a 
more accurate representation of the original induced Phil- 
oxenus and Thomas at a later period to attempt a revision 
of the Syriac^. But we have seen that, so &r from revision, 
those who borrowed Eusebius' Sections and Canons deliberately 
devoted their energies to the work of dissecting and harmon- 
izing the ancient Syriac text^ In such an expenditure of 
labour upon the Peshitto, they may have been ill-advised : 
ignorant of the means of improving their Bible they cannot 
have been. They lived in intercourse * with those to whom 
the Greek of the New Testament was still the mother-tongue. 
In the hands of their Greek friends and teachers were copies 
of the New Testament, of which some must certainly have 
been older than any which have survived to our days. If 

' In Greek and Latin Evangelia miiny ^oariat leetioneM are to be traced to the 
HarmoniBts (see Scrivener, Introdudionf and ed.,p.i2 ; 'hlilltProlegamenat 742), 
bat Syriac copies have not been affected by this cause to the same extent. 

* This is implied in the colophons of Chardean MSS., quoted in Adler and 
White (ppp. citt.)j and the similar note found in the Cod, Angelieus (Adler, 
p. 59), which MS., though of uncertain age, was believed by Bernstein to 
exhibit the Pre Charolean, or true Philoxenian text. See his HeUi^ Scan, 
dss Joh, p. 3, and De ChaMen, N, T. translat., 1837. 

* The absence of the Sections and Canons firom Cureton's BiS. {Add, 14,451) 
is nut evidence for the relatively greater antiquity of the Curetonian Version, 
because these accessories are also absent from the coeval Peshitto MS., 
Add, 14,459. The same is true of another, perhaps as old, Cod, Add, 14,470. 
The only inference frt>m these facts is a slight presumption against the intro- 
duction of the Sectional system before the sixth century. 

* Rabula preached at Constantinople : part of the Sermon is in the Cod, 
Add, 14,653, and is given by Overbeck, op. eit. 
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those codices exhibited a text of the ' Antiochian, or Graeco- 
Syrian * type ^, and therefore in agreement with the Peshitto 
text for the most part, though with important differences', 
then can that type of text claim the authority of a great 
antiquity. But if the students of the Peshitto found on the 
contrary that the oldest and best MSS. of their Greek 
brethren represented rather what have survived to us as the 
' Apostolic Readings of the Pre-Syrian text/ yet they clung 
to their own Bible ; they attempted no alteration of the text ; 
and they deliberately assigned to it the very highest value as 
the record of the deeds and words of the Lord '. It may be 
said that they were blinded by prejudice, even to the extent 
of regarding their Peshitto as inspired^. This is hard to 
believe of men of the character and learning of the best 
Syriac writers and teachers of the sixth and preceding 
centuries. And it is certain, though seldom admitted, that 
they had access to information about the antiquity and 
authority of the Syriac Versions, to which we cannot at 
present refer. For we view through long lapse of ages events 
irom which those men were not far removed in time. Fresh 
discoveries, and better knowledge of what is already available, 
are demanded before we can, with reason, set aside their 
judgment. 

^ See Bargon, The Revision Revited, Art. iiL 257 seq., for an aooonnt of the 
supposed origin and history of the Pre-Syrian and Antiochian texts. 

' Such as those we have noticed above : see also Syru$ Interpret e./bnte N, 
T. Gr. (i.e. the Textus Receptus) coUatw^ J. 6. Reusch, 174a. Hie Canon 
of the Peshitto differed from that of Antioch, and in the opinion of some was 
still more limited at an earlier period. Westoott, op. eU, i. iiL aai ; Zahn, 
Forschungen (Tatian's Diatessaron), 91,9), sad Gefchichle dee NeuteetammU- 
lichen Kanone, i. 369; Bert, Apkrahate dee Pereiechen Weieen HomUien s 
Phillips, Doctrine of Addai, p. 46. 

' On the importance of the Peshitto in this respect, and on the great oritioal 
value of ancient versions of authors, see the opinion of the learned Dr. S. C. Bialan 
in St. John tranttlatedfrom the eleven oldest VereUnUf i86a, p. vii. 

* A similar opinion has been held by some modem Syrian Christians, aocofd- 
ing to Buchanan, Christian Beeearchee (loth ed., p. 114 and n.), and anthori- 
ties quoted in A Tranelation of the Peehito-Syriae of Hebrews, etc., Norton, 
1889. Proof need not here be given that even in St Matthew the Peshitto is 
a translaiion. On the language nsed by our Lord, see Dr. Neubauer*B im- 
portant essay, No. Ill, in the former volume of Stitdia Bihliea, 
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APPENDIX I. 

As regards the F&wr Gospeh, Widinanstadt states that they 
were printed from ttjno MSS., which in the Preface he calls ' vetus- 
tissima/ and in the Colophon 'singularis fidei exemplaria.' The 
Pavline Ejndles, Acts, and Catholic Ejnstles he treats as a second 
part of the work, and prefixes a different Dedication. Of MS. 
authority for this part he says nothing beyond the following, 
appended to the title of the Th)^ EpisUes:—' Reliquae S.S.S. Petri, 
Johannis, et Judae Epistolae una cum Apocalypsi, etsi extent apud 
Syros, tamen in exeraplaribus quae sequuti sumus, defuerunt.' 

From statements in the Dedication prefixed to the Gospels it 
would appear that Widmanstadt might have had access to the 
following authorities : — 

1. The codex belonging to Teseo Ambrogio, whom he met at 

Beggio, and which contained the Four Cbspels. 

2. The Syriac Evangelia which Widmanstadt found in the 

Ptolemean Library at Sienna. 

3. The New Testament brought by Moses of Mardin. 

4. The MS. brought by Postel from Damascus. 

It is not quite clear whether Teseo entrusted Widmanstadt with 
his MS., or only gave him extracts from it. Something consider- 
able is implied by the ^Thesei munus spleudidissimum/ and 
Widmanstadt does not mention any subsequent occasion on which 
he might have received this gift. The small portions ' published 
a few years afterwards by Teseo himself, might well have been 
printed from * copy ' already prepared before Widmanstadt's visit. 
Of No. 2, Widmanstadt says that he made a transcript for himself. 
No. 4 is the one afterwards known as the ' Cologne MS.' Its 
readings were collected by Rapheleng ^ and differ so greatly from 
the Widmanstadt text, that we may conclude it was not employed 
for the editio princeps. 

* Mat. vi. 9-13, xxii. 1-14 ; Luke i. 46-55 ; John i. 16, 17. 

* See Biblia Hesia, Antwerp, 1573, the Heh. O. 7. and Syr, N. 7. in 8ro., 
Plantin, 1574, and the List of Variants appended to SchaafB 6\tr, N. T.; 
also Land's Anecd, Syr, i. p. 6. P. J. BrunB collated this MS., and the Wol- 
fenbQttel cod. of a. d. 634, with the printed text. The Cologne MS. shows signs 
of having been conformed (itself, or its prototype) to the Greek. ' Bemerkangen, 
etc./ Ton P. J. Brans, in JReptHorium fUr Bihl, u, Morg, lAtt. xv, xvi, 1785. 
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It is almost certain therefore that one of the ' duo exemplaria ' 
would be the Sienna transcript : the other might be Teseo's MS., 
or that of Moses. The remainder of the New Testament must 
have been printed from Moses' MS., but in the note to the Catholic 
Epistles the editor probably refers to the Postel MS. as further 
authority for his omissions \ 

I had supposed ' that Widmanstadt's MSS. might be at Vienna, 
but an enquiry kindly made by my learned friend, Mr. Reginald 
L. Poole, has elicited the information that the only Syriac MS. in 
the Imperial Library (and this collection includes those formerly 
in the University Library) is a copy made by Moses of Mardin 
himself, and left as a present to the Emperor. Some of Widman- 
stadt's MSS. are now in the Royal Library at Munich ', but none 
connected with the editio princepa of the Syriac N. T. 

It is probable that Moses took his own MS. away with him, 
after the edition was printed. 

Adler* has some remarks on supposed affinities between Nes- 
torian copies and the Vienna edition ; but many resemblances can 
also be traced between it and the later Jacobite copies, such as 
Lord Crawford's valuable MS. of the whole Syriac New Testament '^. 
These affinities consist chiefly of those grammatical changes which 
were made in the seventh and eighth centuries in MSS. of both 
Schools. The Vienna edition has not the famous Nestorian read- 
ing at Heb. ii. 9 (jo»^/ ^ 4^jB=x<uptc ecov), and the characters 
are Western, or Maronite ; while the vowel-point system is that 
mixture of the Greek and Syriac signs, which is found in Western 
copies, but not, I believe, in Eastern. The Jacobite Rubrics may, 
of course, be attributed to Moses. 

In 1539 Teseo published the portions of the Gospels named 
above. This was, apparently, the first Syriac printed from movable 
types. The letters and vowel -points greatly resemble those in 
Widmanstadt, though far inferior in beauty of execution. The 
text of the small portions is substantially the same as Widman- 
stadt's, but in Mat. vi. 12 he gives ^o»^o ^cu», our debts and 

* He says of Postel {Dedic. p. 25), ' minime vulgare nobis attulit adj amen- 
tum.' 

* Studia Bxhlica, 1885, p. 153, n. 2. 
' Cat, Munich Library, L 4. 

* Ver. Syr. pp. 39-41 ; but see JFichMauB, op, eit. p. 217. 

* Of which Dr. Gwyzm, R^. Profl, Dublin, is preparing a full account. It 
ii^ of cooTBe, a different codex from the Tetraevangelium described p. 251 above. 
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our 9in8, for which there seems no other authority. Teseo's 
teachers were Maronites \ and I am not aware that he shows any 
knowledge of the Nestorian characters, although his pages * exhibit 
a great variety of alphabets. It may fairly be concluded that 
Teseo's Syriac Evangelia were of Western type. The Postel MS., 
brought from Damascus, and that in the hands of the Monophysite 
Moses, whereyer written, and of whatever age ', could hardly have 
been of a different School from Teseo's codex. The Sienna MS. is 
alone doubtful, but the probability is great that it also came either 
from the Lebanon, or from the Monophysites of Egypt 

' See aathorities in Art. in Ch, Quart. Bev, quoted on p. 24a n. 

' Teeeo*! work is a very rare book, and ii intereeting as an early attempt to 
produce a ' Manual of Languages.' But it contains much irrelevant matter, 
including a description of a kind of Bagpipes, which belonged to his uncle, and, 
mirabiU dictut an autograph reply by the Devil to an invocation. But alas ! 
the reader is left in the dark about the signification of the Satanic characters. 
The title of the work is, Introduetio in Chaldaieam lin^uam, Sjfriaeatn, aique 
Armenieam^ et decern alias lingtuu, Tktfeo Ambrotio amtkore. MDXXXIX. 

' According to Masius (who in his Jotuae Imper, Hiti, first applied Syriac 
to the criticism of the LXX) Moses' MS. was an old copy, written at Mosul 
{Introd. in Gram. 8pr.), and it is not likely that he would be misinlbrmed. 
The correspondence between Masius and Moses was published by Andrew 
Miiller, Berlin, 1673. 
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APPENDIX II. 

The frontispiece to this volume represents a page (fol. 91 verso) 
of the Vatican copy of the Peshitto Gospels, our No. i on p. 250 
above. The negative was taken in Home under the supervision 
of Drs. Guidi and Ugolini, whose kind assistance I gratefully 
acknowledge, and is as satisfactory a photograph as could reason- 
ably be expected considering the condition of the MS.' It affords 
a sufficient illustration of the arrangement of Sections and Canons, 
and shows the Foot-harmony below the right-hand column; the 
writing at the foot of the other column is illegible. The characters 
are in that large and beautiful Estrangelo Iiand' which was in 
use in the sixth century, especially for MSS. of the Scriptures. It 
would have been easy to have selected from MSS. in England a 
page entirely free from the blemishes which disfigure our illus- 
tration, but the Roman MS. was chosen as being of special interest 
because its origin is known, and its great antiquity is fixed by 
exact date. 

The passage exhibited is St. Mark xv. 12.... will ye then, etc., 
to the last word of ver. 22. The commencement of each Section is 
indicated by the setting in of the initial word, and by the numeral : 
the conclusion, by the mark [ • ^ • ], with more or less space, 
according to the exigencies of the writing. The Sections indicated 
in the specimen are : — 

At ver. 14 ^^^ ; middle of same ver. *J^ ; at ver. 15 *|^ ; at ver. 
16 ^5®; at ver. 20 ^|' ; same ver. — and led Him otU, — *^^; at 
ver. 21 ^^^; at ver. 22 ^J^. Section 255 begins with the first 
word of the next page. 

* Dr. Ugolini writes : — ' II codice trovasi in cattivo stato, ed in ogni pagina 
mostra i tristissimi effetti dell* acqne del Niio.* 

' Porro qaum oodex hie una cum caeteris Nitriensibui mense Julio, anno 
1 707, in coenoflis Nili vorticibns submereus aliquandiu delituifiset. do fait luto 
inftictus et humore madefactus, ut de admiranda scripturae venustate multum 
deperierit.' Biblioth, Vat. Codd, MSS. Catalogut, Aasemani, 1758, P. i, t. a, 

p. 35- 

• Bianchini in Evangeliarium Quadruplex Lat. Vert. Antiquae, 1 748, gave 

a Bpecimen page--St. Matt. ix. 18 |ooi ^^i^2k^i&:)D to j*fc\^\, ver. 18— 

with three facsimiles from other oodices; but the plate represents very in- 
adequately the style and beauty of the handwriting of the Vatican MS. 
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At Sect. 254^ a Lesson begins, which is indicated by a mark 
[ + ] against^ the initial word. The other mark [li;] appears to 
indicate the conclusion of the preceding Lesson. In the margin 
we read : — ^ % % % - 

i. e. Z* of the third hour of Friday, 

This, and the majority of the indications of Lessons, are in a 
much later hand than the text : a few, howeyer, are inserted in the 
text by the first hand. In other MSS. we find some Lessons rubri- 
cated in the text, but many more indicated by later hands on the 
margins. Indeed in all respects the Vatican MS. bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the Syriac Evangelia in the British Museum, 
the Earl of Crawford's Te^aevangelium, and others of the same era. 

' In Mut. Brit, Add. 17,113, and in the Crawford Tetraevan^eliumj the 
Lesson begins at yer. 16, the former MS. having in the text Leuon of the 
Friday of the Pweion at the tixth (dc) Aottr. Add, I3,i37> Add, 14,46a, and 
Add, 14,464, mark a paragraph at the end of ver. 19 : the Brst of these three 
oodioes has at the top of the page 0/ the Friday of the Passion, the last, Of 
the sixth hour of the Friday of the Paeeion. In Widmamladl the Lesson 
begins at ver. a I, with the title Of the third hour. 

Examples of such differences in ' Use * might be multiplied from the Syriac 
MSS. which we have collated. They indicate the divers dnmmstances and 
conditions under which the copies were produced, and confirm the conclusion 
derived from other oonidderations, that our extant MSS. represent several lines 
of independent testimony. Thus they carry back the evidence for the Peshitto 
text to a more remote antiquity than the date of the oldest of them, as I pointe<l 
out in Paper No. VIII in the former volume of Stmdia Bihliea, 



NOTE. 

Since writing this paper, I have seen a work which is scarce in 
England, M. TAbh^ Martin's Critique Textudle (Le9ons professes 
k r&ole de Th^logie en 1882-3), jxirtte theorique. On pp. 590- 
614 he treats the subject of this essay on a different plan, and 
gives many interesting particulars. The learned writer's remarks 
about the Tables p. 595, and NeHorian MS. evidence p. 610, should 
however be compared with what I have stated on p. 254, and on 
pp. 252 n. I, 262 n. 5. ^ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

The arguments on pp. 265, 266 of the preceding i^say are most 
temperately stated, and the inferences which they suggest lie near 
at hand when the problems of the text are approached from the 
side of the Peshitto. But they will perhaps be found to assume 
a different aspect when they are seen in connexion with a wider 
range of phenomena. It must not be forgotten that side by side 
with the Peshitto there are other versions — the Latin and the 
Egyptian — which compete with it in antiquity; and these too 
have to be taken into account, together with the texts represented 
by quotations in the Ante-Nicene Fathers. K it is argued that the 
Peshitto itself was transmitted, with especial care, and that it fell 
into a kind of Massoretic tradition like the Massoretic tradition of 
the Old Testament, still we should not be justified in supposing 
that this process was continued backwards in the same manner all 
the way to the autographs. MSS. and quotations together carry 
back our knowledge of the Peshitto, roughly speaking, to the 
beginning of the fourth century. But beyond that point more 
direct evidence £eiils us. And when we take in the indirect 
evidence furnished by the authorities above mentioned, we see that 
the Ante-Nicene period as a whole was one of rapid change and 
development — of change and development which become most 
rapid as we approach its beginning. How &r the Peshitto 
participated in this process must be matter for enquiry; but in 
any case there is ample room for both the Syriac text and the 
Greek text out of which it sprang to have undergone considerable 
modifications before it acquired the shape with which we are 
familiar. 

Again, though it must certainly be admitted that the Syriac 
Christians were strongly attached to their national version, and 
though we may well believe that they gave it a deliberate pre- 
ference over other forms of text with which they were acquainted, 
it is another question what weight that preference will have for 
ourselves, and how far we can use it in our own selection of a line 
of text to follow. Before this question can be answered we must 
know more of the value of ancient criticism in general. And an 
inductive examination does not permit us to rate the importance 
of this too highly. It is flue that the ancients exercised a certain 
amount of criticism — more perhaps than they are sometimes credited 
with — but even at its best it is not of such a kind that we can 
accept their verdicts without revision. [W. S.] 
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VII. 

THE CODEX AMIATINUS AND ITS 
BIRTHPLACE. 

[H. J. White.] 



The visitor in Florence who happens to be in the Mediceo- 
Laurentian Library when its greatest treasure, the celebrated 
Vulgate Codex Amiatinus, is out of its case, will see what 
is perhaps the finest book in the world. Wonderful as are 
the other treasures of this Library, the Orosius, the Sopho- 
cles, the Tacitus, the Virgil, the Pandects, the Codex Amia- 
tinus surpasses them all, and, to use the words of Dr. Hort, 
impresses the beholder with a feeling not far removed from 
awe, as he contemplates this ' prodigy of a manuscript.' The 
book measures about 50 x 34 centim. (i9J'Xi3i in.) in length 
and breadth, and nearly %o\ centim. (7 in.) in thickness 
without the binding. It contains the whole Bible according 
to the Vulgate version, together with the usual prefaces, &x;. 
to each book, and a quaternion of veiy valuable introductory 
matter at the commencement; it numbers 1029 leaves of 
vellum, stout but smooth and white, written in two columns 
to a page, and forty-three or forty-four lines to a column. 
The text is in a regular and beautiful uncial hand, so carefully 
and clearly written that it has needed but few oorrections ; 
there is no punctuation, as the text is divided into lines of 
varying length, technically called cola and commata, or less 
correctly dichi, which represent an ancient system of punc- 
tuation perfectly intelligible to the trained eye. The first 
lines of each book aie written in red, but there is no 
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illumination in the body of the manuscript, except in the 
page before the beginning of the New Testament, and in 
the first quaternion, the paintings in which we shall discuss 
below. 

A manuscript of this size and beauty would naturally 
take a high rank amongst authorities for determining the 
text of the Vulgate version, and we are not surprised to 
learn that during the Sixtine revision it was brought to 
Rome for the purpose of collation, by the order of Sixtus V. 
Till lately, moreover, it was generally dated by scholars near 
the middle of the sixth century, and such an early date 
would of course render its text of great value ; but two 
years ago a series of facts was brought to light which 
has conclusively fixed the MS. a century and a half later. 
The links in this chain it is the purpose of the following 
pages to describe, though nothing has been attempted in the 
solution of many questions which are still somewhat obscure. 

II. 

The Dedication Verses. 

On the reverse of the first leaf of the Codex appear the 
following verses, in a hand slightly larger than the rest of 
the writing, and surrounded by a thin illuminated border : — 

QENOBIVM AD EXIMII MERITO 

VENERABILB SALVATOEIS 
QVEM CAPVT ECCLESIAE 

DEDICAT ALTA FIDES 
FETRVS LANGOBARDORVM 

EXTREMIS D£ FINIB. ABBAS 
DBVOn AFFBCTV8 

FIGNORA MirrO MEI 
MEQVE ME08Q. OPTANS 

TANTI INTER GAVDIA PATRIS 
IN CAELIS MEMOREM 

SEMPER HABERE LOCVM. 
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The fonr words in italics, which record the name of the 
monastery to which the book was at one time dedicated, and 
the name of the donor, are not in the original hand. They 
are a substitute for other names which have been carefully 
erased, with the exception of the c in cenobium and the e in 
Pelrus ; the marks of the erasure are plainly visible and the 
handwriting is evidently later, while the violation of the 
laws of metre would itself betray the work of one who was 
using material not his own \ 

But what lurks under this erasure ? The words at present 
record the gift of the book to the Convent of Monte Amiata 
by a certain Peter, abbat of a Lombard monastery, who 
lived at the end of the ninth and beginning of the tenth 
centuries ; but he has made use of the dedication of a pre- 
vious donor; have we any means of restoring the original 
inscription and discovering who that donor was ? 

Until lately scholars had accepted the emendation pro- 
posed by Bandini, who, in his catalogue of the MSS. of the 
Laurentian Library^, has given a long and able description of 
the Codex Amiatinw. Tischendorf indeed, who in our own 
days published the text of the New Testament ^ did little 
more in his prolegomena than abbreviate this description. 

Now Bandini proposed to restore the first two lines in 
a way which seemed to carry probability, nay certainty, with 
it, viz. : — 

CVLMEN AD EXIMU MERITO 
VENERABILE PETRI, 

a restitution which not only makes the hexameter run 
smoothly, but also fits in excellently with the expression 
caput eccleBtaey and records the gift of the book to St. Peter's 
at Rome, as being the head of the Church. For the name of 
the donor in the fifth line, however, Bandini's suggested 

1 The MS. readf lanoobardorvm not lonoobabdobym m Bandini erro- 
neouBly transcribed it, and Tiichendorf, who copied {rom Bandini. 
* Bibliotheea Leopoldina Laurtntiana, Florentiae, I79i> toI. L p. 701 ff. 
' Novum TutametUum ex Codice Amiatino, lipaiae, 1850 and 1854. 

T 2 
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explanation did not seem so conclusive ; instead of Petrus 
Langobardorum^ etc., he proposed to read 

mBVANDVS LATH 

EXTREMIS DE FINIB. ABBAS. 

This emendation indeed hardly satisfied himself, for he 
tells us that at the first glance (cap. vi. p. 706) the Codex 
appeared to him to have been written not by an Italian, 
but by an English or German abbat — a piece of acuteness 
which after-events have strangely verified. The name Ser- 
vandus was suggested by an inscription in somewhat bar- 
barous Greek, by the first hand, at the beginning of the 
book of Leviticus, informing us that a scribe of that name 
had written at any rate a portion of the Bible extending 
so far: — 

OKYPIC CEPBANAOC Al nOIHCEN 

As Mabillon in his Annates'^ records a Servandus, abbat 
of a Benedictine monastery near Alatri, who visited St. 
Benedict in the year 541 at Monte Cassino, Bandini con- 
cluded that this was the scribe of the book and author of 
the dedication verses. Or the book might have been written 
by another Servandus, who lived later in the century, and 
was among the correspondents of Gregory the Great. A 
tradition preserved by Ughelli * ascribes the writing of the 
book to Grregory himself; and such a tradition might easily 
have arisen if it had been presented to him by Servandus 
(e.g.) upon his election to the Papal chair in 590, 

The date of the manuscript then seemed fixed to the 
middle, or at the latest to the second half, of the edxth 
century ; and even Tischendorf thought that the expression 
extremis de finibus abbas might be meant to describe the 
distance of Servandus' monastery from Rome, though it 
certainly seems an exaggerated way of describing a distance 

^ Annates 0, 8. B. torn. i. pp. 85, 86. 

' Italia Sacra, iii. p. 633 ; and for the oonneotion between ServanduB and 
Pope Grsgory, eee Gregoiy's Dialogue*, lib. ii. 0. xxxv. 
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which, as Dr. Ranke remarks, is not greater than that 
between Leipzig and Berlin^. 

As time went on, critics began to grow suspicions of such 
an early date; and as earlj as 1873, ^^* ^^^ Hamann^ 
maintained that it was of the eighth, not the sixth century ; 
he also doubted whether Servandus was really the scribe of 
the book, on the ground that had he been so he would 
hardly have put the Greek inscription in the strange place 
it occupies — the beginning of Leviticus ; nor would he have 
been likely to style himself KYPIC (i.e. KYPIOC, Dominus). 

Nothing more, however, was said in print on the question 
till 1882^ when Lagarde wrote a letter to the Academy ^^ 
stating that for some time he had felt almost certain — ' for 
intrinsic reasons' — that the Codex Amialinus should be dated 
in the ninth century ; and that an examination of the manu- 
script which he had been permitted to make in Florence, 
proved the external evidence to be in thorough accord with 
his anticipations. He urged that if a MS. of the sixth or 
beginning of the seventh century were placed beside the 
Codex Jmiatinics, the difference between a genuine and an 
artificial uncial hand, between old and more modem vellum, 
and between the truly antique size of a book and a size 
chosen to make the most of the skins at hand, would at 
once become apparent : he suggested that the Codex was 
written at Reichenau, on the Lake of Constance, by the same 
scribe who wrote the copy of Jerome's PsalUrium iuxta 
Hebraeos (now at Carlsruhe), there being great similarity in 
the handwriting of the two MSS. In his own Mitiheilungen^^ 

> Theologische LiUraturzeitumf, 1887, p. 370. . 

' Dr. Hamaxm's criticism occurs in a review of Heyse and Tiichendorf's 
edition of the Vulgate Old Tettament with collation of the Codex Amiatintu 
(Leipzig, 1873); see Hilgenfeld's ZeiUehrift. /. wistensch, Tkeologie, 1S73, 

PP- 591-594- 

' Academy f Sept. a, i88a. 

* Mittheilungen, von P. de Lagarde; Goettingen, 1884: see pp. 191-3: 
also a review of this by H. Roensch in Hilgenfeld's Ztii*chri/t, 1885, p. 252: 
and Samuel Berger in a review of Dr. Corssen*8 Epititula ad Galatoi, BtdUtin 
Critique, March, 1886. 
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published a little later, Lagarde still keeps to this, as it 
proves, too late date for the MS. ; and urges the same reasons, 
— namely, the difference in the size of the parchment, ink, and 
form of the letters, from genuine sixth century MSS. In 
addition he remarks that the marginal notes, which are 
obviously by the first hand ^, are written in minuscule char- 
acter^ and that some of the textual errors look as if they 
resulted from the careless copying of a minuscule exemplar. 

III. 

It was reserved however for the Commendatore G. B. de 
Rossi, the famous Italian epigraphist and historian of the 
Catacombs, to make the emendation in the fifth line of the 
dedication verses, the verification of which has removed the 
later date of the Codex Amiatinut from the realm of conjec- 
ture into that of fact. In the summer of 1886 he published 
an essay ^ printed in Rome at the Vatican Press, and ex- 
tracted from the first volume of a description of the Palatine 
MSS. of the Vatican Library. In the ninth chapter of this 
work he drew attention to the very large traffic in manu- 
scripts of the sacred Scriptures which was carried on in the' 
seventh century between Rome and the various churches 
in northern Europe, especially that of England. As the 
Church spread in more distant lands, the new bishops and 
abbats were all anxious to obtain from Rome Bibles for their 
respective cathedrals and monasteries; and sometimes the 
demand proved greater than the supply. Thus we find 
Martin I. writing to one bishop, Codices iam exinaniii sunt 
a nostra bibliotAeca, unde ei (the bearer of the letter) dare 
nullatenus Aabuimtts; transcribere autem non potuit, quoniam 
festinanter de hac civitate egredi properavit '. 

Few, however, of the bishops or abbats have such a claim 
on the grateful remembrance of Englishmen as Benedict 

^ Dr. Consen thinks they may be later {Academy, April 7, 1888). 
* De Origine Hutoria Indicibua Scrinii et Bibliothecae Sedis Apo9fofieae 
Commentatio J, B, de B., Bomae, 1886. 
' Manai Conoil. x. p. 11 83, quoted by De Boasi, p. IxxiH. 
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Biscop, the founder of the monasteries of Weonnoath and 
Jarrow in Northumberland, and his disciple and successor 
Ceolfrid. Students of Bede had long read with admiration 
of the untiring and far-sighted energy with which Benedict, 
from his northern cloister, made no less than five journeys 
to Rome, partly for devotion, but also to enrich his monastery 
with the finest manuscripts and pictures he could obtain, and 
to civilise and educate his rough island follofurers by intro- 
ducing to them the arts of France and Italy. Benedict was 
a traveller and a collector from his youth ; after his first 
journey (probably about 653 a.d.) Bede^ tells us that ad 
pairiam max reversus, studionus ea quae vidit ecclesiasticae vitae 
instiiuta diligere venerari, et quibus potuit praedicare non desiit. 
His second journey was made in 658, after which he remained 
some time abroad, returning at length in 669. After two 
years of monastic life in England, he again in 671 started 
on his third journey, libroique omnis divinae eruditions non 
paucoevelplacitoprefio emptor vel amicorum dono largitas retulil; 
and it was after this journey that he obtained from Ecgfrid 
the gift of land which enabled him to found the Wearmouth 
monastery of St. Peter. To make the buildings of sufficient 
beauty he journeyed again to France, and procured from thence 
builders and vitri factores to adorn the windows of the chapel 
and refectory with the hitherto unknown luxury of glass, 
while the fittings for the chapel, the sacred vessels and 
vestments were also obtained from abroad. 

Finding, however, that even the resources of Gaul failed 
to satisfy all his requirements, the indefatigable abbat in 
678 made a fourth journey to B/ome, whence he brought 
back innumerabilem libromm omnis generis copiam^ a large store 
of relics, and also obtained the Pope's permission for the 
Abbat John, archicantar of St. Peter's, to accompany him to 
England, and introduce into the Northumberland monastery 
the order of singing and performing Divine Service according 
to the Roman use. 

' Bede, Vita quinque Ahbaiums Migne, Pair, Lai, xmr. p. 714 foil. 
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A year later, Benedict founded the sister monastery of 
St. Paul at Jarrow, and appointed as its abbat the presbyter 
Ceolfrid, his faithful companion, who had accompanied him on 
his last journey to Rome to share his devotions and studies. 

And in 684 Benedict started yet again on his fifth journey 
to Rome, and again returned innumeriB sicut semper ecclesias- 
ticorum donis commodorum locupletatus . . . magna quidem copia 
voluminum sacrorum sed non minori sicut et prius sanctarum 
imaginum munere ditatus. 

But soon after, worn out, as we may well believe, not only 
by the asceticism of the monastic life, but also by his frequent 
and arduous journeys, Benedict grew ill and died ; and in his 
last thou^ts and arrangements, the library he had collected 
at such trouble and expense naturally occupied a prominent 
position: billioihecam quam de Roma nobilimmam copiosisH^ 
mamque advexerat ad instruciionem ecclesiae neceisariam, solli^ 
cite servari integram, nee jaer inciiriam foedari aut passim dissi^ 
pari praecepit. And so, after appointing Ceol&id abbat over 
the two monasteries, the good man breathed his last. 

Ceolfrid proved a worthy successor, and continued the 
work of extending the monastic buildings. During his rule 
of seven years over Jarrow, and twenty -eight over the 
combined monasteries, we read^ of the altars, the sacred 
vessels, and vestments he added to the property of the 
church ; and especially how Mbliothecam utriusque manasterii, 
quam Benedictus alias magna coepit instantia, ipse nan minori 
geminavit industria ; ita ut tres pandectes novae translafionis 
ad unum vetustae translationis quern de Roma atiuleraty ipse 
super adiungeret; quorum unum senex Romam rediens secum 
inter alia pro munere sumpsil, duos utrique monasterio reliquU. 
The pandectes vetustae translationis he must have brought 
with him from Rome when accompanying Benedict on his 
fourth journey*. After a long and fisiithful rule over the 
monasteries, Ceolfrid determined to visit for the last time 

^ Bede, Vita quinque Ahhatunif lib. ii. p. 725 ff. 

* In 678 probably* see above, p. 379, and alao Bede, Eecl, Hut. W. 18. 
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the Apostolic city, and for this purpose left England with 
a few followers in 716 ; he did not live, however, to complete 
his journey, getting no fiirther than Langres, where he died 
on the 25th of September. 

Some of his monks went on to Rome, while the rest 
returned at once to their monastery. 

In his work Be temparum ratione \ c. 66^ Bede furnishes us 
with some more interesting information about this journey. 
We read that Ceolirid was seventy-four years old at the time 
of this last pilgrimage, and that inter alia donaria quae adferre 
dUposueratf mUit eccleiiae Mticti Petri jmndectem a beato 
Hieronymo in Latinum ex Hebraeo vel Graeco fonte translatum. 
Aft«r his death at Langres, those of his followers who 
proceeded to Rome took with them the Pandect, we must 
suppose, and offered it to the chair of St. Peter. 

We may now return to the Dedication verses in a position 
to understand De Rossi's briUiant emendation of the erased 
letters in the fifth line. He had, like Dr. Hamann before 
him, remarked that Servandus, were he the scribe or possessor 
of the whole book, would not be likely to sign his name 
only at the beginning of Leviticus ; and Dr. Anziani, the 
librarian of the Laurentian Library, had remarked to him 
that the erasure was too long to be properly filled up by the 
words SEBVANDVS LATH; the expression also extremis de 
FINIB. ABBAS Seemed less applicable to the dwellers in Latium 
than to such a people as the toto divisos orle £ritannos. Bear- 
iug this in mind, together with the incident related in 
Bede of the Pandect offered by Ceolfiid to the Church of 
Rome, De Rossi conjectured the substitution of ceolfbidvs 

BRITONVM for SEBVANDVS LATH. 

A fresh examination of the erasure in the Dedication 
verses in this new light confirmed the conjecture almost to 
certainty. The second letter in the fifth line, e, was, as we 
saw, not erased but was part of the original inscription, and 

* Migne, Pair. Lat xc. p. 571. 
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of course snited Ceoljridn^ Britonum quite as well as Servanda ; 
in addition to this, the words Cedfridus Britonum exactly 
fill up the space erased ; the first letter has not been entirely 
destroyed, and shows strong indications of having once been 
a c instead of an s ; the erasure of the fourth letter extends 
above the line, which looks as if l had once been there ; that 
of the fifth extends below, which agrees well with an f. All 
these points together made the words ceolfbidvs britonvm 
an almost certain emendation of sebvandvs lath, and sub- 
sequent events liave shown this discovery to be one of the 
most brilliant perhaps that have ever been made in the 
history of palaeography. 

This much, then, might now be said to have been proved 
with regard to the Codex Amiatinu9. It was in all proba- 
bility the identical manuscript which had been in the posses- 
sion of the Abbat Ceolfrid, at Wearmouth, in the beginning 
of the eighth century, and had been sent by him as a gift 
to the Pope. Whether it was written by him or at his 
order, or whether it was an older manuscript procured by 
him during his travels was not clear, for Bede*8 words simply 
state that Ceolfrid added to the monastic library three Pan- 
dects of the new translation, in addition to the one volume 
of the old translation brought from Rome. Still the discovery 
at any rate explained the late date which some critics had 
wished to give to the book, and rendered it possible, if not 
probable, that it was written in Ceolfrid's own days. 

Meanwhile a parallel line of argument strongly supporting 
De B/Ossi's conjecture was developing from another quarter. 
The Bishop of Salisbury, whilst collating MSS. for his edition 
of the Vulgate, had been for some time struck by the resem- 
blance in text between the eighth and ninth century British 
manuscripts and the Codex Amiatinus^ a resemblance for 
which there seemed no means of accounting on the prevailing 
supposition of the latter having been written in Italy. This 
was notably the case with the St. John of the Durham Gospeh 
(A. II. 1 6) of the seventh century, the exquisite Sionyhurtt 8t 
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John (sixth or seventh century) found in the cofiin of St. Cuth- 
bert, who died in 687, but most of all with the Lindirfame 
Gospels (Brit. Mus. Nero D. IV.) of the beginning of the 
eighth eentuiy ; in a less degree with the Ru^hworth Gospels^ 
an Irish text of the beginning of the ninth century, now in the 
Bodleian Library, with the Gospels from 8t, Auguttinet Can- 
terbury (sixth or seventh), both at Oxford and at Cambridge, 
and the first hand of the Echtemach Gospels (Paris, Lat. 9389), 
a MS. written in an Anglo-Saxon hand, and placed by M. 
Delisle in the eighth or ninth century. The Lindisfame Gospels 
indeed present a text of that puzzling nature which falls 
short of being an actual transcript of the AmiatinuSy and yet 
argues the very closest connection short of this ; there are 
indeed difierences between the two MSS., often in spelling, 
sometimes in reading ; but in spite of this the general 
agreement between them is most noticeable, and not un- 
frequently a reading is shared by them against all other 
Vulgate MSS. hitherto examined. The explanation of this 
extraordinarily close affinity in text between the two MSS. 
is of course simple enough on the supposition that the Codex 
Amiatinus itself enjoyed for some years a place of honour in 
the library at Wearmouth or Jarrow, 

IV. 

The conjecture of De Rossi and the evidence in its favour 
borne by the texts of the MSS. were brought before English 
readers in a letter from the Bishop of Salisbury, published 
in the Academy of Feb. 12, 1887, and in the Guardian of 
Feb. 9 ; the correspondence was continued by other writers, 
amongst whom Prof. G. F. Browne proposed to read Anglorum 
instead of Britonum in the erased line of the Dedication 
verses ; and M. Samuel Berger also suggested the same 
correction in a private letter to the Bishop. The last link 
in the chain, however, was supplied by Dr. Hort {Academy^ 
Feb. 26), who contributed the one additional piece of evi- 
dence needed to complete the identification. Bede, it is 
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now generally recognized, drew many of his details respecting 
Benedict Biscop and Ceol&id from a valuable little tract 
known as the Anonymous Life of Ceolfrid. This has not 
been printed on the continent, but was first published by 
J. Stevenson in 1841 ^, and curiously enough it contains 
two passages which supply just the required information. 
The first describes CeoliHd's provision for the fiimiture and 
enrichment of the two monasteries as follows : — 

'Itaque monasteria qoibus praeerat et extrinsecus abundanter 
opibus et non minus locupletavit intemis. Nam et vasis quae 
ad ecclesiae vel altai-is officium pertinent copiosissime ditavit et 
bibliothecam quam de Roma vel ipse vel Benedictus attulerat 
nobiliter ampliavit, ita ut inter alia tres Pandectes faceret de- 
scribi ; quorum duo per totidem sua monasteria posuit in eccle- 
siis, ut cuBctis qui aliquod capitulum de utrolibet Testamento 
legere voluissent in promptu esset invenire quod cuperent, tertium 
autem Romam profecturus donum beato Petro apostolorum principi 
offerre decrevit/ 

The second relates the journey of the monks to Bx)me after 
Ceolfrid's death : — 

' Sepulto igitur patre quidam ex fratribus qui eum deduxerunt 
patriam rediere, narraturi in monasterio ipsius ubi et quando 
transiret e corpore ; quidam vero dispositum Romam iter peregere, 
delaturi munera quae miserat. In quibus videlicet muneribus 
erat Pandectes, ut diximus, interpretatione beati Hieronymi pres- 
byteri ex Hebraeo et Graeco fonte transfusus, habens in capite 
Ecriptos huiusmodi versus : 

Corpus ad eximii merito venerabile Petri 
Dedicat ecclesiae quem caput alta fides 
Ceolfridus, Anglorum extimis de finibus abbas, 
Devoti affectus pignora mitto mei, 
Meque meosque optans tanti inter gaudia patris 
In caeHs memorem semper habere locum/ 

' Stevenson published it for the English Historical Society in the Appendix 
to Bede's historical works from a Harleian MS. (3020) of the 9th or loth cen- 
tury ; it was reprinted * with the correction of a few errors ' by Giles, in 1843, 
in vol. vi. of his Bede (416 ff.) : see Dr. Hort in the Ac€tdemy ; the passages 
here cited occur in Giles, p. 423 and 430, Stevenson, p. 335 and 332. 
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These verses we at once see are those of the Codex Amia- 
tinus ; for the transposition in the second line, and extimu 
for extremis in the third, are both probably slips made by 
the aathor of the Anonymous Life. As regards the first 
erased word, a iresh examination of the Codex shows the 
original word to be corpus, not enlmen, as Bandini supposed ; 
for the second letter, which is only half erased, appears to 
have been an rather than an t^ ^ ; in the third line De 
Rossi's * admirable conjecture ' stares us in the feice, and there 
is only the slight change, before suggested by Prof. Browne 
and M. Berger, of An^lorum for Britonum {CeoIfrtdUs Anglorum^ 
not Ceolfrldus Britonum), an emendation again which a iresh 
examination of the erasure renders more probable. And thus 
is proved without the shadow of a doubt the identity of the 
Codex Amiatinus with the Pandect, which, amongst others, 
Ceolfrid ordered to be written in England at the end of the 
seventh or beginning of the eighth century, and sent as a 
present to Pope Gregory II. 

For the words of the anonymous life, ita ut tres pandectes 
faceret describi, show further that this Pandect was not an 
old manuscript obtained by Ceolfiid during his travels, 
but a new one written at his order, and thus the date 
of the writing is fixed a foil century and a half later 
than Bandini and Tischendorf imagined, and the place is 
again fixed, as definitely, to one of the two northern monas- 
teries. It is not of course so certain that the hand which 
wrote it was English ; as a Roman musician was brought 
over to teach the English monks to sing, so an Italian 
scribe may well have come to instruct them in writing, and 
the Amiatine Bible may be the work of a foreigner though 
written in England. Dr. Hort^ inclines to this opinion, 
and Dr. Hamann ^ urges on the ground of orthography, that 

^ The left limb of an oncuJ u has always a slight horizootal stroke to the 
left finishing it off; but there is no dgn of such a stroke having been erased 
here, as the student toMj observe in the facsimile of the page given in the 
Palaeographical Society^s Second Series (Plate 65). 

* Academy, Fdb. a6, 1887. * Academy, May 7. 
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either the scribe himself was an Italian, or that at any rate 
he copied from an Italian exemplar. To Italy, he says, and 
to no other country, are we directed by such orthographical 
forms as Henen for neneXy tenia for xeniay and qplinumtium, 
giganSy ancxius, uncxit, sussaltastis, ammirala, quemammodum^ 
clxxserunt, hosfia, tophaiins, s^tisto, BSCuUabant, clodum, odlreLC- 
taverity redemety hislriatarum, eapendeiaty ecandescei^ Spaniae^ 
totum belli impelu, in tanium arroganiiae tumore, incidemus in 
mann Dei et non in manus iominum, etc. 

But the handwriting of this^ almost the largest Biblical 
MS. in existence, shows, strange to say, a remarkable simi- 
larity in form to another which may claim to be nearly 
the smallest — ^the Stonyhurst St, John, The resemblance in 
text between the two books has been noted above (p. 282). 
Dr. Hort^ in calling attention to this, suggested that as 
the Codex Amiatinus was apparently written by an Italian 
scribe in Northumbria, the Stonykurst St, John might have 
had a similar origin; for more than one scribe may have 
been brought from Rome, or the Northern monks may 
themselves have proved apt pupils. 

If the scribe came back with Benedict in \i\^ fourth journey 
in 678, there would be ample time for him, or a pupil, to 
write the book and to send it as a present to Cuthbert in 
his retirement at Fame, so that we need not reject the 
legend (which goes back to the thirteenth century), that it 
was found in his coffin, and was therefore in his possession 
before 687 ; nor, on the other hand, need we suppose the 
book to have been written before the writing -school at 
Wearmouth was established^. 

It remains to mention some other specimens of writing 

> Academy, Feb. a6, 1887. The Palaeographical Society's editon indeed 
(Series I. pi. 1 7) suppose it to have been written on the continent, but there 
seem to be more distinct British charaoteristics in the bund-writing than in 
that of the Cod£x Amiatinui ; the F especially — with its upper horiiontal bar 
curved, and the lower straight — seems Anglo-British. See the Bishop of 
Salisbury in the Academy, Feb. 26. 

' Dr. Sanday in the Academy, Feb. 19, 1887. 
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which probably came from the same place and at the same 
date as the Codex Amiatinus and the SUmyhurst St. John, 
Two fragments of manuscripts are bound up at the end of 
the &mous Utrecht Psalter^, containing prefatory matter 
to the Gospels, the capitula to St. Matthew and chapters 
i. i-iii. 4 of that Gospel; also St. John ii. 1-2 1. The 
greater part of these fragments is written in a hand very 
strongly resembling the AmiatinM, though Mr. Thompson * 
does not think it to be actually the same; the student, 
however, will be especially struck with the peculiar form of 
the small capital l which stands for St. Luke in the Ammo^ 
nian Sections in both manuscripts, and is, I believe, extremely 
rare. The capitula after the first three letters are in a hand 
which, though larger, seems to be identical with that of 
the Stonyhurst Si. John. And lastly, there is a fragment of 
St. Luke bound up in one of the Durham MSS., which not 
only presents the text of Amiatinus almost word for word, 
but also strongly resembles it in handwriting, and would 
seem to be a sister MS. There was then a large and 
flourishing school of calligraphy at Wearmouth or Jarrow in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, of which till lately we had 
no knowledge at all. It produced manuscripts such as the 
Codex AmiatinuSy which have never been equalled for grandeur, 
and such as the StonyhurH St, John, which have never been 
equalled for delicacy and grace ; and we have to thank the 
Commendatore De Rossi for both fixing a date and a place 
to one of the most important Vulgate MSS., and for giving 
to England the credit of a writing school which more than 
rivals that of Tours. 

V. 

We have mentioned above that the first quaternion of the 
Codex Amiatinus contains some extremely interesting pre- 
fatory matter; this consists of three arrangements of the 

* Dr. SancUy in the Academy, March 5. 
> Academy, MMch la, 1887. 
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books of the Old and New Testament with separate pro- 
legomena, a two-page representation of the Tabernacle, and 
another of Ezra working in his study. The order of the 
leaves has been twice disturbed ; for that given by Bandini 
in his description is evidently not the order in which they 
originally stood^ while since Bandini's time, probably when 
the book was last bound, the order has been again changed. 
At present it is as follows ^ : — 

Fol. I is blank ; i b has the Dedication verses ; 2 is blank ; 
2 1 and 3 contain a large bird's-eye view of the Tabernacle 
(this is usually spoken of as ' Solomon's Temple'), drawn with 
great intricacy and painted with deep rich colours ; 3 i is 
blank ; 4 contains the prologue to the contents of the MS., 
and 4 b contains a list of these contents ; this page is stained 
on both sides with a fine purple, and the writing, in yellow 
pigment, is arranged in tables with a double arch of twisted 
rope-pattern ; 5 has an interesting picture of Ezra seated at 
work on a stool in front of an open bookcase ; 5 & is blank ; 
6 contains the Hieronymian division of the Sacred books ; 
at the head of the page is represented the Golden Lamb, 
from which hang seven tabellae as Bandini calls them, three 
of them containing the Old and four the New Testament ; 
6 2 is blank; 7 has the Hilarian and Epiphanian division 
of Scripture, underneath the head of a monk, supposed by 
Bandini to be meant for a portrait of Pope Gregory ; 7 J is 
of vellum stained bright yellow; the greater part of the 
page is occupied by a large circle filled in with purple, and 
with a yellow circumference ; inside this again are five other 
circles disposed in the form of a cross, with intertwined 
circumference of green, and around these seven other still 
smaller circles ; the colours of this page are not used in the 
other three pictures; 8 contains the Augustinian division 
of Scripture ; here we have again a picture intersected by 
a circle ; a dove has its wings outspread, and is surrounded 
by flames ; two fillets are suspended from its beak, and from 

^ Prof. G. F. Browne, Guardian^ Apr. 27, and Academy, Apr. 30, 1887. 
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these hang the six divisions of the sacred books, a cross 
being placed at the beginning and end of each division ; 
finally, 8 2 is blank, and looks like an outside sheet. 

Such is the arrangement of the qnatemion at the present 
time ; in Bandini*s time it was so &r different that the 
second leaf of ' Solomon's Temple' stood seventh, the rest of 
the leaves standing as now. 

We must, however, before discussing the original order of 
the leaves consider an important question, to which attention 
was drawn in 1883 by Dr. P. Corssen of Jever\ the rela- 
tion of the contents of this quaternion to the earlier Bibles 
described by Cassiodorus in his Le Instilutione Divinarum 
Litterarum. In that treatise Cassiodorus describes at length 
his nine MSS., containing the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, with commentaries on these books by Jerome 
and other fathers. In Chapter XII he describes one volume 
which contained the sacred books according to Jerome's 
division ; in the thirteenth chapter the Augustinian division ; 
and in the fourteenth that of the Jntiqua Translatio. This 
latter was written inter alias (divisiones) in a Codex Grandior^ 
a fine volume containing 95 quaternions or 760 leaves. The 
Old Testament was a Latin translation from the LXX, in 
44 books, the text being corrected throughout in accordance 
with St. Jerome's version. 

The three lists in the Amiatine Prolegomena bear a striking 
resemblance to those of the Codex Grandior^ as we shall see 
by printing at length the contents of the first quaternion 
of the Codex, and placing in a parallel column those passages 
from Cassiodorus which cover the same ground. 

The first sheet, ailer the Dedication verses, which contains 
writing, is fol. 4 b ; this has the Prologue to the cont-ents 
of the MS. It is as follows : — 

'Si dioino at dignmn est amore flammati ad ueram cupimus 
sapiendam peruenire et in hac uita firagili aetemi saeculi deside- 

^ Die Bibeln des CauiodoHut und der Codex Amiaiinus, in Uie JakrbUeher 
fir prottsiantiscke Tkeolo^, Leipzig, 1883. 

VOL. IL U 
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ramus imoginem contueri Patrem luminom deprecemur ut nobis 
cor munclum tribuat actionem bonae uoluntatis inpertiat' perse- 
uerantiam sua uirtute concedat, ut Scripturarum diuinarum palatia, 
ipsius misericordia largiente possimus fiducialiter introire, ne nobis 
dicatur Quare tu enaDras iustitias meas et adsumis testamentum 
meum per os tuum sed inuitati illud potius audiamus Uenite 
ad me omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis et ego uos reficiam. 
Magnum munus inaestimabile beneficium, audire hominem secreta 
dei et quemadmodum ad ipsum ueniatur institui. Festinemus 
itaque fratres ad animarum fontem uiuum salutaria remedia ius- 
sionum. Quisquis enim in terris Scripturis talibus occupatur 
paene caelestis iam regni suauitate perfruitur. Nee nos moueat 
quod pater Augustinus in septuaginta unum libros testamentum 
uetus nouumque diuisit ; doctissimus autem Hieronymus idem uetus 
nouumque testamentum xlvuu sectionibus comprehendit. In hoc 
autem corpore utrumque testamentum septuagenario numero proba- 
tur impletum, in ilia palmarum quantitate forsitan praesagatus {sic) 
quas in mansione Helim inuenit populus Hebraeorum. Nam licet 
haec calculo disparia uideantur, doctrina tamen patrum ad instruc- 
tionem caelestis ecclesiae concorditer uniuersa perducunt. Amen.' 

4 2 contains the Amiatine list arranged in two columns 
with the hexameter lines at the bottom of the page as 
follows : — 

' In hoc codice continentur ueteris et noui testamenti Libri S 
LXXI. 

'Qenesis, Exodus, Leuiticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, losue, 
ludicum, Kuthy Samuhel, Malachias ', Paralypomenon, Lib. Psalmo- 
rum, Prouerbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica Canticorum, Lib. Sapientiae, 
Ecclesiasticum, Esaias, Hieremias', Hiezechiel, Danihel, Osee, 
lohel, Amos, Abdias, lonas, Michas, Naum, Habacuc, Soffbnias, 
Aggeus, Zaccbarias, Malachias, lob, Thobias, ludith, Hester, 
Ezras ^, Machabeorum lib. duo. 

Euangelium secundum Mattheum, secundum Marcum, secundum 

' inpertiat, Ck>d. ; impertiai, Buidini : lee Corsaen, p. 625. 

' An obvious mistake for Malaehim, i.e. Beffnm. Malackim ii frequently 
found in Latin lists, of. Isidore of Seville, Johannes Sarisburiensis, Hugo de 
S. Caro, in Hody, De hihl, text. etc. pp. 653, 656. 

' Containing also Lamentations and the prayer of Jeremiah; of. Bandini, 
p. 720. 

* Indnding Nehemiab ; Bandini, p. 721. 
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Lucam, secundum lohannem, Actus Apostolorum, Epistulae Paulli 

Apost, ad BomanoB I, ad Corintheos II, ad Gklatas I, ad Ephesios 

I, ad Philippenses I, ad Colosenses I, ad Thessalon. II, ad Timo- 

theum n, ad Titum I, ad Philimon I, ad Hebreos I, Epist. lacobi I, 

Petri I \ lohannis III, ludae I, Apocalypsis lohan. Amen. 

Hieronyme interpres uariis doctissime linguis 

Te bethlem celebrat te totus personat orbis 

Te quoque nostra tuis promet bibliotheca libris 

Qua noua cum priscis condis donaria gazis.' 

Fol. 5 contains the Ezra picture, with the couplet over 
his head, possibly added later : 

'Codicibus sacris hostili clade perustis 
Ezra deo feruens hoc reparauit opus/ 

In the open book-case by which he is sitting, are arranged 
various volumes of Scripture, entitled ^ oct. lib. — reg. lib. — 

HEST. LIB. — PSAL, LIB. — SAL. . . . — ^PROP. . . . — EVANGEL. IHI. — 

EPIST. AP. XXI. — ACT. AP. APOCA. Here the coincidences with 
Cassiodorus begin, for these titles, as Dr. Corssen notes, cor- 
respond with only one exception to the nine MSS. described by 
Cassiodorus in the earlier chapters of the Imtiiutio ; these were 

'c. i. Primus scripturarum diuinarum codex est OctcUeuchtus, 
c. iL In secundo Regum codice. c. iii. Ex omni igitur Prophet- 
arum codice tertio. c. iv. Sequitur FsalUrium codex quartus. 
c. y. QuintuB codex est Salomonis, c. vi. Sequitur Hagiograjyhorum 
codex sextus. c. viL Septimus igitur codex . • . quattuor Euan- 
gdistarum supema luce resplendet. c. viii. Octauus codex Cano- 
nicaa Ejnstolas continet Apostolorum, c. ix. Nonus igitur codex 
Actus Apostolorwrn et Apocalypmn noscitur continere.* 

Fol. 6 contains, in tables depending from the Lamb, the 
Hieronymian division of the sacred books ; and the likeness 
between this and the Hieronymian division of the Insiitutio 
c. xii, will be seen by printing them side by side. It is 
indeed far closer than Corssen imagined, for he had only 

* Only one EpUUe of Peter U noticed in this list ; tbe Codex itself of oonrse 
contains tbe second m well. 

* Academy, Apr. 7, 1888. 

U 2 
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the printed text of Cassiodoms to go by, which is known 
to be in a wretched state. Dr. Westcott collated the British 
Museum MSS. of the Institutio for c. xiv. in his History 
of the Canon, ed. 5, p. 573 ; and a comparison of the text 
thus amended with the Amiatine Epiphanian and Hilarian 
list (see next page) showed the two to be so near to each 
other that I have thought it worth while to collate these 
MSS. for the other lists also. They are Reg. 13 A. xxi. 7 (a) ; 
Cotton Vesp. (not Claud, as Westcott cites) B. 13. 8 (/3); 
Reg. 10 B. XV. 2 (y) ; Reg. 5 B. viii. 6 (8). 

I have formed the text throughout from a, which seems 
the closest to the Amiatine text ; giving the variants of the 
other MSS. and of the printed texts, except in cases of mere 
orthography, below. 



Cass, db Inst. div. Litt. c. xii. 

Auctoritas dioina secundum 
sanctum Iheronimum in testa- 
mentis ^ duobus ita diuiditur id 
est in uetus et nouum. In lege ' 
id est in' Genesim, Exodum, 
Leuiticum, Numerorum, Deut- 
ronomium. In prophetis* lesu 
Naue, ludicum, Euth, Samuel, 
Ysayas, Iheremias, EzechieP, 
libri duodecim prophetarum. In 
agyographis* lob, Dauid, Salo- 
mon, Prouerbia, Ecclesiastes ^, 
Canticum Canticorum, Uerba 
dierum, id est Paralipomenon, 
Ezras, Hester. In Euangeliis^, 
Matheus, Marcus, Lucas, lo- 
hannes '. Epistole Apostolorum, 
Petri due, Pauli quatuordecim, 
lohannis tres, lacobi una, lude 

^ testamenta duo edd. * legem fiyZ tdd, ' om. in fiyB edd. * pro- 

phetas fiyB edd, ; + qui sunt edd, * + Daniel edd. * Hagiographos 

+ qui lunt edd, ^ Ecclesiaiticnm fiy9, Ecclesiastioni edd. 

* Euangeliatas + qui aunt edd, ' + poet hos seqaontor edd. 



Amiatinus, p. 6. 

Auctoritas diuina continetur 
in testamenta duo id est in uetus 
et in nouum. 

In lege: Genesis, Exodum, 
Leuiticum, Numerorum, Deute- 
ronomium. 

In prophetis: lesu Naue, 
ludicum et Ruth, Samuhel, Ma- 
lachian, Esaias, Hieremias, Hi- 
ezecihel. Liber duodecim pro- 
phetarum. In agiographis : lob, 
Dauid, Salom., Prouerbia, Ec- 
clesiastes, Cantica Canticorum, 
Danihel, Uerba dierum id est 
Paralip., Esras, Hester. In 
Euangeliis : Matheus, Marcus, 
Lucas, lohannes. Epist. Apost. : 
Pauli Apostoli xiiii, Petri Apost. 
ii, lohann. Apost. iii, lacobi Ap. 
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una. In Actibue Apo&tolorum ^. 
In Apocalipsi Johanuis ^ . . . 

Huic (i.e. to the Old Testa- 
ment, which Jerome divided into 
twenty-two books, the number 
of the letters of the Hebrew 
Alphabet) etiam adiecti sunt 
Noui Testamenti libri uiginti 
Eeptem, qui colliguntur simul 
quadraginta nouem. Quo' nu- 
mero adde omnipotentem et in- 
diuisibilem Triuitatem, per quam 
hec facta et propter quam ista 
praedicta sunt, et quincquagen- 
arius numerus indubitanter effi- 
citur, quia* ad instar iubilei 
anni magna pietate beneficii de- 
bita relaxat et pure peniten- 
tium peccata dissoluit. 



i, ludae Ap. i. Act Apost. : 
Actus Apostolorum Liber unus. 
Apocalypsi : Apocalypsin liber 



unus. 



Sic fi unt ueteris nouique tes- 
tamenti secundum Hieronymum 
libri quadraginta nouem quibus 
adde dominum Christum de quo 
et per quern ista conscripta sunt 
fit quinquagenarius numerus qui 
ad instar iobelei anni debita rc-^ 
mittit et paeniteDtium peccata 
dissoluit. 



Fol. 7 contains the Ililarian and Epiphanian divisions, 
written under the human or quasi-haman head^ here again 
we may compare Cassiodorus : — 

Cassiodobus' antiqua trans- Amiatinus, p. 7. 

LATIO, C. xiv. 



Scriptura sancta secundum 
antiquam translationem in tes- 
tamenta duo ita diuiditur id est 
in uetus et in ' nouum. In Ge- 
nesiro, Exodum, Leuiticum, Nu- 
merorum, Deutronomium, lesu 
Naue, ludicum, Ruth, Regum 
libri* quatuor, Paralipomenon ^ 
duo, Psalterii ^ Salomonis libri 
quincque id est Prouerbia, 



Scriptura sancta diuiditur in 
testamenta duo id est in uetus 
et in nouum. Geuesi, Exoduui, 
Leuiticum, Numerorum, Deute- 
ronomium, lesu Naue, ludicuui. 
Ruth, Regum libri iiii, Paralipo- 
menon libri ii, Psalmorum lib. v, 
Salom. lib. v id est Prouerbia, 
Sapientia, Ecclesiasticum, Ecclc- 
siastes,Cantica Canticorum, Pro- 



^ Actauin Aposiolomm edd. ; + Lacae liber nniiB 78 edd, ; ■¥ Lncae unus 
liber /3. ' In Apocalypsin Johannis liber anus fi-fi ; et Apocalypsis Joannis 
liber anas edd, ^ cai edd. • * qui edd, ' om, in edd. * libron 

edd. et infra. ' libros duoe edd, ■ + unus fiyB; +librum unom edd. 
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episiole 
lacobi ', 
epistole 
una, ad 
Galathas 



phetae id est Esaias, Hieremias, 
Ezecihel, Danihel, Osee, Amos, 
Micheas, lohel, Abdias, lonas, 
Naum, Ambacum, Sofouias, Ag- 
geus, Zacharias, Malachim qui 
et Angelus, lob, Tobis, Hester, 
ludith, Esdrae libri duo, Ma- 
chabeorumlibriduo, Euangelia 
iiii id est Matheus, Marcus, 
Lucas, lohannes, Actus Aposto- 
lorum, Epist. Petri ad Gbntes, 
lacobi, lohannis ad Parthos, 
Epist. Pauli apost. id est ad 
Bom. i, ad Corint. ii, ad Qalatas 
i, ad Philip, i, ad Colos. i, ad 
Ephesios i, ad Thessalonicenses 
ii, ad Timotheum ii, ad Titum 
i, ad Philemonem i, Apocalypsim 
lohannis euangelistae. 



Sapientie, Ecclesiasticum, Ec- 
clesiastes, Canticum canticorum. 
Prophete id est Ysayas, Ihere- 
mias, Ezechiel, Daniel, Osee, 
Amos, Micheas, lohel, Abdias, 
lonas, Naum, Abacue, Sopho- 
nias, Aggeus, Zacharias, Mala- 
chim qui et angelus, lob, Tobi, 
Hester, ludith, Ezre duo, Ma- 
cabeorum duo. 

Euuangelia quatuor id est 
Mathei \ Marci, Luce, lo- 
hannis, Actus apostolorum ; 

Petri ad Qentes * ; 

lohannis ad Parthos, 

Pauli ad Bomanos 

Chorinthios due, ad 

una, ad Philipenses 
una, ad Ephesios una *, ad Colo- 
senses una, ad Hebreos una, ad 
Thesalonicenses due, ad Timo- 
theum due, ad Titum una', ad 
Philemonem una, Apocalipsin 
lohannis . . . Translatio ueteris 
Testamenti in libris quadraginta 
quatuor continetur. Cui sub- 
iuncti' sunt noui Testamenti 
libri uiginti sex, fiuntque simul 
libri septuaginta ; in illo palma- 
rum numero fortasse presagati ' 
quas in mansioue Helim inuenit 
populus Hebreorum . . . nos om- 
nia tria genera diuisionum iu- 
dicauimus affigenda ut inspecta 
diligenter atque tractata, i;on in- 
pugnare sed inuicem se potius 
exponere uideantur. Unde licet 

1 Eoangelinm quatuor id est matheuB Blfi ; Poft haeo tequuntur euangelistae 
quatuor L e. m. edd, ; deinde marcui lucas iohannes fiyB edd, ' + iudne 

Add. ' -h ad duodedm tribuB edd, * ad Epbesios duae 8 ; om, edd. 

Mr. W Tit. una ad Tim. due /9. * subiecti fifZ. 



Sic fiunt ueteris nouique Tes- 
tamenti sicut diuidit sanctus Hi- 
larus (Hilarius tn. p.) Bomanae 
urbis antistes et Epiphanius 
Cyprius, quem latino fecimus 
sermoni transferri Libri Ixx in 
illo palmarum numerum fortasse 
praesagati quas in mansione He- 
lim inuenit populus Hebreorum. 
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molti patresy id est Sanctos Hy- 
larius Pictauensis urbis antistes, 
'et Kufinns presbiter Aquilei- 
ensisy et EpiphaniuB episcopos 
Cipriy et sinodus Nicena uel [et 
tdd^ Calcedonensis non contraria 
dixenmt sed dinersa ; omnes ta- 
men per diuisiones suas libroa 
diuinos sacramentis competenti- 
buB aptauenmt. 

Gf. c. v. EpiphaniuB antistes 
Cyprios totum libnim graeco 
sermone nno volumine sub bre- 
oitate complexuB est. Hone nos 
ut alios in Latinam linguam per 
amicum nostrum oinun di£er- 
tissimom Epiphaninm fecimos, 
Domino inuante, transferri. 



I 



(( 



Fol. 7^ contains the Pentateuch circles described above 
(p. 16). In these circles is disposed the following 
writing: — 

1st circle. Manifestissima est QenesLs in qua de creatura mundi, 

de exordio humani generis, et gente usque ad 

Aegyptum scribitur Hebr. 
and circle. Patet Exodus cum decern plagis, decalogo, cum mys- 

ticis Scripturis, diuinisqne praeceptis. 
3rd circle. In promptu est Leuiticus Lib. in quo singula sacrificia 

et uestes Aaron et totus ordo Leuiticus spirant 

caelestia sacram. 
4th circle. Numeri uero nonne totius arithmeticae et mensura 

terrae, et xl duarum per heremum mansion, mysteria 

continent. 
5th circle. Deuteronomium quoque secunda Lex et euangelicae 

legis praefiguratio, nonne sic ea habet quae prqpriA 

sunt ut tamen noua sint omnia de ueteribus. 

Fol. 8 contains the Augostinian division of Holy Scripture 
(under the Dove); here again we may compare with Cas- 
siodorus: 
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Cass, c. xiii. 

Soriptura diuina secnndam 
beatuin August inum in Testa- 
lofuta * duo ita diuiditur, id est 
in uotus et in nouum *. In hys- 
teria * libri uiginti duo id est 
Moysy libri quincque, lesu Naue 
libor unus, ludicum liber unus, 
Ruth liber unus, Regum libri 
ijuutuor, Paralipomenon libri 
duo, Job liber unus, Tobi * liber 
unus, Hester ^ liber unus, ludith 
liber unus, Ezre* libri duo^ 
Machabeorum libri duo. In 
IVophetis libri uiginti duo, Dauid 
PBttlterium • liber unus, Salomon 
libri tres *, lesu filii Sirach libri 
duo^®, Prophete maiores quatuor, 
ide8tYsayas,Iheremias, Daniel", 
Ezechiel ; et minores duodecim, 
id est Osee, lohel, Amos, Ab- 
dias, lonas, Micheas, Naum, 
Abacuc, Sophonias, Zacharias, 
Aggeus, Malachim. 

In epistolis Apostolorum ^' id 
est PauU apostoli ad Romanes 
una, ad Corinthios due, ad Ga- 
latlias una, ad Ephesios una, 
ud Philipenses una, ad Thessa- 
loniceuseB due, ad Colosenses 
una, ad Tirootheum due, ad 
Titum una, ad Philemonem una, 
ud Uebreos una, Petri due, 
loauuLd tres, lude una, la- 
cuhi una. In Euangeliis qua- 
tuuv, id ^ttt seoundum Matheum, 



Amiatinus, p. 8. 

Scriptura sancta diuiditur in 
uetus in nouum. In Historia 
libri N. xxii id est Mosi lib. v, 
Ihesu Naue lib. i, ludic. lib. i, 
Ruth lib. i, Reg. lib. iiii, Paral. 
lib. ii, lob lib. i, Tobi lib. i, 
Hester lib. i, ludith lib. i, 
Esdrae lib. ii, Machabeor. lib. 
ii. 



In prophetiam libri N. xxii, 
id est Dauid Psalm, lib. i, Sal. 
lib. iii, lesu filii Sirach lib. ii, 
Prophetarum id est Osee, lohel, 
Amos, Abdiae, lonae, Micheae, 
Naum, Habacuc, Sofon., Zach., 
Agg., Mai., Esaiae, Hier., Dan. 
et Hez. lib. N. xvi. 



In enangelia quattuor secun- 
dum Mattheum, secundum Mar- 
cum, secundum Lucam, secun- 
dum lohannem. In Epistolas 
Apostolorum xxi, id est Pauli 
Apost. ad Rom. i, ad Cor. ii, ad 
Gal. i, ad Efes. i, ad Phil, i, ad 
Thessal. ii, ad Col. i, ad Tim. ii, 
ad Tit. i, ad Fil. i, ad Heb. i, 
Petri duae, loh. iii, ludae i, 
lac. i. In Actus Apostolorum 
lib.i. InApocalypsinIohan.Ub.i. 



^ Tt)iiiaU4«»ntuiu ^. ' m aetcu et nonum edd. ' -i- Bunt edd, 

* 'iVUi«4tt ti/i/. * Eather 9dd. • £fldre/3Y8; Esdrae edd, ^ liber 

uv^UM u'^/^A. * lUMlnorum etid, * qnataor edd, '* liber nniiB Mi, 

^^ Vftt^ckWl iUuivl «dd, ^* •«• uiginti una edd. 
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secundum Marcum, secundum Sic fiunt ueteris nouique Tes- 

Lucam, secundum lohannem. tamenti sicut pater Augustinus 

In Actibus Apostolorum liber in Libris de doctrina Christiana 

unus. In Apocalipsin^ liber complexus est simul libri N. 

unns. Beatus igitur Augustinus Ixxi quibus adde unitatem di- 

secundum praefatos nouem co- uinam per quam ista completa 

dices, quos sancta meditatur Ec- sunt fit totius Librae competens 

clesia, secundo libro de doctrina et gloriosa perfectio ; ipsa est 

Christiana, Scripturas diuinas enim rerum conditrix et ui talis 

septuaginta unius librorum cal- omnium plenitudo uirtutum. 

culo comprehendit : quibus cum At the top of the page : — 

sancte Trinitatis addideris uni- Eloquium domini quaecum- 

tatem fit totius libre' competens que uolumina pandunt 

et gloriosa perfectio. Spiritus hoc sancto fiidit ab 

ore deus. 

The reader will not fidl to notice the striking similarity 
between the lists of Cassiodorus and those of the Amiatinus. 
In the Hieronymian division the differences are only of the 
smallest nature; Cassiodorus has ludicum Ruth instead of 
ludicum et Ruthy omits Malachian and Danihel^ and in the 
New Testament places St. Peter's Epistles after, instead of 
before, St. Paul's.; he obtains the required total of forty-nine 
then by counting ludicum and Ruth as two books, while 
Amiatinus takes them as one ; his real total however is 
forty-eight. Amiatinus, by the addition of Danihel and 
Malachian^ obtains the full total of forty-nine. In both 
cases Salom. (whether Salomon or Salomonis) appears to be an 
introductory title, covering Prov, EccL Cant. 

In the Augustinian division, which Cassiodorus tells us 
he took from the Be doctrina Christiana ii. 13, he places the 
four greater prophets before, instead of after, the lesser 
(here the Amiatinus agrees with the order of the De doctrina) ; 
and in the New Testament he has the Evangelists aft;er the 
Epistles. 

In the third division, the Hilarian and Epiphanian of 
the Amiatinus, the antiqua uersio of Cassiodorus, the differ- 

' apocalypd edd» ' libri edd. 
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enoes are more noticeable. Cassiodoms counts one, not five, 
books of the Psalms; and in the New Testament places 
Ephesians before Colossians, and inserts the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which the Codex omits. Both the lists, Dr. Corssen 
notes, have loAannu ad ParlAoi, without any intimation of 
the number of St. John's Epistles; and as in this list the 
numbers are usually added, where more than one Epistle 
is reckoned, it would seem probable that this canon included 
only one Epistle of St. John, especially as the expression 
Ejaidula ad Parthos is frequently used for the first Epistle, 
but does not seem known as a title for all three. Both 
lists emphasise the number seventy as the sum of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, but we must add them up 
on different principles in each case> to obtain the required 
total, Cassiodorus gives us forty-four books in the Old 
Testament, counting the Psalms as one book ; the remaining 
twenty-six in the New Testament being obtainable only by 
counting three epistles of St. John. Amiatinus, on the other 
hand, counts five books of the Psalms, making forty-eight 
books in the Old Testament; to bring the total down to 
seventy then we must reduce four books in the New ; this 
can only be done by counting one Epistle of St. John, and 
one of St. Peter {Epist. Petri ad Gentes having no number 
added), which with the omission of the Hebrews enables us 
to obtain the required number. Cassiodorus indeed was 
aware of the five-fold division of the Psalter, as he states 
it was known to Jerome, though Epiphanius preferred to 
speak of the book of the Psalms as one ^. 

Even more marked are the variations in the explanatory 
matter. The Amiatinus refers the list to the combined au- 
thority of Hilary and Epiphanius ; Cassiodorus does not state his 

^ Cass, in P^alterium c. xii. Dr. Corssen notes that the reference is in- 
correct, for Jerome, Praef. in lAbr. Paalnu, ad Sopkronium, rejects the five- 
fold division on the authority of the Hebrew, and of the Apostles, who in the 
New Testament speak of it as one book ; similarly Hilary, Prol. in lAhr, 
Pgalm.f mentions the five-fold division only to reject it : Not secundum 
apo8t6lieam auetoritaUm ' JAbrum Ptalmorttm* et nuneupamus et tcribimuB. 
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source, and introduces the two fathers in a somewhat different 
connection, hinting that each had his own method of dividing 
the sacred books, though these were non contraria sed diuersa. 
The Amiatine citation of Hilary and Epiphanius again does 
not agree with its omission of the Epistle to the Hebrews^ 
which Hilary held to be of Pauline authorship, nor would 
its Psalmorum lib. v., commend itself to his views as to the 
Psalter ^ ; while Epiphanius adhered to the Canon of Athana- 
asius, and in the order of books in the New Testament agreed 
with Jerome's list ad Paulinum '. 

What can be then the relation of these lists to each other ? 
Their tigreement shows it to be a close one, their variations 
would seem to prevent it being that of direct copying. But 
we have at any rate shown that Cassiodorus possessed a 
Codex GrandiaTj which must certainly have been a Latin 
BiUe, for the whole context of c. xiv. of the Itutitutio^ 
shows this, and distinguishes it from the Graecus Pandectes 
mentioned later; this Latin Codex Grandior possessed three 
lists of the sacred books, and the Codex Amiatintis presents 
also three lists, almost, if not precisely, similar. 

We have, however, to notice yet another mark of affinity 
between the two books. Folios 2 b and 3 of the Amiatinus 
contain a carefully-drawn view of the Tabernacle ; Cassio- 
dorus in the InHitutio^ c. v., mentions a certain blind man 
named Eusebius, who, as a compensation for his loss of sight, 
was gifled with a wonderfully retentive memory; this Eusebius 
commonuit etiam tabemaeulum templumque Domini ad instar 
caeli fuis9e formatum quae depicta iubtiliter lineafnentis propriis 
in ^ Pandecie Latino corporis grandiorie* competenter aptaui; 
so that Cassiodorus' Codex Grandior also contained a page 
with the Tabernacle, for it would seem to be almost certain 
that the Codex thus mentioned is identical with that in 



' See note on last page. 

' Epiph, adv, E<ure$. iii. torn. I, hAer. 76, oonf. 5 ; Jerome, Ep. liii; of. 
Westcott, Can&u, pp. 554, 567 ff. 
' Dr. Hort in Academy, Feb. 26, 1887. 
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*; -11 * .■ ■ I 7 i? I' « r '-- • A I' . /^ J «& *»//*-# M f^i*/mr.ji/tuf cftmmtmoriif^ 

/TVS :>•.' iJiTuJ-'tL r^ci."Ysi«at4:a:it nf li** TA^temacje jmd the 
T^t; ■•/ -vii:-^ Cji!«:o:-r2* rxtfiersjei rt rif Pu&iM? : and 

::.n':.{7 st^-'ii. iLkn ^c-rk- Ti* c*:s:Ias\Q vocja irbcavfone 

>i<z^. :<. f ■'".>.' w :"l4: Tit C>:V^ O'-at '.. • « C*sscc:Ta* nn2«T 

hive >x<:a l:o-;fr.t :o JJnj^Iiiid asd to ibe iiliarr of Wear- 

ir.<.i::rj or of Jarrow. and thert jx^s^fibly have l«<-n placed on 

the sar/it frh<:lf uith the Oy/tx Amui(in¥4. 

A htill furlh*?r (iupjK/^ition seemed at one time po«gible 

both Ut Dr. Hort and l)r. Con-Hen^; roij^ht not the fii^t 

quat<rrrjion of Uu^ Annat'inun l#e not a transcript but actually 

a jjarl of V.tLt^MAitfw^* Codrx (handior? There is mnch 

which Hirikiii on« u( «rHt HJ^lii in favour of Huch a view ; the 

l«rchniifni U not ijuiU uo (all hn Uiat of Ui« other j^therings, 

and (uTtiiinly tiii^iiih bonHwiiul. diirkiT and thicker; the 

i^thorin^r iri nof. tsj|j^ni'«|, iiml dm M*f«ond ijiiutornion bcginninjiip 

the HibN' IH niiuknl I , nimI Mm writinif of the lists and pre- 

IiiUm'v iiiiiifi'j' ia in 11 ilKliMitiil. hand from that of the body of 

t.lu> lNN>k. I'urUiiu'. lliiiiM id nnly oni* other pa/^^e in the book 

whitli i-(»n(ainri |iirtiiriiil ro|iriiiii^ntation ; this is fol. 796 d, 

till' \\\'^' wliifli ili\iili)d tliti Old fnmi the New Testament, 

uud iho pictun* in t.luit of our I^rd with the Evangelists and 

' n, Mi/i(Mt. iJt /*«ii/m. \\s\ Ihi iahernaenlum . . . quod nan fecitnui piny i 
! in fnin.ltK'ti^i mn •!»»«« tstftih tHtllvouri, 
■ li.M/t//i^, fc'wb, i\ 1SH7. Mi. I J (vii. 307 Giles). 

* ^. io ,wii. ^p.^ f. iSilvB) ; the referenoea Mre in the fint inetance from De 
Uv;».ii. * Academy, June 11, 1887. 
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their symbols ; this is in the judgment of Prof. Browne^ quite 
different in style from those in the first quaternion^ and looks 
like a late and poor copy of earlier work, the drawing being 
inferior and the colours bad. The ornamentation, too, of the 
first quaternion, and especially the Ezra picture, could not 
at any rate have been designed in England. If Dr. Hamann 
is sure from the general orthography of the MS. that it 
was copied directly from an Italian, not a North-British 
exemplar, Prof. Browne is equally convinced that the draughts- 
man of the Ezra picture shows in his peculiar ornamentation 
the immediate influence of Ravenna or Rome. *It seems 
&irly certain,' he says, ' that the Ezra picture was drawn in 
Ravenna, the home of Cassiodorus for so many years ; ' and 
he suggests that a mosaic in the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
supplied the features, the book-case, and the stool on which 
Ezra is sitting : ' it seems impossible to doubt that Ezra's 
book-case was copied from this.' 

If we examine the contents of the Prologue also, and the 
Amiatine list of books, we find that here too they do not 
agree with the actual books of the Manuscript ; the Prologue 
(p. 290) lays stress on the mystic number 70 as being the 
total of the books of the Bible, but the next page (3 h) begins 
the Amiatine division with In hoc codice continentur ueteris et 
noui TeslametUi Libri No, Ixxi ; the list itself, if we count 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Esdras as two books each, 
gives us a total of 70, and in the Codex itself^ which inserts 
the Second Epistle of Peter, omitted in the list, we have again 
71 *; thus the list and Prologue agree neither with them- 
selves nor with the actual contents, and may well be as truly 
Cassiodorian as the other lists : Corssen, indeed, noted long 
ago^ that the Prologue seemed to have nothing to do 
with the present Codex Amiaiinus, and might well be 
a piece of true Cassiodorian work, and the reference to 

* Academy, April 30, 1887. 

> lUnke, in Theol, lAteraturz., 1887, p. 37a. 

' IHe Bibdn des Caw, p. 625. 
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the palm-trees at Elim seems certainly to be a reference to 
the Institution c. xiv. 

Here certainly is much which makes for the view that the 
first quaternion was bodily transferred from the Codex Grandior 
to its present place. The Codex Grandior was certainly in North 
Britain, for Bede saw it there. It may well have been the 
Pandectes uetustae translationis which Benedict Biscop or 
Ceolfrid brought from Rome ; and it would be quite in 
keeping with the times had Ceolfrid, in presenting his mag- 
nificent new Pandect to the Holy See, tacked into it the 
quaternion, which had hitherto stood at the beginning of 
Cassiodorus' own Old-Latin Pandect. 

Difficulties however meet us as we examine this hypothesis 
closely. The first indeed which suggested itself to Dr. Corssen 
was a chronological one ; it was that Bede's language shows 
him to have seen the Cassiodorian Pandect himself, while the 
Codex Amiatinus left England in 7 1 5 ; but as Bede was bom in 
674, he would have had ample time to have seen the pictures in 
their original place and to have described them, before they left 
England. But the other arguments in favour of the identity 
are not really so strong as they seem ; though the parchment 
of the first quaternion stmck Prof Browne ^ as looking some- 
what darker and older than that of the rest of the MS., this, 
as Dr. Hort remarks ^, is but a trifling matter, and it can 
hardly be expected that in such a krge MS. as this, it would 
be of the same quality throughout. The fact of the gathering 
being without a signature proves nothing, as in other MSS. 
the gatherings are sometimes without signatures for the 
prefatory matter*. A more important point is the difference 
of writing. That the handwriting in the first quaternion 
is different from the body of the work is certain ; whether it 
be earlier is not quite so sure a point ; and Dr. Corssen is of 

^ And also the present writer when he examined the MS. in May, 1887. 

' Academy t Jan. 19, 1889. 

' As in the Echternach Gospels, Paris Lat. 9389, where the first signature 
is on f. 24 at the beginning of the Crospel, the pre&Uny matter being written 
on unsigned gatherings. 
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opinion that the three biblical lists resemble in their style the 
writing of the corrections and marginal notes of the text. Of 
course if they can be proved to be in the same hand the ques- 
tion is settled, and the preliminary quaternion may be later, or 
possibly contemporary, but certainly not earlier than the rest 
of the book ; but on this point we still await the judgment 
of a skilled palaeographer. 

The inferiority, again, of the picture in the middle of the 
book to those in the first quaternion is no argument for 
dating the latter a century earlier ; it only suggests that two 
scribes were at work on the volume, and that the second, 
who may have been at work only a few months after 
the first, was a less skilful artist. The argument firom the 
Italian character of the ornamentation is somewhat stronger, 
as British scribes were not often in the habit of slavishly 
copying foreign work ; still a Roman scribe may have copied 
this ornamentation, as we saw reason above to suppose he 
may possibly have written the rest of the book (p. 285). At 
any rate all that the ornamentation proves is that it was 
designed in Italy ; it may have been copied in England. 

If we examine the contents of the quaternion, especially 
the Prologue and Amiatine list, we find that if they do not 
suit well with the actual present MS., neither would they suit 
the Codex Grandior. The first quaternion gives us, we must 
remember, /(?wr divisions of Scripture; Amiatine, Hieronymian, 
Hilarian and Epiphanian, and Augustinian ; the Codex 
Grandior^ according to the Institutio, c. xiv, would seem 
to have contained only three, and the actual books of the 
Bible followed the order of the antique translatio. In any 
case, then, the Prologue and Amiatine list must have been 
added later, and could not have formed part of the original 
Codex Grandior. 

A still further di£Bculty awaits us as we examine Bede's 
words and those of Cassiodorus with regard to the Taber- 
nacle and the Temple. Fols. 2 and 2 i of the Amiatinus 
contain, as we saw, a carefuUy drawn bird's-eye view of the 
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Tabernacle, but there is no representation in the quaternion 
as we now have it of Solomon s Temple ; Cassiodorus, how- 
ever, in the Institulio, e. v, speaks very distinctly of the 
Tahernacuhm Templumque Domini, though in the treatise on 
the Psalms he speaks only of the Tabernacle. 

Bede, in describing (see above, p. 300) the Temple, referred 
to, as he says, in Cassiodorus' Exposition of the Psalms, men- 
tions some features — the triple portico — which are not found 
in the Amiatine picture ^. De Rossi's explanation of this dif- 
ference seems all that could be desired, but it proves, at any 
rate, that the first quaternion of the Cod^x Amiatinus cannot 
have been * bodily transferred,' as was at first supposed, from 
the Codex Grandior. Bede, he supposes, is citing from 
memory, and so confuses together the two distinct passages 
of Cassiodorus, that in the Institution mentioning the Taber- 
nacle and Temple, and that in the Psalms, mentioning only 
the Tabernacle. It would appear that the Codex Grandior ori- 
ginally possessed the two pictures ; but what has become of the 
Temple sheet if, or when, it was transferred to the Amiatinus ? 
The loss of such a valuable sheet is a serious difficulty in the 
way of the identity of the two quaternions. Bede's descrip- 
tion of the Tabernacle, again {Be Tabemaculo, c. xii), does not 
quite, though it does very nearly, suit the Amiatine picture. 
He says : — 

'£rat contra aiulam ostium in pariete altaris orientalis unde 
uel ligna ad alendum ignem immitti uel carbones et cineres possent 
egeri; quomodo in pictura Cassiodori Senatoris, cuius ipse in 
exposition e psalmorum meminit, expressum uidimus {or uidemus) ; 
in qua etiam utrique altari, et holocausti uidelicet et incensi, pedes 
quattuor fecit. Quod utrumque eum, sicut et tabemaculi et 
templi posidonem, a doctoribus Judaeorum didicisse putamus.' 

Here, as De Bossi remarks, the description of Bede agrees 
with the Amiatine picture, with the exception of the ostium 
in the side of the altar, which is omitted in the picture. 

* De Rossi, La Bibbia Offerta, etc., Roma 1887, p. 19 f., and De Origine, 
etc., Bibl. Sfdin Apoti, p. Ixxviii. 
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This certainly is a difficulty, but we must remember that 
there may be two solutions of it : one, that the picture de-> 
scribed by Bede was neither the Amiatine nor its immediate 
exemplar; another, that Bede was describing from memory 
in this passage, and consequently was not perfectly accurate. 
This is indeed likely if Bede was writing towards the end 
of his life, and the Codex with the pictui-e of the Tabernacle 
had left England in 715; and it is just possible, as Prof. 
Browne suggests, that the missing Temple sheet was taken 
out of the quaternion in order to make room for the sheet 
with the Amiatine Prologue and list of contents, and re- 
mained at Wearmouth and Jarrow : there it would be often 
seen afterwards by Bede, and his curious difference of ex- 
pression reperimus distincta of the Temple, expressum uidimus 
of the Tabernacle, would meet with an explanation \ The 
language of Bede, then, would seem to leave us in doubt 
as to the identity of the Cassiodorian and Amiatine picture ; 
the question must be solved on other grounds. 

We now have to consider the last and most intricate point 
of all, the original order of leaves in the quaternion, though 
this again, however interesting as an exercise in reconstruc- 
tion, cannot have, I venture to think, the decisive influence 
imagined by some writers, on its relation to the Codea 
Grandior. The order of leaves, as we saw (p. 288), has 
been twice disturbed. At present it is Fol. i blanks Fol. i b 
Dedication verses ; 2 blank, % b and 3 Tabernacle picture ; 
3 b blank ; 4 Prologue and 4 b contents (purple sheet) ; 5 
Ezra picture, 5 b blank ; 6 Hieronymian division (Lamb), 6 b 
blank ; 7 Hilarian and Epiphanian division (Man), 7 b Pen- 
tateuch circles ; 8 Augustinian division (Dove), 8 b blank ^. 
Fols. I and 8 are one piece ; % and 3 are one piece, mounted 

^ Dr. Ck>nien {Academy, Apr. 7 and May a6, 1888) doabts the eziBtenoe of 
the two pictures, and is convinced, from the language of Caasiodorus, that the 
Tabernacle and Temple are identical ; I am bound to say, however, that De 
Rossi's explanation seems to me the more natural. 

■ Actuiemy—BTof. Browne, Apr. 30. 1887, Dr. Hort, June 1 1, 1887, Dr. 
Corssen, April 7, 1888, Prof. Browne, May 5, 1888, Dr. Hort, Jan. 19, 1889. 

VOU II. X 
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on a gfoard not sewn in ; 4 is a single page on a guard with 
7 mounted on the same g^oard and pasted on to the heel of 4 ; 
5 and 6 are one piece^ and the sewing is here ; 6 b has at 
one time stood next to 8, for part of the couplet on the top 
of 8, Eloguium dontini etc., has been impressed backwards 
on 6i; as a consequence of this, 5 must have also come 
after i ; the Tabernacle sheet 2 and 3 must have stood 4 
and 5, as the middle sheet of the quaternion is the only 
position in which the picture could have been seen. We 
are certain, then, of the exact position of fols. % and 3, and of 
the relative positions of i and 8, 5 and 6 ; and if 1 and 8 
originally stood outside, as the condition of 8 i suggests, 
then 5 and 6 stood 2 and 7, and the remaining two leaves, 
separate but sewn together again, 4 and 7, must have stood 
3 and 6. Such was the order proposed at first by Prof. 
Browne, and partly agreed to by Dr. Hort, who argued 
however that the Pentateuch circle (7 b) would have come 
more naturally after, not between, the lists, and that the 
Hilarian list (7) is placed last in Cassiodorus; he then 
placed 4 and 7 at i and 8, and the present i and 8 at i» 
and 7, 5 and 6 going 3 and 6, and 2 and 3 as before, at 4 and 5. 
He imagined the Pentateuch cii-cles to be later than the rest 
of the quaternion, except of course the Donation verses and 
contents. Dr. Corssen, however, maintained the writing of 
the Prologue to be the same as that of the Contents, and the 
Pentateuch circles the same as that of the Hilarian division, 
founding on this an argument for the post-Cassiodorian 
origin of the whole quaternion ; for if 4 and 7 were originally 
the same sheet, cut in two and sewn together again, as he 
imagined, by the last binder of the book ^, it would follow 
that the writing of the Prologue, lists, and Pentateuch 
circles was the same as that of the contents, that is, not 
earlier than that of the rest of the MS. ; he agreed, however, 

^ Prof. Browne, in horror at the bare idea of auch barbariam, exdaims, ' the 
modem binder sHU live$, and is still allowed to yisit the Laorentianar 
{Academy, May 5, 1888.) 
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with Prof. Browne that i and 8 were probably still in 
their original places. 

The final disquisition on the original order was given 
in the Academy of Jan. 18, 1889, by Dr. Hort, beyond 
which perhaps no one can attempt to go. We can hardly 
do more than give outlines of it in this Essay, which 
has already grown too long. Following a suggestion of 
Corssen's that the human head over the Hilarian division 
might be possibly intended for a representation of the first 
Person in the Trinity, he proposed to place that list first, 
the Hieronymian division with the Lamb, or symbol of the 
Second Person, coming next, and lastly, the Augustinian 
with the Dove, the symbol of the Holy Spirit: this will 
again make the order of the lists the same as that originally 
suggested by Prof. Browne ; the difficulties of the Pentateuch 
circles on 7 i, and the single purple sheet 4 he would resolve 
by supposing that they were transposed by the North-British 
scribe when he copied the Cassiodorian MS. Prof. Browne's 
supposition here seems more probable, that 4 and 7 were not 
originally the same sheet, but two separate sheets sewn 
together, the purple sheet being substituted by Ceolfrid for 
the lost Temple sheet. Dr. Hort, however, thinks the 
arrangement to have been a deliberate transposition by 
Ceolfrid, when he was obtaining a direct copy (for such he 
would seem to think it) of the Cassiodorian matter for his 
own Bible. The Cassiodorian quaternion was as follows :— 
1 and I b blank ; 2 Ezra, 2 b blank ; 3 Prologue, 3 b blank ; 
4 and 5 Tabernacle ; 6 Hilarian list, 6 b blank ; 7 Hierony- 
mian list, 7 b blank ; 8 Augustinian list, 8 b blank. Now 
Ceolfrid in a Vulgate Bible would naturally wish to place 
the Hieronymian list first, and in this endeavour would alter 
the arrangement as follows. The first row of numerals repre- 
sent the present position of the leaves, the second their sup- , 
posed original order : — 

4 Prologue, (i) I blank. (2) 

46 Contents. (16) i( Donation verses. (26) 

X a 
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5 Ezra. (3) 6 HieroDymian list. (6) 

56 blank. (36) 66 blank. (66) 

2 blank (4) 8 Augustinian list. (7) 
26 Tabernacle. (46) 86 blank. (76) 

3 Tabernacle. (5) 7 Hilarian list. (8) 

36 blank. (56) 76 Pentateuch Circles. (86) 

And with this arrangement we may rest satisfied. It 
seems to suggest that the first quaternion was at any rate 
a direct copy of the lost Codex Grandvor of Cassiodorus ; but 
the difficulties of the lost Temple sheet, and of the present 
state of fols. 4 and 7> do not seem entirely answered by it, 
and perhaps never can be. 
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APPENDIX 

ON THE ITALIAN ORIGIN OF THE CODEX AMIA- 
TINTS AND THE LOCALIZING OF ITAUAN MSS. 

[W. Sanday.] 

The tests put forward by Dr. Hamann (p. a 86 Ht2)ra) in proof of 
the Italian origin of the Codex Amiattnua possess an importance 
which extends beyond the history of this particular MS. If they 
should be found to hold good, they would supply us with a welcome 
means of identifying other If SS. as Italian, and would so contribute 
to a process which is likely to be characteristic of the stage of 
textual criticism on which we are now entering. 

It is coming to be realised more and more that in order to 
restore the text of an ancient document, especially of one with 
wide di£Fusion and attestation, much copied and therefore much 
corrupted, it is necessary first to know its history. And it is 
coming also to be realised that the external history of a text 
and its internal history must go hand in hand. They mutually 
strengthen and support each other. By pursuing both at once, 
relations' are often suggested which would otherwise pass un- 
perceived. Thus the first thing that we need to know about 
a MS. is when it was written, where it was written, and where 
its ancestors were written. Anything which helps us to find out 
this is of value. 

We have several means at our command for ascertaining the 
birthplace of a MS. The most obvious is the occurrence of notes 
connecting it with a particular libraiy or owner. These, however, 
far more often apply only to the later stages of its history, which 
are of less importance. A larger step is gained when an extant 
MS. can be identified with one of those in the ancient lists, e. g. in 
Becker's Cataiogi BiUiotheearum ArUiqui. The palaeographical 
test is more delicate, and it is probable that as our knowledge of 
the different shades of handwriting increases, more use will be 
made of this than has been made hitherto. The last test is that 
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which is supplied by the occurreDce of forms either of grammar 
or spelling which can be traced to some definite locality. This 
test, however, greatly needs more exact definition than it has yet 
received ; and it is this which constitutes the interest of any fresh 
contribution to it. 

These points of grammar and orthography are clearly a branch 
of the larger question of provincial Latin in general. In regard 
to this there may be said to be two schools: one, of which 
Schuchardt may be taken as the representative, admits indeed 
the distinction between literary Latin or the Latin of cultivated 
society and the vernacular Latin of common speech, but regards 
the latter as generally diffiised throughout the whole of the Roman 
Empire, and not dialectically varied— or at least with no recog- 
nisable variations — in different localities ' ; the other maintains 
and lays stress upon these peculiarities. The only book with 
which I am acquainted directly dealing with the subject, Sittl's 
Die lokalen Versehiedenheiien der UUeinischen Spraehe (Erlangen, 
1882) takes this line. 

It is much to have opened the subject and attacked it syste- 
matically, and Sittl deserves credit for bringing together a quantity 
of useful material ; but any one who reads his book will, I think, 
rise from it with the sense that there is still a great deal to be 
done, and that stricter logic will have to be applied before assured 
conclusions can be arrived at. 

The one great caution which seems to me to be most often forgotten 
is the difficulty of proving the negative side of the propositions 
involved. It is comparatively easy to prove that a certain usage 
existed in a certain locality ; but then, before it can be said to be 
characteristic of that locality, it must be also proved that it did not 
exist or existed only sparingly in other localities. Nor is it 
enough simply to say that we have no evidence of it. That 
absence of evidence may be due to nothing more than the defects 
of our knowledge and scantiness of our materials. For instance, 
it is constantly asserted that such and such a usage is African 
because it occurs in Fronto or Apuleius or Tertullian or Cyprian 
or Arnobius. But how much of this turns upon a bare argu- 
mentum ex silenttOy where the witnesses moreover are of necessity 
silent for the simple reason that they do not exist ? For the two 

^ * Dieses (das rastike Latein) ersoheint aaf den Denkmalem aller Gegenden 
digentlioh immer als ein and dasselbe* {Vokaligmus det Vulg&rlateim, i. 9a ; 
quoted by Sittl, p. 44). 
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centuries, roughly speaking, from the year 1 20 A. d. to the year 
320 A. D., the great mass of the extant Latin literature is African. 
How easily might the balance be altered if we had as much 
literature from Italy or Gkul or Spain as we have from AMca t 
This is a consideration for which I do not think that nearly 
enough allowance is made. 

On the other hand, there is a caution which must be observed 
on the opposite side. Isolated examples of a particular form or of 
a particular usage are consistent with the hypothesis that they are 
really foreign to the district in which they are found. To take 
a clear case : no inference can be drawn from the Latin inscrip- 
tions found in the East. These must proceed from travellers or 
immigrants who would bring with them the customs of their own 
homes ; and, so £Ekr as we can tell, their homes might be anywhere 
in the Latin-speaking half of the Empire. So, too, there would be 
Italian settlers in Qaul or Spain, and African legionaries might 
find their way into Illyricum or Britain. In like manner we may 
know for certain that a MS. is Irish, English, or Merovingian, and 
yet it may contain forms which belong neither to France nor to 
any part of the Britieh Jslands, but which have been perpetuated 
from some other MS. of an altogether different and distant origin. 
The evidence is hedged about with drawbacks and qualifications of 
all kinds ; and all that we can do is to bear these well in mind 
and discount our inferences accordingly. 

The materials at our disposal are accumulating daily. First 
and foremost is the splendid Carptu Inscriptumwn Laiinarum, 
backed by other collections, such as those of Le Blant for Qaul 
and De Rossi for Christian Rome. Then come the critical editions 
with an apparatus ample enough for the purpose, such as would 
be preeminently the Monvmenia Germantae HUicriea and the 
Corpus Seriptorwn Ecdesiastieorum Latinarum. Many single 
works would of course have to be added — notably Ribbeck's 
Virgil — and a most important contribution to this side of the 
subject is made by the appearance of the first fasciculus of Bishop 
Wordsworth's Vulgate. Some relevant statements of value may be 
extracted from the grammarians, but these must not at once be 
assumed to be trustworthy, because the range of observation on 
which they depend was often limited. And lastly, the Romance 
scholar will have an important voice in the matter, because he will 
be able to determine from existing forms the older forms which 
must have preceded them. 
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I very much hope that the subject may be systematically taken 
up. It is one to which, as it seems to me, a young scholar might 
devote himself both with interest and profit. The result of his 
work would be to furnish criteria which would be useful in many 
directions, and in the process of forming them he would acquire 
a great variety of knowledge. On a subject which lies somewhat 
outside my own department I may perhaps be forgiven for going 
to the more accessible sources, and for collecting some of my data 
in a rather desultory fashion. I confine myself for the present to 
testing the points put forward by Dr. Hamann. 

The points so put forward as proving that Codex AnUatinuB 
was either itself written in Italy, or at least copied from an Italian 
exemplar, are as follows : — 

S = X: homo sene^, Jud. xix. i6, 17; Mnia (£cwa), Ecclus. 
XX. 31. 

N inserted : gigans. Job xvi. 15 ; optimantium, Jer. xxv. 36. 

C iilserted before X : ancxius, Ps. cxlii. 4 ; uncxit, i Reg. x. i« 

Sub assimilated before S : su^saltastis, Ps. cxiii. 6. 

Ad assimilated before M : ammirata, Apoc. xiii. 3 ; quem- 
ammodum, Luc. viii. 47. 

A = AU : agusto, 2 Par. xv. 16 ; ascultabant. Act. viii. 10. 

O = AXJ : clodum, Matt, xviii. 8. 

IT = AXJ : cluserunt, a Par. xxix. 7* 

A = E : adtroctaverit. Gen. xxvii. 1 2. 

E = I : redemet, Ps. liv. 19. 

Vowel prefixed to S impure : liistriatarum, 3 Reg. vii. 24. 

S = EX : ) espendebat, Judith xiii. 8 ; «candescet, Sap. v. 23. 

Vowel dropped before S impure : Spaniae, i Mace. viii. 3. 

PH = P, DI = Z : topAai^tus (topazus), Ezech. xxviii. 13. 

Dropping of final M : totum belli impetu, 2 Par. xxxii. 2 ; 
in tantum arrogantiae tumors, Esth. xvi. 1 2 ; incidemus in manti 
Dei et non in manus hominum, Ecclus. li. 22. 

We will take these points in order. 

S = X. From Campania, Bruttium and Lucania there are three 
examples of visit (= vixit)] from Calabria and the Eastern side of 
the peninsula four examples; from Latium four examples (two 
each of visit and hidt) ; from Cisalpine Gaul two examples, eonius 
and sestvm ; from Sardinia three examples, coius twice and visit. 
From Spain we get only one extremely doubtful example of es 
(= ex) ; but from GhiUia Narbonensis there are several, eoius, 
Santi2)pc^ sesta (from a Christian inscription ascribed by Le Blant 
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to tlie sixth century), supples (also Christian) viseif bisit. In 
Africa, too, there are six examples (two each of conitis and visit), 
besides the proper name Estricata five times '• 

Turning to MSS. there are two or three examples in Ribbeck's 
MSS. of Virgil " which may be presumed to be Italian. There arc 
also two examples {senes and sems\ which appear to be original in 
the text of Jordanes, who wrote in Italy. Many MSS. of Sedulius, 
including the oldest, the famous Turin MS. in capitals of the 
seventh century (Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Exeimp, Codd* 
Lai. pi. 16), in Fasch, Carm, iy. 2 read maestum, one MS. of the 
eighth century mesttim, Huemer has printed mtxtumf on much 
inferior authority, because of the parallel passage of Juvencus ; 
but it does not follow that because Juvencus in Spain wrote 
mixtus before 337 A. d. therefore Sedulius may not have written 
mistus or mciestus in a different region and more tban a century 
later. Sedulius may be taken to represent Italian usage. One 
group of MSS. has a note to the effect that he taught philosophy 
in Italy, but wrote his heroics in Achaia : and there is more reason 
to believe than to doubt the first part of this statement. I have 
not been able to find another instance of this interchange in his 
works, but I will not say that there are none. The one writer of 
whom it seems clear that he habitually wrote senes or senis is 
Yenantius Fortunatus. These forms occur no less than twelve times 
in his poetical works, with a strong preponderance of MS. authority. 
There is a more even balance between senes and senis, but senes 
throughout seems to have been rightly admitted into the text. If 
Yenantius Fortunatus had stood alone there might have been a 
doubt whether the tradition which he represented was Italian or 
Qallican. He was bom in North Italy, near Treviso, but spent 
the greater part of his life in a monastery at Poitiers. We have, 
however, already had the evidence of inscriptions for the neigh- 
bouring province of Gallia Narbonensis. There is also at least 
one well attested example of senes in Gregory of Tours; senes 

^ Conaen {Aussprache, i. 997) remarka on the tendency for the gattural 
element in z to be lost before c and i : EUricattu and JSttrieata are among hia 
inatances : he gives a number of others, most of which appear to be derived 
from Italy or Africa. 

' The tme Latin form is of oonrae Ver^iui, bat in English it aeema best to 
keep the familiar ' Virgil.' Besides the objeotionB to innovating in aach a matter, 
to write * Vergil ' would be to obscure the hiatory of the name and to make it 
appear aa if it had been introduced into our literature at a different period and 
by a different method from that by which it waa really introduced into it. 
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also occurs in a French MS. of tlie Vulgate (G) at Luke i. i8 ; 
and the tenth century MS. C of the Heptateuch of Cyprian, bishop of 
Toulon, has thrcQ instances of hesUmns for extemua, and one of 
sescentoa (ed. Mayor, p. xlviii). It does not appear that this poem 
ever passed through Italian hands. The Codex TrivtUtiantu of 
Corippus, an African writer of the age of Justinian, has as many 
as seven examples. The MS. itself is of the fourteenth century, 
but it may very well have been made from an ancient archetype, 
as the work does not seem to have been much copied. 

There is also decisiTe evidence for the writing of a for x in 
Spain. A ninth century MS. of Cassian, which Petschenig, the 
editor, calls * Lombardic,' but which is really Yisigothic from the 
monastery of Silos, near Burgos^, is characterized by the fbnns 
annetaSf aim/ttim, jaata, aene$ '. 

The Appendix to Probus ', among its directions as to orthography, 
says that senes is to be written and not aenia (ed. Eeil, iy. 198). 

On the whole, though we have thus sufficient evidence of the 
prevalence of this corruption in Italy, there is also reason to think 
that it existed in Africa, and satisfactory proof of its existence in 
Oaul. 

N insertecL We may dismiss the many instances of words in 
which the insertion of n is both correct in itself, and supported by 
a large amount of early authority, though it has dropped out of 
common use. Such would be Miens, quotUns, vicennmuSy eon- 
junx, and we might add iieo fi>rmon9U8, which is spelt thus both in 
MSS. and inscriptions. Here the n appears to be etymologically 
right, and similar to that which has dropped out of x^*^ (^or 
xapUvTs) *, Not so correct in itself, though equally well attested 
by early and good MSS., is the form thensaurus : it is more assured 
in MSS. of the Old Latin than in those of the Vulgate. On much 
the same footing as this would be the form oceaneio, which has 
also a large amount of early attestation. It is found in Codex 

* The MS. 18 described by M. Delisle in Mdanges de Pal^o^raphie, &c. 
p.78f. 

' loh. Castiani Opp, ed. Petsobenig, p. zzzrii (Viexina, 1888). I wati con- 
vinced from the orthography that thii MS. wai Visigoihic, and had little 
difficulty in identifying it. 

' Situ originally held that this was a compilation which did not repreient 
any particular province {Die lok. Vtrtchied, p. 35 n.)) but he has recently ex- 
prened the opinion, on what seem to be good grounda, that it belongs to 
Africa {Archivf. lot. LeHkog. vi. p. 557), 

* VWomu is said to ^vironiutf from a root-form viro-uenuo- ^niro-uemt-io- 
(Y. Henry, Frieii de Grammaire eomparie, p. 169). 
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VerceUensis (a), which palaeography and tradition alike refer to 
the fourth century \ and in Codex Veranenris {b), which is said to 
be not more than a century later. Both of these are probably 
Italian MSS. The form occurs no less than nine times in Codex 
FiUdeneis of the Vulgate (6p. Wordsworth's F), which we know to 
have been written in Campania just before the year 546. It occurs 
even more often in Codex ClaromovUanue (Z> Paul.), fur which Dr. 
Corssen has recently claimed an Italian origin. This may very 
possibly be right, though the arguments made use of point rather 
against Africa than definitely for Italy as compared with other 
localities where a Qraeco-Latin MS. might be written. The common 
view is that the companion MS., Codex Bezae (JD Evy.), was written 
in Southern GhtuL The place of origin of these early Graeco-Latin 
MSS. is an interesting subject of enquiry that has not yet been 
brought to any settled conclusion. Oceanaio does not occur in the 
N. T. portion of Codex Amiaimtu. It occurs in a v J. of the French 
MS. E at Mat xxvi. 16. It is found once, with three other in- 
stances of n inserted, though not before «, in Jordanes. 

Some curious examples occur sporadically in the inscriptions : 
herons in Macedonia and Southern Qaul, eciarUta (= eeiatta) in 
Calabria, euperstens in proconsular Asia, memoriens^ memoriae in 
Dalmatia, and the proper name Creneeens, which is found repeatedly, 
but, strange to say, is the only example except coniunx in Africa. 
Very remarkable is the form Mouse, which is characteristic of the 
sole existing fi-agmentary MS. of the Assumptio Moyseos which is 
assigned to the sixth century, or possibly earlier (Fritzsche, Lihr, 
Apoe, p. xxxiii., after Ceriani). The nearest parallel to this with 
which I am acquainted is Heronde in the Lichfield or St. Chad's 
Gospels (Bp. Wordsworth's L) in Matt. ii. 22. Less anomalous than 
these are the vernacular {orms finctus (=ijietus\ which is found in 
Priscillian (ed. Schepss, p. 21. 1. 16), bjiA fincHosus {:=fieHcius\ 
which is rightly restored by Miod6n8ki in the text of the De Aleaio- 
ribus, c. 7. Also nearer to the beaten track are the two examples 
from Cod, Amiatinus, gigans and optimans. Plenty of parallels 
may be found for the first of these. The Calabrian inscriptions 
have Allans and Thoans. AUans is found generaUy in the MSS. 
of Virgil, while single MSS. have Acragans, PaUans : superstens, 
increpitans (for increpitas) sndJlectenSf praemensas futures are also 
found. It is in this latter class that we must look for analogies to 

> M. Ber^r qaeetions this early date, bat I believe it to be on the whole 
probable. 
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optimans. We note tbat r&lundan4 for redundas occurs in MSS, 
of YenButius Fortunatui (iii- 24, 15), thougli m a group which 
appeal's to avoid the form sene^. In Gregory ol" Tours there are 
several eramples of n inaertecl before $ like accensuM {^^acceftsui)^ 
perhapt from cou fusion with ascen^us. The only identical examples 
that 1 have found of gi^an^ are quoted by Georges in his Ltx^ d, 
led, Worijbrmen^ both from the AmplaniaTt Glossaries. These 
are important for the point directly at issue. So far there 
would eeem to be a preponderance of evidence for Italy as the 
centre from which these forms had radiated. These glossariea, 
however, in the form in which they have come down to us, would 
seem to be widely removetl from Italy- The MSS* of both 
glo^aries are said to contain not^ in Anglo- Saxon ^. Stilly if we 
went far enough back, the forms might have come in upon Italian 
soiL With no great centre were the first English scholars in such 
frequent communication as with Rome, On the whole the view 
that this inserted n favours an Italian origin seems to me, if not 
proved, yet perhaps rather more probable than not. 

CX=X. For this there are nine examples in Cisalpine Gaul, ten 
in the rest of Italy outside Rome ; but the same number in Gallia 
Narbonensis, three in Sardinia, three in Spain, and many (iiljout 
thirty- six) in Africa. Tlie like phenomenon occurs several times in 
Jordanes and in the MSS* of Paul us' HiM&rla Langobardorum^ at 
least once in Orient ius (Mr, Ellis prints extincxit in Comm. i. 356)* 
once (sanexit) in Gregory of Tours, once, if not more, in an 
Anglo-Saxon MS* of Sedulias dating from the eighth century, and 
several times, not to say frequently, in the group of Irish MSS» 
pablished by Prot T. K* Abbott {Etk Vera, AnUhieron, pp* vi, xxi). 
In Matt. XL 1 7 jil^tncxidi occurs in M (Irish), and plan4m^€tis in E 
(French with Irish affinities). I imagine that the wide difTusion 
of this usage will not be disputed* There is hardly one of the 
Latin-speaking provinces from which there is not evidence for it. 

Sub assimilated before B and Ad before M. The as&imi- 
latioD of prepositions is a subject on winch it is dangerous 
to generalise. Ejich word must be taken by itself, became 
a writer will assimilate one word and not another which aeems 
to be exactly analogouB to it* Instances of the assimilation 
of sith before # are comparatively rare. Those that I have been 
able to find are all Italian : suscripiiane from Tusculumf sitseripsi 
from Cinnae (both quoted by Sittlj p. 71), and suscrii^tum from 
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the Calabrian volume (OIL. ix. 5420). So far as it goes this 
evidence would favour Dr. Hamann's conclusion, but it is too 
slight to build an induction upon. The assimilation both of svb 
and ad before m is more common. Yet neither is found in the 
Campanian volume, and only ammisBue in the Calabrian, along with 
numerous instances of non-assimilation. Non-assimilation appears 
to be also the rule in Latium : there are no examples of either svb 
or ad assimilated. In the province of Asia im memoriam occurs 
twice, in Dalmatia once, with im heUoy im praetorio : in Africa 
there is one example of amministrare dating from the fourth 
century. In the MSS. of Virgil, where we should rather expect to 
find it, there is only one imperfect example of ad assimilated before 
m : A M0Bs5 Cod. Med. Oeorg. ii. 379. Assimilation of sub and in 
before m is much more frequent {pmmutuU^ svmmersmny summit- 
tere, aummovere, im magnum^ im mare, im me, im medium, &c.). 
Similar assimilations appear to be characteristic of the Vatican 
MS. ( F), which dates from the seventh century, of the Excerpts of 
Eugippius ; and they are still more marked in two ninth century 
French MSS. P and T of the same author. They would, in fact, 
seem to be carried back, if not to Eugippius himself, to the original 
copy of the Excerpts. So large a work, consisting merely of 
extracts from St. Augustine, would probably not be written out 
by the abbot ^ himself, but by some of his monks. In the Vita 
Severini, which we may suppose that Eugippius would write with 
his own hand, there are no very striking examples until we come 
to Cod. N, a MS. of the tenth or eleventh century, which has 
qumiammodvm throughout. There is strong evidence for the 
usage in Victor Vitensis, where Petschenig reads ammoneret, 
ammonere, ammissi — in all six times. In Jordanes it occurs 
twelve times. In Sedulius it is probably not original but 
characteristic of two MSS. M T, both probably Italian. 
Amdt has admitted amminicuJo once into the text of Qregory 
of Tours (p. 166. 1. 4). Assimilation is common in Cod, Casi- 
nensis {A^) of this writer, a MS. of the eleventh or twelfth 
century in broken Lombardic, said to show signs of having been 
copied from a Merovingian exemplar. It is however probable that 
forms like ammirabilis are really Italian. Qregory adopts the 
commoner forms of assimilation, but he more often does not assimi- 

^ There i* much to be said for the spelling 'abbat/ which has had a con* 
tinnous existence in our literature from the twelfth century onwards (' abbad ' 
ocoars c, 889), but as 'abbot' is also perfectly leg[itimate (see Dr. Murray*! 
Dictionary s. y.) the usage of the majority may decide. 
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late. Assimilation is rare in Alcimos Avitns and Yenantios 
Fortonatus (there are no instances of «um- or amii»-) : it is very 
slight in the specimens of Yisigothic writing : and, speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said that it is avoided by the writers of the Caroline 
period as represented in the two volumes of Foetae Medii Aevi. The 
same would hold good for the two books of the Histaria EcclesicLsHcay 
which are all that has been critically edited of the works of Bede. 

In the Vulgate ammirabcmtur seems to be assured in Matt vii. 
28 : it occurs in eleven of Bishop Wordsworth's MSS. (in one case 
as a correction) of very varied origin : aunimUerufrU is also deci- 
sively attested in Mark ii. 4. There is a division of authorities in 
Acts ix. 25, X. II : in the first of these places the Campanian MS. 
F does not assimilate. 

In the grammatical treatise of Cassiodorius assimilation is dis- 
tinctly recognised : ammonet and ammvniculo are given as examples, 
also summovit and twrnmimsti^at (ed. Keil, p. 162 f.). In this part 
of his treatise Cassiodorius is quoting from an earlier writer, 
Papirianus; but he himself wrote in the same manner (e.g. 
ammonul^ p. 146). 

Taking all the evidence together, a better case appears to be 
made out than we have as yet had. There is, I think, a presump- 
tion that the less usual forms of assimilation are Italian. 

A = ATT. Corssen would confine this usage during the early 
centuries to proper names {Aussprache, L 663 f.) According to him 
it begins in Greek inscriptions of century I (KAAAIOY, ArOYSTE), 
then in Latin. It is found most fi^quently in De Rossi's Boman 
inscriptions ; but it also occurs three times in Cisalpine Gaul, once 
at Futeoli, once in Sardinia ; also twice in Spain {Cladiua, Glacus), 
and three times for the name of the month (id, and ktd, A gust,) 
in Africa. Besides Agusto, atem also occurs in Codex Manaoensis 
(q), a Freising MS. of the seventh century, which is thought to have 
been written in the eastern half of the Merovingian dominions ; 
and two instances of agurior for auguror are given by Caspari, 
Horn, de Sacril. p. 53 (Christiania, 1886). Knoell notes a single 
instance in the Vatican liS. {aaec. vii) of the ExcerpU of Eugippius. 
He remarks upon this (p. vii), as he says that the confusion is very 
common in some of his MSS. Unfortunately he does not tell us 
which ; but we may in£9r from the specimen given on p. xxv. that 
Q was one of them. As a near ancestor of Q was written at 
Naples in the year 581, it is possible that the peculiarity may 
be Itah'an. When however we turn to the Vulgate of Luke iL i 
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we find that o^tMto is read in DLQRTY, of which BQR are Irish, 
LY English, and T Spanish. Not only agu8t% agusUy but also 
agures {bis) occur in specimens of Yisigothio writing of the eighth 
century (Ewald and Loewe, tabb. viii, xi). Similar forms appear 
both in French and English MSS. (PaL Soc. ii 35 ; Cat, Anc. 
MSS.y pp. 60, 61 ; Amdt, SehrifUafeln, tab. 16). Agtutua, 
Agustidunum are the common forms in Gregory of Tours. The 
grammarian Caper lays down auscuUa nan aacuUa (ed. Keil, 
vii. 108), which shows that both forms were current And if 
turning to modem usage it is argued that the Italian form is 
' Agostino/ it may be replied that the Spanish is also * Agustin.' 

O = ATT. Clodits is no doubt the vernacular speUing. We are 
reminded of the story about Vespasian's pronunciation of platJtstra 
as |>Zo«^ra (Sueton. Vesp, 22), which was apparently a provincialism 
derived from his Sabine birthplace. Clodus is widely attested in 
MSS. of the Old-Latin Version, in both its forms, African and 
European. This, however, would not be decisive, as the form 
wliich is called African need not have been African in its origin, 
circulated outside Africa, and is extant in MSS. which are probably 
not African. Yet there can be no doubt that clodus was really 
current in Africa : it has an assured place in the text of Cyprian. 
Clodus and clavdus are found side by side in Irish liSS. of the 
seventh or eighth centuries. Gregory of Tours certainly wrote 
clodus : so too Venantias Fortunatus : the majority of the Vulgate 
MSS. have it in Matt. xv. 30, 31. 

IT = ATT. The forms dusi for dausi, cluswn for dausum are 
also very widely diffused. They are found in HSS. of all kinds, 
both of the Old Latin and of the Vulgate (e.g. Luke xiii. 25 
clauserit c / jf, d, cluserit b d e i I q; llatt. vi. 6 clause codd, 
plur. ; cluso a>f ©JL*MO*QRZ ; Matt, xiii 15 dauserunt BKlff 
T VWXZ*, cluserunl ACFH0JMO*Y). Examples like these show 
the presence of the u-forms in every region where the Bible was 
copied. They also occur in Apaleius, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer 
Calaritanus (several instances in each), also once in Salvian of 
Marseilles, though not apparently in Claadianus Mamertus, 
Eugippius, Orientius, or Sedulios. 

A =E. Not uncommon in inscriptions in the word eonsacrare; 
but a more exact parallel to the adiraetaverii of Codex Ami€Uinus 
is supplied by Gregory of Toon, where three of the oldest and 
best MSS. (two of the seventh oeotury and one of the eighth) read 
eanlractans, I see too that Mr. EUis reads delractans in Avienns, 
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xxviii. 19, with Jeep in ClaucL Rapt. Pros, i. 156, observing that 
retractare is invariable. We might also point to Cyprian, Ep. 
Ixvii. 9, where all Hartel's MSS. have detractorea or detractcUores, 

E = I. The single example of this redemet (= redimel) need 
not detain us. Numbers of such cases might be quoted from the 
inscriptions or MSS. of every region. It is so frequent in the 
British MSS. of the Vulgate as almost to be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of these islands ; but it is too clearly attested elsewhere. I 
pass over for the same reason the aspirate in hostttim. 

Vowel prefixed to S impure. More interesting than the last 
examples is the form histriaiarvm {=^ stricUarum in 3 Beg. viL 24). 
The prefixing of a vowel to s impure is of course not rare in the 
Bomance countries. In the Spanish inscriptions there are four 
examples like Ischolaetictia ; in Africa four examples, and many 
proper names ; in Calabria one example of t prefixed and two of e 
{espiritum, explendidus). Le Blant quotes a number of examples 
{Inscr, Chret, de la GauUf p. cxviii). Jordanes has expectacvlufn 
(which is also found in Priscillian) and exjxdiatam ; and there are 
similar examples in Gregory of Tours. Some curious forms occur 
in the single extant MS. of Arnobius, Codex Parisimbs, saec. ix. in., 
copied from a Lombardic (1 Merovingian) original, where a is pre- 
fixed in this way (e.g. aspiritu^ ascauros, adscribuntur for 
8cribwniur\ ed. Beifferscheid, p. x), and what I suppose is still 
more peculiar, instructMn for structum, inscientia for seierUia, 
inspecuali for spectaculi, &c., in all five examples, and yet others. 
Nearer to the particular form in question would be hispatii^ which 
occurs on p. 53 of the PeregrinaHo ad Loca Sancta \ which is 
thought to be work of an Aquitanian lady named Sylvia, and 
appears to have been written in 385-388 A. d. The MS. in which 
the form occurs is Lombardic of the tenth century. We have, 
however, a still more exact parallel in the form histriaturis for 
strtaturiSf which is common to all the six leading MSS. of 
Apollinaris Sidonius {Ep. iv. ix. 4 ; p. 60. 1. 6, ed. Luetjohann). It 
would thus go back at least to the archetype of these MSS., and 
perhaps even to Sidonius himself or the scribe whom he employed. 
In any case the form must have been in use in Oaul as well as in 
Italy. 

The converse case of Spania for Hispania, on which Dr. 
Hamann also tries to base an argument, is of frequent occurrence. 

^ £d. Gamuirini ; cf. WolfBin, Archivf. lat. Lexikog. iy. 260. 
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It is found in Spanish inscriptions, and in the specimens of Yisi* 
gothic writing (Ewald and Loewe, tab. xiv) : it occurs in the 
Muratorian Fragment (which is probably Italian) and in the MS. 
of Amobius (once) : it is well authenticated in Gregory of Tours 
and is the constant spelling (thirty-six times) in Jordanes. 

8= EX. I hardly know whether we need seek a parallel for 
espendehat which Dr. Hamann quotes from Judith xiii. 8. In the 
MS. both the intrusive letters are marked for omission. They 
might possibly represent a reading expenddxU, The Clementine 
text has pendebai, which is doubtless right. 

The form seancUscet for exeandescei in Sap. y. 23 has many 
analogies in that remarkable MS. Cod, Bezae (Z> Eyy.). The forms 
which occur so frequently as to be characteristic of this MS., 
scanspectUf aeoruscatio, scorusew, appear to mark a still further 
stage of development. They must, I suppose, have arisen from 
ex eonspectu, excorascado, though the preposition has entirely lost 
its force (the reading in Acts vii. 46 is in sconspeetudi). It were 
much to be wished that we knew where Cod. Bezae itself was 
written. The common view, as we have seen, assigns it to the 
South of France. In favour of this would be the curious form 
Bomum (= /Acpi/mi, Luke xxi. 34), which is naturally compared with 
* soin *.' 

FH=F, and DI=:Z. The spelling tophaditia is another inter- 
esting point. The aspiration of p is not very common and does 
not seem, so far as I can judge, to be local. The spelling topadium 
occurs in the leading MS. (M) of the genuine J^)eefdum of St. 
Augustine (ed. Weihrich, p. iii) : this MS. is of the ninth century 
and came from St. Emmeran's at Hatisbon. Cod. Botneneis {k) of 
the Old Latin has baptidiator in Matt. xi. 1 1 {hapHziator^ye times 
elsewhere). Hr. Maunde Thompson believes that k was written in 
Italy ; but, however this may be, bapHdiare occurs four times in 
the Peregrinatio (Wolfflin, Arckiv, iv. 260), and we have also 
rahtdiare (Ronsch, It. u. V. p. i^i^exorddiare (ib. p. 458), ca^omt- 
dtare (Georges). And even though we should suppose, what 
would be difficult to prove, that all the MSS. in which these forms 
occurred were Italian, there would still remain other instances 
which could not be thus accounted for. The corresponding change 
of z for di (especially in the form zabuius) is very widely distributed 

' See, however, especially Dacange 8. y. ' ■oniare,* which appears to be found 
in glossaries on the Le^et Langohardorum, bat was also current in France. 
Dncange's glossaries have tomtUum, ^pporra, Itivnicws : tomnior, /upt/uw, 
VOL. n. Y 
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— ^finom Commodian (in Pdestinet) to the Irish Books of Kells and 
Dnrrow. 

The dropping cxf M is the last of Dr. Hamann's instances. It 
is, however, too common to famish any criterion. There are many 
examples in the Spanish and African inscriptions hesides those in 
Italy ; and instances similar to those quoted from Cod. AmiatinuB 
are plentifol enough in other MSB. 

To sum up. The results of this enquiry must he confessed to 
be disappointing ; they are for the most part negative rather than 
positive. Many of the points which we have been discussing (c 
inserted before x, u=zau, a=6,e=i, ph^h, dropping of final m) 
hardly seem to have even a prima facie case in their favour. We 
should add to these o = at« in elodus, but for the story about 
Vespasian. It is possible that this form may have been Italian in 
its origin, but at least from the third century onwards it is common 
in other provinces. Perhaps the same may be said of a = au in 
Agustinus, &e. This too may have come originally from Italy, but 
it is also firmly established in Spain and found its way frequently 
into the North. The accretion or suppression of vowels before s 
impure, and the substitution of s for x are not so much character- 
istic of Italy as of the Bomance countries in general. There remain 
the epenthesis of n, as in gigama, assimilation of prepositions, and 
di=^z. In regard to these, the evidence collected has been of 
course far from exhaustive : its proportions might easily be altered 
by wider enquiry : there is also some uncertainty as to the localities 
to which the difierent items of evidence are to be referred. It is a 
delicate question of the weighing of evidence on which I am by no 
means sure that my own impression is right : still I am inclined to 
think that there is some ground for Dr. Hamann's contention, and 
that the examples are strewn more thickly as we approach Italian 
soil. 

It must not be thought that all the branches of this kind of 
enquiry are equally incondusive. The type of Yisigothic writing 
stands out very distinctly. Extreme examples of it may be seen 
in Cod, Cavmns ((7) of the Vulgate, and in the Paris MS. (0) 
above referred to of loh. Cassianus. More normal examples would 
be the common readings of CTe in the Vulgate, and some of the 
specimens of writing in Ewald and Loewe's collection. Nowhere 
but in Spanish MSS. have I found nUci = mihi^ and the substitu- 
tion of ^ for c (as in quur) is more common tiian elsewhere. 
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Some characteristics also come out in the Irish MSS. Extreme 
examples of these would be the Book of Armagh and Dr. T. K. 
Abbott's Cod, Uamanua II, more normal examples the Books of 
Kells and Durrow and the Rushworth Oospels. There is a very 
common tendency in Irish MSS. to the doubling especially of « in 
forms like posdtus, nim. Nowhere but in the Book of Armagh 
have I found the curious form anguelus (= angdus) : forms like 
didens, vidiena are marked in Cod. Usserianus, and it is a curious 
coincidence that didens occurs also in Cod, ^o6tefWM (A;), which, 
although it belonged to St. Columban's monastery, is possibly older 
than St Columban himself, and at least not Irish (0. L, B, T, ii 
pp. clxi, clxy.). The Visigothic MS. of Cassian, however, has cofi- 
cu/piadevUia, inpudiens, 

1 rather believe that the doubling of consonants in the penulti- 
mate, as in obtulUt, is characteristic of Northern France, including 
the Valley of the Loire. 



A few more facts of some interest may be adduced in regard to 
the assimilation of d before m. This is not original in the writings 
of Cassian. The form qtiemadmodwn occurs frequently in both 
the Institutions and the CSonferences without variant. Assimilation 
is characteristic of a particular MS. N (Cod. 483 of the Arsenal at 
Paris of the loth or i ith century) of the treatise Contra Nestortum, 
It is equally characteristic of the archetype of all the extant 
MSS. of Sidonius (cf. the pre&ce by Leo to Luetjohann's edition, 
p. xxxi). This archetype appears to have been written in the 
eighth century {ibid. p. xxvii). It does not follow that Sidonius 
himself assimilated, and to judge firom his text the editor appears 
to think that he did not. Argtdng from Cassian on the one hand, 
and from Gr^^ry of Tours on the other, the presumption might 
be thought to be in this direction ; but we might, on the other 
hand, suppose that Sidonius derived a tendency to assimilate from 
his Italian connexions. An interesting MS. of Primasius on the 
Apocalypse (Bodl. Douce 140) repeatedly has quemammodum^ 
This MS. was probably written in England in the eighth or 
ninth century, but there is some reason to think that it was copied 
from a Merovingian exemplar. It is possible that Primasius him- 
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self may have written quemammodum. If so, his evidence would 
bold good for Africa in the time of Justinian. The practice of 
assimilating in this way might have been brought over from Italy, 
But the instances just quoted might suggest the conclusion that it 
was introduced into some French centre not later than the eighth 
century. I believe that qu/emammodum is a good test word, and 
that a fairly clear generalisation might be made out about it ; but 
more material must be collected. 



THB END 
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